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AND NOW TO THE WAYS OF PEACE CONTENTS 
AS THIS is written, word has just come that Japan has ac- | FRONT COVER, Aboard the Coast Guard training 

cepted our terms and is ending the war she started against schooner Atlantic. Kodachrome by J. J. Fanta 

us in the infamous attack on Pearl Harbor three years and eight | REINITIATION TO CRUISING 
months ago. The noisy din of the whistles, while hard on the By Alfred F. Loomis, Commander, USNR . . . 35 
nerves, is, perhaps, an outlet to the pent up emotions of the past THE JANGADA 
few months as the outcome drew inevitably nearer. And now By H. M. Leighley . . 38 
that the mighty effort of the last four years is over, we must go 
into reverse and get the ship headed for calmer waters anda | 4 LESSON IN INTUITION 
peacetime economy. It is a day we have all looked forward to Paes: Compras i - 
and worked for with all our energy. TRANSIT AT ADEN 

To most of those who are responsible for the navigation of the By E. F. Parker . . 43 
ship on her new course the victory is weighted with gravity, and | paye MACKINAC— 
the problems that still face us are in a measure as serious as the Tue Carcaco-Mackinac RACE 
problems of waging successful war. No group has contributed By Herman T. Van Mell 46 
more to the war effort, in manpower and in production, than See. Ca sa ee 
those who follow the sea, whether for a livelihood or for pleasure, Ne AE Wane io 55 Snisijanly Bb asst <r ba 48 

‘ and those who build and equip the ships in which they sail. 

These men must.now get back to peaceful pursuits, and the boat a eet Age MURDER 
and shipbuilding plants must convert back to a peacetime basis. 22 ghslonaage ea aaah ge Pa aaa aah ™ 
The process of adjustment may at times be difficult but the de- | GREAT LAKES PASSAGE — PART II 
sire to return to the ways of peace is so strong that the problems By Walter N. Pharr ....... 1... 51 
will be met with the same energy and determination that made | LIGHTING THE CRUISER 
us the most formidable producing power in the world when we ee ae ee 54 
suddenly found ourselves at war. Those yachtsmen in the Armed “PETE,” THE DINGHY 
Services will be glad to lay aside their uniforms for the dungarees By R. P. Beebe, Commander, USN ....... 56 
and sweat shirts of a small boat. The men who will build their opi te salah dll 
boats in the future are anxious to get at the job as soon as By eee Mabie 959, 0) bread 57 
possible. 

We believe that priorities on material and restrictions on | “CALYPSO” 
manpower will be lifted rapidly. Our boat and engine builders By T.C.Gillmer. ..... . dtiejiai < besbsnad 59 
already have their plans made for production as soon as they | GADGETS & GILHICKIES ....... 61 
get the go ahead signal. By next spring or summer everyone who : 
wants to should be able to get afloat. When this happens, we six (ig eimeunine er sAlaiaagea mente tania adidas o 
should all remember with deep gratitude the debt we owe to | PLANS ...... oY atid attthal ae Bee kat nett 67 
those who fought the war for us, often giving their lives that | wapeRFRONT NEWS ............. 2 
ours might be made safe. It is a debt we can repay only by 
seeing to it that we make a world in which what they have gone IN THE WIND. ....-. 2-7... 25+, 74 
through need never happen again. WITH THE U. S. POWER SQUADRONS 76 
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By SPUN YARN 


APPENING to mention a few months ago that I hoped 
to do some Penguin sailing on the Potomac this sum- 
mer, I was delighted to receive from Bill Heintz an 

invitation to sail Penguin No. 1 whenever my official duties 
permitted. Much to my surprise, I now find myself stationed 
at Washington and, although I haven’t yet had opportunity 
to accept Bill’s kind offer, it is my most sincere hope that 
some landlord who isa reader of this page will be similarly 
inspired. 


It appears that after I left New York a bird blew into Yacurt- 
InG’s office and demanded to see Spun Yarn. Bob Rimington 
interviewed him in loco parentis (bless his kind young heart) and 
was informed that the caller was an Austrian who thought that 
I had been extremely unfair to the Germans in the aspersions I 
have recently made against their national sporting conscious- 
ness. So that threnody has been started up again. I can remem- 
ber when Germanophiles clapped their hands over their mouths 
whenever they thought of the F.B.I. And I can remember 
before that when they had nothing but praise for the home- 
loving, sports-loving, peace-loving Teutons. With V-E Day 
only four months away, I should have thought it too early for 
the wheel to swing full cycle. 


Well, about whom can I express an opinion without hurting 
the feelings of my gentle readers? If nobody, I may at least 
quote a passage concerning the Port Huron-Mackinac race 
which appeared in an AP dispatch in the Chicago Daily Tribune. 
It goes (and I am indebted to a reader who was en route on the 
New York Central when he mailed the clipping, but who, like 
the red-headed man in the story, neglected to give his name): 
“ Another crewman, Paul Prathin, of Detroit, washed overboard 
by a heavy wave, grabbed a shroud line as ‘he plunged into the 
water and pulled himself back on the yacht. The boat had lost 
its jib sheets.” A poignant episode, reminding me of the time 
when a cat boat I was racing single-handed from Chicago to 
Mackinac lost not only its jib sheets, but its forestaysail sheet as 
well. In commissioning the cat, I had carelessly neglected to 
reave off the shroud lines, and when a heavy sea washed me 
overboard I never got back aboard at all. I swam right down to 
Chicago and offered myself as an AP rewrite man. I didn’t get 
the job. 


A contributor who did sign himself was Kim Norton, ex-Nifia 
‘ in the 1928 Spanish race, who writes from a Pacific APO number 
and refers again to my feud against those who think that Wash- 


ington is located on the 75th Meridian. He tells me that if I will 
turn to page 146 and following of the 1945 World Almanac I 
may see that that estimable compendium of information falls 
into the same trap. Sure’enough, and I pass the information on 
to you navigational addicts who are about to come ashore for 
the winter. If you will turn to the page mentioned you will see 
that in the table headed ‘‘Sun on Meridian of Washington” the 
local mean time of the sun’s transit for January 1 is given as 
12h. 03m. 41s. And so it would have been if our founding fathers 
had placed Washington on the 75th Meridian. As the city ac- 
tually straddles the 77th Meridian the time of noon passage is . 
approximately eight minutes later than that given by the World 
Almanac. Needless to say, the same error is repeated for every 
one of the 365 days of the year. If the mere contemplation of 
this record-breaking long distance error didn’t make me so con- . 
founded tired, I’d write to the editors and ask them to give the _ 
matter a second thought before publication of the 1946 Al © 
manac. A marked copy of this magazine should serve the same 
purpose. 


I’ve been getting a great laugh out of the efforts of a Wash- 
ington daily rag.to have a new Naval Academy built on the 
Pacific Coast to take care of the doubled postwar enrolment of 
our midshipmen. Every day for a week now a tractable Senator 
or Congressman has been backed out of the stable to express 
views in furtherance of the newspaper editor’s aspirations. But 
in my opinion the great campaign will be a flop. Can you 
imagine a regular Navy officer who is.not an Annapolis man 
who, by the drawing of a capsule or the rotation of a wheel, 
receives his naval education in, let us say, an identical trade 
school in San Pedro, California? (A Reserve friend of mine has 
asked me to rewrite the foregoing sentence to read, ‘‘Can you 
imagine a regular Navy officer period?” but I resist his insidious 
temptation.) Why, sir, it’s preposterous, damnable, and fan- 
tastic! Who, in 1950, will represent Navy in her time-honored 
fight against Army on the gridiron? Will Annapolis graduates 
on ships and shore stations throughout the world knock off 
work to hear over the radio that Navy (San Pedro section) is 
battling Army at West Point? Or will the Alumni Association 
have previously insisted that Annapolis (St. John’s section) 
must carry the ball? Will there ever after be internecine warfare 
between East and West Coast naval officers when it is so much 
more traditional and natural for Army and Navy officers to be 
antagonistic? A thousand times no. Better to have the Army 
absorb the Navy than to permit this precedent-shattering divi- 
sion of our future Admirals. 
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and you yearn to 
wake again to the peaceful sunrise 


across Lloyd’s Harbor... 


call on us to rig your dream with sails. 

So you have a boat? We do a snazzy 
repaint job, and if she needs repairs be- 
sides, we throw the weight of our forty- 


odd years’ experience into every tap of 
the hammer. 

So you need a boat? We'll build you 
one! A 20-foot sloop or a 160-foot power 
cruiser, it makes no never-minds to us... 
so long as you want it built good. We have 
too much regard for our reputation and 
yours to even talk about anything but a 
topnotch job... and we don’t mean the 
most expensive. See us on V-J Day plus! 


JAKOBSON Wt SHIPYARD, INC. 


OYSTER BAY, NEW YORK * MASTER BOAT BUILDERS FOR 48 YEARS 
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Rosenfeld 
There was an ideal northwest breeze and ‘‘Hotspur” made knots out into the Bay. | was pleased with the retentiveness 
of my memory after five years of non-sailing 


REINITIATION TO CRUISING 


“Hotspur’s” Owner Tries Her Out After Nearly Five Years and Finds Her Still Up to Specifications 












By ALFRED F. LOOMIS, Commander, USNR 


HAVE read in one of those pseudo-learned magazine- in a pleasant sailing breeze, and I’d say to myself, “ Hotspur 
lets that are published to take the place of — would be purtier than her; thank God she’s too small to be of 
reading matter that, when a sailor has been any service to the taxpayers.” Or I’d see a shoal-draft native 
overseas or otherwise absent from the object fisherman come in before an onshore breeze and drive up on the 
of his affections for a long time, he is subject to sandy beach, her crew leaping variously and simultaneously 
a subtle psychological change. He still thinks into the water and heaving her high and dry before the surge 
about her and remains faithful to her, dallying receded, and I’d say: “In the Chesapeake, in the summer of ’40, 
only desultorily with a cute little number that he finds in a I used to put Hotspur harder aground than that without half 
foreign port; and when he gets his States-side orders and comes _ trying.” 

barging hiome he fetches up face to face with disillusionment. All my sailing thoughts were based on Hotspur and, as the 
Despite hinaself, he isn’t the same. She isn’t the same. She has years of separation grew, she became more and more firmly 
grown older and lost some of the old allure. Other gals are more entrenched in my mind as the ideal postwar cruiser. None other 
chic, better clad, made up fancier and crazier to go places. It’s was as closewinded, as easy in a seaway, as eager to go. I re- 
a situation fraught with tragedy and all you sailors who are still © mained faithful to her, philandering only platonically with the 
por should anticipate it thoughtfully — or so the magazine- Penguin dinghy that the SeaBees were good enough to build for 

t says. me. 

Now take my case. I hadn’t been with her — and by “her” I Then in January of this year I received a letter from Linton 
mean my 26-foot cutter Hotspur — since the fall of 1940. Five Rigg reminding me that Hotspur had been laid up for more than 
years lacking four months is a long span in the affections of a = four years and suggesting that for her own good he arrange a 
Sailor. All those years when I was puttering around in mine charter for the season. He had in mind a charterer who knew © 
Sweepers or discharging cargo ships at an advanced base, I had _sail boats even if he was in the Navy, and he mentioned terms 
Hotspur in the forefront of my memory. I’d see an ex-racing —_ that would commission her and net me enough to buy a new jib 
yawl converted to picket patrol lazing along under cut-down rig _if such were needed and could be obtained. At that time, I was 
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ley, forward there, are you going to take all day with 
that jibl” F. Lerner Photo 


The basin at the Oxford Boatyard where “Hotspur” had been laid up 
for more than four years 


Operations Officer at an island base and, although General Ike 
was commencing to roll his armies toward V-E day, I saw no 
immediate prospect of getting home. But the ink was hardly 
dry on the signature of my assent to Linton’s proposal before I 
took part in the biggest operation of my career. It was performed 
on me; within a month, I was back in the States, out of the 
hospital and fast approaching a state in which I could commis- 
sion Hotspur myself and sail her — if I hadn’t chartered her. 

As I recuperated, I kept thinking about that insidious maga- 
zine article in connection with my little cutter. Had I grown too 
old for her now that my years numbered more than twice the 
footage of her water line length? Had all the brilliant prospec- 
tuses in YacuT1NG on the postwar boat wrought an unnoticed 
change in the steadfastness of my regard? To be sure, word 
drifted up from the Chesapeake that the charterer considered her 
one of the sweetest little boats he had ever sailed and that he had 
discerning friends who were even louder in praise of her. But 
me? Could I be satisfied with an old girl built in 1929, possessed 
of a mainsail that had been cut by Ratsey twelve years ago and 
of headsails only slightly younger and more beaten by the 
weather? 

I got the chance to test my reactions when the charterer 
loaned Hotspur to me for a June week-end starting Friday and 
ending the following Thursday. You’ve read about hard-boiled 
dogfaces, veterans of three campaigns and a dozen battles, who 
on returning to their native shore — or, at least, to Boston — 
have been so overcome with emotion that they got down on 
their hands and knees and kissed the earth. Well, I didn’t do 
that when I reached Hartge’s Boat Yard at Galesville, Md., and 
stepped aboard Hotspur. I might have done so, but I thought of 
the old saying “‘Sweet sixteen and never been kissed” and I 
decided to substantiate the phrase. No other sweet little packet 
of sixteen summers has gone that long unkissed, and Hotspur, 
pre-eminent in many other respects, shall remain unique in this. 

But, as I feasted my eyes on the blue green of her deck and 
topsides, at the rich, weathered mahogany of her cabin sides and 
other brightwork, and at her slim spar and stainless steel rigging, 
I felt like kissing her and I said: ‘No doubt about it. All those 
birds who have said that Hotspur is perfect are 100 per cent 
correct.” There was no disillusionment, no heart-stabbing reali- 
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zation that the gal had grown old as my ideas had grown 
younger. 

‘ Away with rhapsody! If you have ever read of Hotspur in this 
magazine you knew all along that I’m an old fool about her and 
I haven’t deceived you for an instant into thinking I might have 
changed my opinion of her. But I’m not sorry to have gone into 
the matter in so much detail * because 1 feel that there are 
many of you out there in the Pacific who are wondering about 
your own reactions, wondering whether after years of living in 
Uncle Sam’s floating palaces you will be content with your own 
humbler craft. I can assure you that you will be. You may stop 
worrying. 


But the technique of cruising has changed since prewar days 
and I'd like to bring that into my simple tale of a sail in Hotspur. 
To begin with, you’ve got to have points — red, blue, and sugar 

— and, even back of the beginning, you have to get the points 
from your wife. The Navy gave me 30 days’ leave and the 
O.P.A., on examining my credentials, handed me 60 red points, 
100 blue points and three one-pound sugar ones. I turned them 
dutifully over to my wife and P.L., who couldn’t come cruising 
with me because of anticipated attendance at a niece’s wedding, 
counted them carefully and said, “Well, you can keep all the 
blue points, and 30 of the red ones, and a coupon for one pound 
of sugar.” 

“Only one pound of sugar?” I asked, concentrating on that 
phase of the point system that means what it says. “Since two 





Geo. Yater 


A quiet anchorage on the Eastern Shore 


of the boys will be with me we’ll use more than that on our 
grapefruit, let alone cereal and coffee.” 

“You won’t be able to get grapefruit,’ said P.L. ‘Besides 
which, with your three coupons we have only eight pounds of 
sugar to last the entire family for the next two months.” 

“Well, the Chesapeake borders a land ef plenty,’ I philoso- 
phized. “In the old days, I’m told, a cruising man could go 
ashore to any farm and bring back a basketful of fruits and 
vegetables, a canful of milk, a skinful of liquor, and a couple of 
chickens on the hoof — not to mention a diamond back terrapin 
on his back.” 

“You can have terrapin instead of grapefruit,” said my wife, 
with the tranquillity of one who has wrestled with and declined to 
be mastered by rationing. “I hope it doesn’t take too many red 
points.” 

“Oh no,” said I, fatuously. “With the red points I’ll buy nice 
thick, rich, red, juicy tenderloin steaks, and we'll live like kings. 
Can I get 30 pounds of steak for 30 red points?” 

‘My darling husband,” said the wife of my bosom, commen¢- 





* Editor’s Note: I should say not — at the rate per word you gé. 
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ing to lose patience. “You've been in the Navy for four years and 
you've been shielded from the facts of life. With 24 red points 
you can buy a pound of butter, which should be enough to last 
the three of you six days if you don’t use it, and with the re- 
maining six points you can get about a pound of sausage. As you 
say, you'll live like kings, and I wish,” she concluded wistfully, 
“J could be with you.” 

“My queen,” said I, tenderly embracing her; and, with the 
youngest boy, Harvey, I started off for my reunion with Hotspur. 
In the old days the Chesapeake was near at hand despite its 
geographic distance from New York. I used to keep an old car 
in a garage opposite the railroad station at Wilmington. I’d take 
train to that city, tell the garage attendant to fill her up with 
gas, and drive the car through rleasant country to that port in 
which I had left my boat. But now it’s different. The train car- 
ried us on to Baltimore; a taxi lugged us across city to the B. & 
A. Electric Ry., which makes all stops and sidings to Annapolis 
(and should be given to the Japs when the peace is signed) ; an- 
other taxi took us as far as the rationing board would permit it 
to travel beyond the city limits; and there, by telephonic ar- 
rangement, one of the Hartge boys, who happened to be home 
on leave, kindly met us and conveyed us the last six miles to 
Galesville. Eight hours under way on the hottest day of sum- 
mer. I told myself grimly that the cruise would have to be good 
to compensate for the heat and discomfort we had suffered. 

We found the boat, got into cruising clothes, and began forag- 
ing for food. The nearest store was half a mile away — a short 
brisk walk on an icy winter day — which this wasn’t. A pound 
of sugar, yes. Cereal and milk; coffee but no cream. Print but- 
ter, 24 points a pound, but country butter, 12. O.K., I’ve been 
eating Navy export butter for so long that I’m satisfied with 
anything that greases a piece of bread — even cottage cheese. 
So with a pound of country butter in hand we had 18 points left 
for a nice rich, red, juicy steak. Sorry, no meat of any kind. 

Eggs, vegetable soup, unrationed; tomatoes, lettuce, and 
oranges, 80 cents a dozen. I took the dozen and didn’t bother to 
ask for grapefruit, as I was commencing to learn the facts of life. 
Untouched were my hundred blue points. 

I gave Harvey the heavier half of the load, as he is fourteen, 
strong, and willing, and we hoofed it back to Hotspur. Next, ice. 
I called up the ice company and diffidently asked if it was too late 
to deliver 75 pounds. I learned that the ice company doesn’t 
deliver ice at any time to any place. But it was a short row — 
only a little more than a mile each way in a dinghy which had 
been left in the water and whose bottom was entirely encrusted 
with barnacles. Within an hour and a half, we were back on 
board and dinner of some of the luxuries named above was well 
under way. I began to think of writing a story entitled ‘‘Starva- 
tion Cruising.” 

Oh, gas. The tanks were nearly empty and, remembering my 
old propensity for going aground in the Chesapeake, I decided 
I'd better have some. An A coupon of the car which should have 
been in attendance bought me six gallons, and the next day we 





Rosenfeld 
Below, ‘‘Hotspur’s” cabin was as fresh and attractive as it was on 


the day she was launched 






















































E Ilsworth Ford 
Hard on the wind, with the main trimmed to give her drive, | appre- 
ciated anew the fascination of a little boat that enjoys windward work 


worked Hotspur out of her slip with power and set sail for Ox- 
ford, where we were to meet another son, Bob, on leave from his 
naval duty at Virginia Beach. It was two o’clock when we 
started. We had had breakfast and Harvey had bought another 
dozen eggs, but we had passed up lunch in pursuance of my 
theory that if you don’t go without eating now and again you 
won’t appreciate the importance of Uncle Sam’s feeding a hun- 
gry world. (Of course, some of you won’t appreciate it anyway.) 

The wind was unrationed and there was an ideal northwest 
breeze so that we made knots out of the West River, into the 
bay, and down across it to Sharps Island Light. The first jibe 
didn’t go too well, the boom coming up against the backstay 
before I had time to slack the runner off. But no harm was done 
and, in general, looking at myself objectively, I was pleased with 
the retentiveness of my memory in nearly five years of non- 
sailing. You boys who are still out there, skippering tugs, mine 
sweepers and DEs or occupying subordinate positions in these 
and other types of naval craft, will observe the same thing your- 
self when you come home. 

If — and there’s no question in my mind about it — prior 
experience in sail boats gives a Navy man a sharp edge on his 
contemporaries who lack that experience, it’s equally true that a 
few years in the diesel wagons detract nothing from a sailor’s 
accumulated skill. Take, for example, the matter of compass 
courses. For a long time I’ve thought of courses in direct rela- 
tion to degrees, sticking to Navy procedure and converting from 
magnetic to true without conscious effort. For the two years 
that I was in the sweeps I never heard a course given in points 
and rarely during that period was I shipmates with a man who 
knew anything but the cardinal ones. But, back in Hotspur, I 
gave Harvey a course of SbyE#E with never a temptation to 
translate it into degrees. The two systems are as distinct as two 
languages are to a linguist who slips without thought into the 
one spoken by his companions. So you needn’t feel you'll disgrace 
yourself some day in civilian life by giving a course of zero zero 
zero when you mean North. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Silva, Jr. from Brazil Information Bureau 


The skipper sailed the Jangada right through the surf and, as we grounded, we jumped off and ran her up the beach as far as we could 


“THE TANTADA 


A Combination of Sailing, Surfboating and Submarining 


By H. M. LEIGHLEY 


or coins, others play chess, tennis or golf. My own hobby 

is sailing in all sorts of boats. I have always been en- 
thusiastic about sailing but I seldom stay in one place long 
enough to have a boat of my own so I have indulged my love for 
sailing in other peoples’ boats. My work requires me to travel all 
over the world so I have made a hobby of sailing in strange and 
unusual types of sailing craft. I have sailed in the kayaks of the 
north, outrigger canoes of the South Sea Islands, Chinese junks, 
square-rigged ships and about all of the conventional types of 
boats found in this country. I have had many thrilling experi- 
ences but for absolute tops in thrills, exhilaration and the sheer 
joy of sailing I give you the Brazilian Jangada. A voyage in one 
of these unique craft is a combination of sailing, surfboating and 
submarining, where one minute you are coasting down the long 
slope of a great sea and the next you are buried under a foot of 
foaming water. 

One reads a lot these days of aviators and merchant seamen 
adrift for days or weeks at a time on a raft in the middle of the 
ocean. It is an experience to be avoided if possible, but down off 
the coast of Brazil, there is a hardy race of fishermen who make 
a living going to sea on a raft, with only a rag of-a sail for motive 
power. On a recent trip to Fortaleza, Brazil, I heard about this 
strange craft and I could not rest until I had added her to my 
long list of sailing experiences. 

The beach at Fortaleza is a long stretch of white sand, broken 
here and there by a series of rocky shoals and jagged reefs. 
Coconut palms line the shore and in the background are the 
houses of the Brazilians and the huts of the native fishermen. 
My knowledge of Portuguese is limited but, from what I was able 
to find out, the Brazilian fisherman is a descendant of the Portu- 
guese sailors who came to these shores many years ago. I spent 
many days on the beach watching the men build the Jangadas 
and I could not rest until I had made a run out to sea with a 


A LMOST everyone has a hobby. Some people collect stamps 


bearded old character with whom I struck up an acquaintance. 
His knowledge of English was as limited as my knowledge of 
Portuguese so our conversations consisted mostly of a erude sign 
language augmented by pictures drawn in the sand. But we got 
along fine and it wasn’t long until he invited me to go out with 
him. 

Before telling about the thrills of Jangada sailing, here is a 
brief description of how these boats are built. The natives start 
the construction of a Jangada by gathering six logs of balsa or 
some similar very light soft wood. The “boat yard” is any con- 
venient section of beach. The logs are roughly shaped so that 
they are slightly tapered at each end and the ones to be used on 
the outside are slightly bowed. The logs are then put together 
in the form of a raft. No metal of any kind is used in the con- 
struction. Each log is fastened to its adjacent log by pins made 
of some hard wood. Holes are bored into the logs for the pins. 
The natives rely on the swelling of the wood after the craft has 


_ been in the water to make the joints tight. The logs are pinned 


together so that the raft is slightly cup shaped, that is, the outer 
logs are just a bit higher than the middle ones: This is done so 
that any loose fishing gear will have a tendency to slide toward 
the center of the raft but, after making a few trips to sea with 
my friend, I am sure this is just wishful thinking as anything 
not tied down is soon washed overboard. 

While this may seem like simple construction, there is quite 
an art in putting together a well shaped hull with just the right 
amount of fore and aft taper and the right amount of curvature 
to the bottom. The natives take a lot of time and care in the 
construction. It must be kept in mind that we are not talking 
about a Huckleberry Finn type of raft for cruising on a river but 
a deep water craft which I have seen 200 miles out to sea in all 
kinds of weather. 

The natives select their logs so that there is a narrow space 
amidships between the two center ones and a space aft between 
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the same two. The space amidships is used for lowering a center- 
poard and the space aft is used for getting leverage with the long 
steering oar. The length of the logs varies from about 12 to 20 
feet, depending on how large a Jangada the builder wishes to 
have. The beam is four to five feet. After the logs have been in 
the water a while and the pins have swelled, I am sure that noth- 
ing less than a stick of dynamite would cause the Jangada to 
break up. 

The next step is the superstructure, if one can call it that. This 
consists of an arrangement for stepping and securing the mast 
and one or two seats for the crew. A small log is cut to the width 
of the Jangada. This is shaved down until there are two flat sides 
and then it is placed across the raft about one third of the dis- 
tance from the bow. Wooden pins are used to fasten it to the hull. 
Two large holes are drilled through this board and into the logs 
beneath and then two sticks are placed upright in these holes. 
Suitably located holes are drilled in another similar board and 
this is fastened to the top of the uprights. A large hole is then 
drilled into upper and lower cross pieces and the mast is stepped 
in these holes. 

Near the stern, two or three similar arrangements are con- 
structed, one of which is used for holding the boom when the sail 
is not set. The others are used for seats for the crew. 

For additional sturdiness a stout piece of rope fastens the 
members of this superstructure together and then, also by rope, 
the upright pieces and the cross beams are fastened to the logs 
which form the hull. Although she may seem a frail craft for 
deep water sailing, I can assure you from personal experience 
that one could wish for no sturdier boat. She can take a lot of 
punishment not only in a rough sea but in the many launchings 
and landings through the surf. I have owned what I thought 
were good seaworthy sail boats but they would not last a week 
under the conditions under which these Jangadas are handled. 

It was on a beautiful sunny morning that I had my first sail 
ina Jangada. Two naval officers and myself had gone down to 
the beach for a swim. We met my fisherman friend and, after a 
bit of arm waving and drawing of sand pictures, we made it 
known to him that we would like to go out with him. He called 
his “crew’’: (a boy of about 16 who was probably his son) and 
made his boat ready for sea, an operation which consisted of 
unlashing the sail.. The Jangadas are always beached above high 
water mark when not in use, so the fisherman located a couple of 
small logs which we placed under the hull and we rolled her down 
to the water’s edge. As the Jangadas are made of light wood this 
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is not difficult and two or three men can do it with ease. But 
getting through the heavy surf is a rather delicate operation and 
everything must be timed just right. The natives are good at it 
and seem to have no difficulty. Of course, everyone gets thor- 
oughly wet but old clothes or a bathing suit are worn and one 
dries quickly under the tropical sun. Once past the break of the 
seas, the sail is set, the centerboard lowered, the helmsman ships 
his steering oar and you are off. 

All this has to be done quickly or she piles up on the beach 
again but, once safely launched, you are in for about as wild a sail 
as can be imagined. This is open sea and the winds are strong. 
On the day I went out, a 25-knot wind was blowing and the seas 
were running about six feet high. These Jangadas don’t seem to 
care whether they go over a sea or through it. It seemed to me 
that about every third sea swept over our craft from bow to 
stern. To keep dry was impossible but the water was warm and 
the air balmy. The wind was blowing dead on shore and I had 
some doubts as to just what part of the beach we would hit on- 
our return. It is remarkable how close to the wind these boats 
will sail, when you consider their crude construction. 

We set our course at an angle of about 45° from the wind and 
sailed on this tack for several hours, then shifted to the other 
tack. I do not know how many knots we were making but being 
so close to the water gave the illusion of great speed. I know it 
did not take us long to get out of sight of land. 

I sat in the bow on the trip out and I shall never forget the 
thrill of watching the approach of the long deep blue swells. 
From the deck of a liner, they would not have been impressive 
but from the tiny deck of our craft they seemed mountainous. 

The wind was strong enough to cause some to break and we 
often found ourselves buried beneath a sea of foam. To a land- 
lubber, it would have been a terrifying experience and I could 
not keep from casting an occasional glance at our skipper to see 
if all was well. He seemed as calm and unperturbed as though he 
were sitting under a palm tree on the beach. The only time I saw 
him get excited was when one of the naval officers trailed his 
legs in the water. Our skipper made it known to us that the water 
was full of sharks and barracuda and that if we did not keep our 
feet inboard we ran the chance of coming home minus a foot. We 
saw many sharks soon after, several large sea turtles and a large 
manta ray. We did not have any fishing tackle aboard but going 
after big game fish from the slippery, sliding deck of this craft 
seemed to me too much like tempting fate. I was content just to 

(Continued on page 86) 
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A typical fleet of fishing Jangadas which are “‘sailed”, with the help of rollers, up the beach above high water mark 








The barren strip of beach which separates Pamlico Sound from the Atlantic stretches in a broken line for 100 miles 
and more. To the left, circled, is the town of Avon, which was washed away by the fury of the tropical hurricane 


A LESSON 


IN INTUITION 


By SILAS F. CAMPBELL 


“Hatteras, N. C., August 2, 1944. The tropical hurricane reported 
on Monday to be veering out to sea suddenly swerved inland across 
the ‘Outer Banks’ Tuesday night and brought desolation to the 
fishing settlement of Avon, a few miles north of Cape Hatteras. 

‘All boats and fishing equipment were destroyed, and all houses 
that were not carried away were rendered uninhabitable by wind and 
tide. The occupants of the village were found the next day by a 
rescue party huddled together on the highest sand dune in the vicin- 
ity, surrounded by a raging sea — all except Bradley Willis, a fisher- 
man, who was rescued from the top of a live oak tree where he was 
found clinging to a mail order catalog from between the pages of 
which he plucked two perfectly dry and highly prized war bonds — 
his sole earthly possessions . . .” 


few weeks after the storm yielded a story of heroism 

typical of the stoical people who inhabit this desolate 
strip of country between Pamlico Sound and the sea. Dealt with 
severely by the vagaries of nature, they become inured to the 
drudgery, the hardship and often the tragedy, which beset the 
life of the simple fisherfolk. They cling to the shifting sand dunes 
along this windswept coast with the same tenacity with which 
the Wright Brothers at nearby Kitty Hawk first applied the 
force of wind to lift man above his sordid kind — a tenacity and 
a fatalism which had made pioneers of their ancestors who 
settled Roanoke Island just to the north. 

A few weeks after the August storm, while in the vicinity of 
Hatteras, I made it a point to look up Brad Willis and get from 
him the full story of his experience during the “blow.” His 
home had stood on the Sound side of the shore, which is only 
about half a mile from the ocean. I found him patiently rebuild- 
ing the framework of his humble home from such timbers as he 
had been able to salvage from the storm. On previous occasions 
he had taken me out fishing for drum, so I did not hesitate to 
ask him to retrace for me the events which immediately pre- 
ceded his rescue. Here is the undramatized story in Brad’s own 
words: 

“Well, lookin’ at it now, there ain’t much to tell. The tide 
rose too high fur comfort, and the wind weren’t what you’d 
call a sailin’ breeze, but I never had so much good luck in so 
short a time in all my born days.”’ Astonished at so much op- 
timism in one who had come through so much peril to find so 
little left, I reminded him of the newspaper story and inquired: 


r NHE ABOVE release is no longer news, but a follow-up a 
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“But how did it happen that you were found up in a tree instead 
of with the others on the sand dune?”’ 

“That goes back to the day before,’’ he continued. ‘We'd 
been told by the Coast Guard at Cape Hatteras Monday night 
that the storm was off Charleston and movin’ out to sea. 1 was 
on the shore Tuesday mornin’ mendin’ my nets and hopin’ for 
enough of a blow to start the mullets on a run but, mind you, 
I warn’t a-prayin’ for no harricane. The wind then was to the 
no’theast which meant that on the Sound side we were havin’ a 
land breeze with hardly a ripple on the water along the shore, 
though an offshore wind was blowin’ on the ocean side at about 
30 miles an hour. 

“Susie, that’s my wife, came down to the dock and I seen 

that she appeared to be more serious than usual. It wasn’t yet 
time to put on dinner, so I knowed she hadn’t scorched the col- 
lards, and I couldn’t think of no other reason why she should be 
upset. 
“<Brad,””’ she began, ‘‘‘I’ve got a feeling I oughta go o’er to 
the mainland and stay with ma till the baby comes. If the weather 
makes right, you and Pink will be out on the Sound fishin’ day 
and night and if it comes on to blow we can’t git across Hatteras 
Inlet. You know there ain’t a doctor up the Sound this side o’ 
Manteo and the way I feel now the time can’t be fur off. I’m 
afeard to be here alone. If you’d take me to Ocracoke now, I 
could catch the mail boat this evenin’ and be at Atlantic by late 
bedtime.’ 

“There was sich a quaver in her voice that I felt a little un- 
easy myself but I didn’t let on none and, tryin’ to keep cool till 
I could size up the situation, I told her to fix dinner while I 
finished patching the last tear in the net; if she didn’t feel no 
better, we’d figure out what to do the first thing after dinner. 

“When I went to the house an hour or so later, she was 
dressed, had her trunk packed and dinner on the table. She 
didn’t give me no chance to raise any objection;-instead she said 
‘Brad, don’t you think it’d be nice if you’d bring back a piece of 
lumber from Ocracoke and make a cradle for the baby while 
I’m away?’ 

“‘T told her there probably wouldn’t be no lumber at Ocracoke 
and, besides, it didn’t look like no fittin’ weather to start off in. 
By then, the wind had shifted to the north’rd and was kickin’ 
up a bit o’ spray along the shore. I figured it was blowin’ about 
35 miles an hour but what worried me most was that, though 
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The beams of Hatteras Light, right, were Brad 
Willis’ clue to his location when he ran out of gas 
during his return voyage. With a can attached to 
a chain serving as both drag and rudder, he made 

é landfall — and a startling discovery 
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the wind was out o’ the north and, had it been blowin’ in the 
same direction at the Inlet the sea would be runnin’ out, still 
the tide was risin’ fast on the Sound side — somethin’ hit never 
does unless there’s a storm brewin’. I knowed this meant that 
further up the Sound the wind was out o’ the nor’west and 
backin’ up the water from Albemarle Sound into Pamlico Sound 
and agin the ‘banks.’ I knowed, too, it meant that the center 
o’ the storm weren’t as fur out to sea as the report the night be- 
fore had showed it to be. 

“ Altogether, it didn’t seem like no fittin’ time fur a gal who 
was about to become a mother to, put off in a small boat across 
Hatteras Inlet. I told Sue so and begged her to wait and see 
what the weather turned out to be; but she was so persistent 
that I knowed I’d lost my moorin’. Many’s the time Sue had 
held the wheel while I hauled in the trawl when the 
weather was so foul I could hardly stay aboard 
myself, and I knowed she could be depended upon 
to keep a cool head; but, in her condition, I knowed 
that Hatteras Inlet weren’t no place to be in the 
middle of with a 40- or 50-mile gale blowin’ agin the 
tide, and nothin’ under you but a 25-foot deadrise 
skiff and a 12-horse Lathrop fur power. At heart, I 
couldn’t decide whether I was most afeard 0’ what 
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The innermost boat, left, is typical of those to be found in the Hatteras 


area. She is a Hampton design with a high bow and excessive flare 
we’d find in crossin’ the Inlet, what might happen to her if the 
mail boat undertook to make that 40 miles o’ dirty shoal water 
between Ocracoke and Atlantic agin a gale that might reach 80 
or 100 miles an hour, or o’ how she’d fare on the island where we 
lived if the Sound and the sea should decide to wash each other’s 
faces across the beach like they’d done once before. 

“‘Concludin’ that she’d at least be nearer the help she’d need 
if we could make it even as fur as Hatteras, I tidied up the cabin 
a bit, put her things aboard and we cast off about one o’clock 
with the tide then makin’ near the top o’ the pier. The wind 
now was nor’ west by west at about 40 miles, and the Sound was 
gittin’ mighty choppy; but we had a followin’ sea which took us 
on the starboard quarter and the goin’ weren’t so bad, except 
that I planned to keep as close inshore as possible so that when 
we reached the Inlet 1 could head out into the wind to make the 
crossin’ instead o’ chancin’ the heavy cross seas that would be 
makin’. This inshore route gave us only about four feet o’ water 
and every time a'roller piled up under the stern o’ the boat I 
expected to see her stick her nose in the mud; but with a full 
forefoot and plenty o’ flare she managed to keep water under 
the full length o’ the keel most o’ the time, but she shipped a 
barrel or two over the transom. 

“T had figured that the tide would be makin’ high at the bar 
when we reached the Inlet but I had miscalculated the effect o’ 













The town of Hatteras, above, and the harbor 
where Brad Willis found a temporary haven from 
the hurricane. Avon, at left, as seen before the 
storm. Brad Willis was rescued from a limb of the 
tree seen at the extreme left. At this location, 
some six feet of water covered the ground and 
all buildings were completely destroyed . 
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a tail wind and followin’ sea on our speed in comin’ down the 
Sound. As we neared the channel, the seas began to git heavier 
and come jn further abeam. I was astonished, too, to find that 
the tide, instead o’ comin’ in, as it ought to a’been doin’ accordin’ 
to the Tide Tables, was racin’ out to sea at 10 knots, pushed on 
by a 60-mile gale from the nor’ west that was pilin’ up seas which 
would swamp a boat twice the size of our little Nancy. In by- 
gone days, I had passed in, out and across the Inlet in foul 
weather when the prospect of not reachin’ port didn’t give me 
no concern. It was part o’ the day’s work. But here was a risk 
I didn’t have to take — a risk not only of my own life, but 0’ 
Sue’s and the baby’s, whose 
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of the luck I told you about. The captain had come into Hatteras 
to get out o’ the storm, had seen the trouble we were in, and 
knew from experience that we couldn’t make it across. Pullin’ up 
astern, he passed us to starboard, grabbed the anchor rode with 
a grappling hook made fast to his towin’ bitt, and, before | 
could finish a prayer that come easier to my heart than to my 
lips, he had us safely at the Hatteras dock. 
“Comin’ aboard, the captain, Lane Gillikin, roared at me: 
‘It’s dam’ foul weather to have a lady out in, ain’t it?’ 
““‘She’s more’n a lady,’ I said kind o’ meek like but with a 
lot o’ pride inside. ‘She’s my wife, and about to become the 
mother o’ my child.’ I explained 





comin’ she was tryin’ to make 
safe. 

“Fur once I was frightened. 
My boat was rated at only 10 
knots. With a 10-knot tide 
and a 60-mile gale agin me, 
what chance did we have? 
None, I was certain, and I said 
to Sue: ‘Don’t you think we’d 
better put in at Hatteras and 
wait till the blow is over? Even 
if we can make it across the 
Inlet, I doubt if the mail boat 
will leave the dock at Ocracoke 
in such weather.’ 

“In her eagerness to make 
the mail boat, I could see she 
was tryin’ to ignore the peril 
we were in. She answered me 
by sayin’, kind o’ doleful like, 
‘I don’t believe my time will 
wait another day. Why don’t 
you turn back up the Sound till 
you git out o’ the fast runnin’ 
tide, then head offshore till 
we make enough distance to 
give us plenty of leeway. Then 
you can head cater-cornered 
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across the channel, keepin’ well 








our predicament and asked if 
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he wouldn’t help in gittin’ her 
aboard the mail boat at Ocra- 
coke. At first he ridiculed the 
idea but Sue’s plea added to 
“ mine prevailed on him to un- 

> dertake the trip. When I men- 
N tioned that I had to git back 
to Avon to look after things 
in case the storm got worse, 
he even offered to take me in 
tow back up the Sound till we 
passed beyond the sweep 0’ 
the channel tide. Really, the 
breaks seemed to be comin’ 
our way. Before puttin’ off, 
we had an understandin’ that 
if the mail boat didn’t make a 
run that day he would see that 
Sue reached the home of Aunt 
Sally Moon, who had been 
midwife for most o’ the women 
there for many years. 

“With his tremendous power, 
he had no trouble in makin’ it 
agin’ both wind and tide. He 
had only to worry about the 
water under him and, as he 
ddef was brought up along this 
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up into the wind. Both wind 





shore, he knowed every lump 





and sea together would then 
help put you across the Inlet.’ 

“Tt did sound sort 0’ logical, at least for any ordinary wind, 
and we tried it; but from every direction the tide was now racin’ 
toward the Inlet and the further offshore we got the more cer- 
tain it seemed that we would be swept out to sea, fur the waves 
we were now takin’ head on were breakin’ clear over the boat; 
and, although we kept the engine at full speed ahead, we were 
bein’ carried toward the center of the channel and, more ter- 
rible, out through the Inlet. 

“The wind was pickin’ up a lot o’ water and the mist was so 
thick we could barely see the lighthouse and the shore line on 
Hatteras. I had only a 30-pound sand anchor and 20 fathoms 
of anchor rode aboard. Callin’ to Sue to hold the wheel, I made 
the cable fast to the towin’ bitt and heaved the anchor over, 
‘keepin’ the engine at full speed ahead. We still drifted seaward 
and the anchor didn’t seem to do no good in checkin’ our speed. 

“‘On the bar, we could see the rollers from the Sound crashing 
into the mountains o’ water which the storm had kicked up in 
the ocean; with every crash o’ sea agin Sound a geyser o’ water 
would shoot up 40 or 50 feet into the air. Once we reached that 
mess 0’ water, our worries and our hopes would soon be over. 

“T tried to comfort Sue but, strangely, she didn’t seem to 
need it. I never seen one so cool and collected under a threat 
of such certain destruction. There must be somethin’ about the 
prospect o’ becomin’ a mother that gives a woman a courage 
and endurance that men don’t know nothin’ about. While I 
was busy at the pump, I heard a scream above the roar of the 
wind and sea. I rushed into the cabin, afeard that the worst had 
happened — that she was in labor; but it was a shout of joy, 
for lookin’ in the direction she pointed I could see a Coast Patrol 
boat wallowin’ through the cross seas toward us. This was some 


in the Sound. As he cast me 
off after half an hour’s run, I wished Sue a happy voyage, the 
baby a happy landin’ and a long life to the Coast Guard. 

“With a much lighter heart I pulled myself together for the 
beatin’ I expected to have to take in the teeth of the gale on 
my trip back to Avon. The wind was now about due west and, 
although Avon was then only about 15 miles up the shore, I had 
to head offshore to keep from swampin’ the boat in the trough 
of the heavy cross seas. 

“It was about six o’clock in the evenin’ when I| parted with 
Sue and the wind was still pickin’ up. At this time o’ the year, 
the sun is about two hours high at six o’clock but the clouds 
were so heavy and so low and the mist so thick that I soon lost 
sight of the shore though I was barely makin’ headway as I put 
off across the Sound. I kept the wind on the port bow but as fur 
abeam as the boat could take it until I thought I’d made 
enough distance so that I could put the wind astern and go in 
on a followin’ sea. 

“Watchin’ constantly fur a chance to make the tack without 
swampin’ the boat, I gave the wheel a hard turn to starboard 
just as the bow nosed into a heavy sea. She made it just in time 
to catch the next sea on the port quarter and I breathed easier, 
hopeful that the trouble was over; but my hopes died a-bornin.’ 
’*Bout the time the boat was under way agin with the engine 
runnin’ free, it sputtered a few times, missed and died. Thinkin’ 
that the wallow of the boat on the turn had dislodged some trash 
and clogged the pipe line, I locked the wheel and examined the 
carburetor. It was dry. Turning to the gas tank, I opened the 
drain and found it also was dry. 

“Night was closin’ in and I could just see the beams from the 
Cape Hatteras Light which was about three points on the star- 

(Continued on page 96) 
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TRANSIT 


AT ADEN 


Across the Indian Ocean, From Karachi to 


Aden, in a Small Native Craft 


By E. F. PARKER 


The ‘‘Salamat Sawai” was an open harbor sailing craft, a cross between a sailing bumboat and a small lighter. She was 
about 35 feet long and was rigged with a large lateen sail on an enormous yard with a small light weather mizzen aft 







T’S GONE six, Tom. Will you take her for a bit; I want to 
have a look at the chart.” 

Tom took the helm and I checked the course. We were 
off the south coast of Arabia, approaching Aden, and were 
five weeks out from Karachi, our starting point, so natu- 
rally all hands were extremely anxious to make a landfall. 
One look at the ship and her crew was quite enough to 
explain our anxiety. The Salamat Sawai was an open harbor 
sailing craft, a cross between a sailing bumboat and a small 
lighter, about 35 feet long and rigged with a large lateen sail on 
an enormous yard with a small light weather mizzen aft. By no 
stretch of imagination could she be called an ideal craft for 
ocean voyaging. : 

Anyone looking at her would naturally have said: ‘“‘ What on 
earth are you doing sailing across the Indian Ocean in a boat like 
that?”’ The answer was not at all clear. All we could say was 
that both Tom and I wanted to make the trip under sail and 
this was the best we could do with the financial resources at our 
disposal. Every vessel we had tried to buy or charter had pre- 
sented difficulties — either the price was too high, the crew 
would not come, the ship was found to be unsound, or some 
other complication cropped up. When we were getting desperate, 
we found the Salamat Sawai tucked away, deserted and forlorn, 
on the beach of an island in Karachi Harbor. We fitted her out 
with the assistance of the islanders, found a crew of four who 
were ready to venture with us on our apparently mad journey, 
and set sail. 

At the start, our voyage had prospered. We sailed southward 
from Karachi with the tail of the northeast monsoon and we 
made good 100 miles a day. We had originally intended to sail 
south well into the Indian Ocean with the northeast monsoon 
behind us, make a sweep round south of Socotra and up the 
African coast into the Gulf of Aden. By this means we hoped to 
catch the beginning of the southwest monsoon south of Socotra 
48 soon as the northeast breeze died away and thus carry a fair 
wind for practically the whole journey. The plan, excellent 
though it was in theory, was discarded after the first week. It 
was absurd, we argued, to sail at right angles to the way we 
wanted to go when there was such a good breeze all ready to 
take us straight there; so we altered course and headed direct 
for Aden. Our temerity was soon rewarded. 

The wind dropped and dropped and finally died away alto- 
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gether, leaving us in an area of glassy calms and faint evening 
cat’s-paws where we lay scarcely moving for nearly a week. 
Without any shade or cover, we suffered the tortures of the 
damned with heat, discomfort and boredom, and spent most of 
the time reading extracts from the Ancient Mariner to each 
other. During this calm patch, Tom who had been reading The 
Red Sea and Gulf of Aden Pilot found in it some remarks about 
the island of Socotra. After warning us to keep well away from 
the island and to avoid the bloodthirsty inhabitants, it then 
said: ‘‘The chief export of the island is Dragon’s Blood.” This 
intrigued us and we decided to go to Socotra and get some of it. 

In the manner of the Elizabethan navigators, we got on the 
latitude of the island (we had a sextant but no chronometer, so 
could find our latitude each day at noon but had to rely on dead 
reckoning and guesswork for our longitude) and slowly, pro- 
pelled by fickle light breezes, ran westward along this parallel. 
We sighted the island after three weeks at sea and arrived at 
Tamrida, the capital, in the middle of a sharp easterly blow 
which threatened to swamp us at any moment. We made a 
perilous landing in a, dugout canoe and, after searching the small 
Arab village, at last found our Dragon’s Blood in the house of an 
Arab trader. 

To our disappointment, we learned that it was not necessary 
to hunt dragons through the craggy mountains and slay them to 
get it. It is the sap of a tree which dribbles out in a tame manner 
and sets into a hard, shiny red substance like sealing wax. It is 
ultimately ground up and used as a coloring matter in shellac 
and in boot polish. There was a fair wind to continue our journey 
which we were loth to miss so, taking our Dragon’s Blood and a 
sheep which we had collected, we set out for the ship after only 
a few hours ashore. : 

From Socotra we made moderate progress towards the Ara- 
bian coast and picked it up after about four days. There was re- 
puted to be a strong easterly breeze in the Gulf of Aden but, as 
we approached it, the winds remained light. A band of pirates 
appeared one evening when we closed with the shore. First, two 
men from a small village by the water’s edge came out in a light 
canoe and inspected our craft from every angle, then made off 
for the shore at a great pace. We were puzzled by their behavior 
and were discussing the reason for it when we noticed signs of 
activity in the village which, when viewed through the glasses, 
proved to be a number of fairly villainous looking Arabs hurry- 











The glow of the dying fire lighted up our black and bearded faces 


ing out of their houses, slinging rifles on their backs, and sticking 
knives into their belts. When they started launching a long, 
rakish-looking craft down the beach in considerable haste 
there could be little doubt as to what they were, or what their 
intention was. We could see them only dimly through the 
gathering dusk and we watched with growing anxiety till, quite 
suddenly, we felt the evening breeze lightly fanning our cheeks. 
With unbelievable slowness, the Salamat Sawai got under way 
and, as we at last got moving, we could only just make out the 
pirate craft which had by then reached the water’s edge. As soon 
as we were sure that they could see us no longer, we altered 
course out to sea away from the coast and sat in perfect silence 
as the ship ghosted along. After an interminable wait, we heard 
faint sounds of oars and voices far inshore. They soon died away 
and we heard nothing more. After a long wait, we altered course 
again parallel to the coast and continued our journey. The 
danger was apparently over and conversation was gradually 
resumed in normal tones but a feeling of tenseness and watch- 
fulness remained throughout the night till dawn showed us an 
empty sea. 

For a week we had journeyed along the barren and inhospita- 
ble coast of Southern Arabia with tiresome fickle and contrary 
winds. Now, at last, we were within striking distance of our ob- 
jective and, furthermore, we appeared to have at last encoun- 
tered the true easterly wind which we had been expecting. It 
was late but nevertheless welcome as by this time the bottom 
of the ship was so covered with barnacles and other marine 
growth that she slipped through the water about as easily as a 
hairbrush through thick cream and needed aot of driving to get 
up any speed at all. 

When Tom took over the helm, the four members of the crew 
were around the mast discussing something with great earnest- 
ness. We had a good idea what the trouble was but kept quiet 
until Ali Mohammed, our leading hand, came aft and rather 
sheepishly embarked on a long, rambling statement to the effect 
that we were sailing on the wrong course and heading away from 
the land. They all knew that if we followed the land we were 
sure to come to Aden but to sail out to sea again like this was 
madness which would result only in losing ourselves and spend- 
ing weeks at sea again. He knew that the sahibs were clever and 
that they had found the way this far across the ocean with 
marvelous skill but he implored us to stick to the coast and we 
could not go wrong. Tom and I now thought we could see 
something which looked like land straight over the bowsprit 
end but, not being sure, we continued the discussion and called 
on Saleh, the mate, who had sailed in an ocean-going dhow, to 
refute the other three (all of whom were freshmen or longshore- 
men) and explain to them that we were sailing across a bay and 
that Aden was the other side. Saleh, with his long cynical face 
and straggly whiskers, was the youngest member of the crew 
but his experience and navigational knowledge gave him a 
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superiority over the older men which he usually exploited to 
the full. Today, however, he took their side and agreed that it 
was a mistake to sail away from the coast. Old Hajji, with his 
red dyed beard, genial face and red turban, said that when he 
had been to Mecca 20 years before there was no bay in these 
parts and ‘he was sure we had made a mistake. 

By now, Tom and I were fairly sure of ourselves so I informed 
the crew that they were to look carefully in every direction. If 
they could see Aden we would steer for it but if not we would 
go back to the coast and follow it along. All of them had been 
facing aft during the discussion so they turned round and 
started to search the horizon. Right over the bowsprit end that 
unmistakable lump of rock which is Aden stood out proud and 
clear against the red of the setting sun. Excited chatter broke 
out from everyone and our prestige as navigational wizards 
soared to the highest peak it had reached since the day we 
sighted Socotra. 

The wind was still increasing and by now a fresh breeze was 
blowing on the quarter. We checked the speed by our speed in- 
dieator, and found it to be six and a half knots. Our ‘‘speed in- 
dicator” was a fishing line with a silver spinner bait on the end. 
In the clear water and sunshine of the Indian Ocean, the spinner 
showed up distinctly from the stern so we were able to throw 
small pieces of screwed up paper off the stern into the water and 
note the time which elapsed before they passed the spinner at 
the end of the line. By making the line 60.8 ft. long (exactly 9 
of a nautical mile) the calculation required to work out the 
speed in knots was a simple one. 

At the speed which we were now going, it was clear that if 
the wind held and we carried on we would be in Aden before 
daylight. There was no moon and the sky appeared dull and 
overcast so, to all appearances, we were in for a pitch black 
night which would be eminently unsuitable for entering a strange 
harbor of which we had no detailed chart. When the strength 
of the wind and the unmanageability of our craft were taken into 
consideration, it was apparent that the correct course was to 
reduce sail, stand well off till dawn and then make a reasonably 
cautious approach in daylight. Though both of us agreed that 
this was the correct course, we were equally agreed that, having 
got this far and having a fair wind behind us, what we wanted 
to do — and what we were going to do — was to push on and 
get to our destination as soon as possible, whatever time of day 
or night it might be. Having made this decision, we set about 
collecting all the information we could about the harbor and, 
with the aid of a small scale chart of the Gulf of Aden, the 
Pilot Book and memories of what we had seen from the decks of 
liners on the way out, we managed to produce a rough sketch of 
the harbor which we thought would be good enough to keep us 
clear of all obstacles and enable us to find our way to the ap- 
proximately correct place. 

While we had been doing our chart work and research in the 
failing evening light, we had been sitting aft and old Hajji of 
the red beard had been sitting beside us steering.’ Amidships, 
in the main well of the ship, Ali was preparing the evening meal 
while up forward of the mast Saleh and Ali Mohammed were 
getting the anchor out from the mass of firewood under which it 
was buried, bending on the cable and getting it coiled down. 
The forward part of the ship was entirely taken up with the 
anchor and cable, a great mass of firewood, now fortunately 
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diminished considerably, and two tar drums which had con- 
tained water but were now practically empty. Abaft this was 
the main beam across the ship which supported the mast and 
formed the forward end of the well —a space about ten feet 
wide and twelve feet long in which all of us lived, ate, slept and 
had our being. 

At the forward end of the well were stowed our suitcases with 
shoregoing clothes and our main food supplies consisting of bags 
of rice, lentils, potatoes, onions and flour. In the center was a 
square box, lined with tin and filled with sand, on which we lit an 
open fire and did our cooking. At the after end of it was a great 
cylindrical water tank (an old boiler lashed athwartships) and a 
wooden box containing our books, charts and instruments. 
Another small box had originally contained goodies such as 
tinned food and chocolate but for some time now it had been 
quite empty. Abaft all this and raised slightly above it were the 
stern sheets where we sat, steered and navigated. Underneath 
were stowed all sorts of odds and ends such as fishing lines, spare 
lashings, dried fish, curry, spices and many other items, some of 
which were even now still a mystery. 

Just as it was getting dark, Ali announced that supper was 
ready. There was no need to ask what was for supper, it had 
been the same since we had finished the Socotra sheep nearly a 
fortnight before: boiled rice, dahl (a kind of lentil) and curried 
dried fish. We heaped our plates and set about it as though we 
had never seen food before. As soon as we had got going, the 
rest of the crew, except the helmsman, clustered round the dish 
and made a communal set-to with their fingers. We still clung to 
our European superiority and ate ours off plates with spoons and 
forks but there I think our superiority ended. 

In appearance, there was little to choose between us and the 


crew except that the crew were probably a little better dressed. : 


Both Tom and I had nearly six weeks’ growth of beard and, as 
both of us were good growers, it was fairly luxuriant. We wore 
turbans tied in the Mohammedan style and nothing else except 
a towel around our loins. The ship being completely open and 
without shade, our bodies were burned dark brown by the sun 
and nobody would imagine for a moment that either of us was 
any other than an Indian seaman. 

While we were finishing our meal the breeze still showed signs 


of increasing, so we lowered the mizzen and stowed it. We were . 


now under the mainsail only and that threatened to become too 
much. There was no method of reefing the mainsail and the only 
way of shortening sail still further was to lower the yard right 
down on deck, unlace the sail from the yard, remove two pieces 
from the end of the yard which had been fixed on with string 
and lace a smaller mainsail onto the shortened yard. When all 
this had been done, the sail could be hoisted and reset. As it was 
now dark with a considerable sea, and the big yard which we had 
up was nearly ten feet longer than the ship, the undertaking was 
4 formidable one. Tom and I discussed the problem at some 
length and, after consulting Ali Mohammed, we decided as 
usual on the easiest course and left the big sail up. 

The loom of the lighthouse of Aden was now clearly visible 
and, though the light had not yet lifted above the horizon, it 
was clear that we were making excellent progress and had every 
chance of being inside the harbor the same night. Tom and I 
discussed what we were going to do next after we had arrived at 
Aden. Our time was our own for another six months and I was in 
favor of getting back to England as quickly as possible to get 
the most of the season’s sailing at home. Tom, however, thought 
it would be a good idea to go off with a camel to some unknown 
destination in the Arabian desert and keep away from civiliza- 
tion a little longer. 

We then started asking ourselves why we did uncomfortable 
and pointless things like sailing about in small wet boats, climb- 
ing mountains, or hacking our way through tropical jungles 
when we could well stay at home and live a comfortable, civil- 
wed, well ordered life. I was of the opinion that it was like 
hitting yourself on the head with a hammer; it was hell while it 
lasted, but the change when it stopped was absolutely mar- 
velous. Tom said he did it to get away from civilization, espe- 
cially from women. Civilized life was too complicated and 
difficult and women made it worse. 
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We hit her a glancing blow and scraped our way aft with a noise that 
boded ill for the destroyer’s paint work 


The wind was now practically dead aft and the sea had risen 
so that steering was difficult and required unremitting atten- 
tion. Tom called Ali and the old man shuffled up and took the 
helm. He was our star helmsman and had brought us through a 
nasty following sea off Socotra with consummate skill. He had 
the good helmsman’s knack of knowing, without ever looking 
around, which way the sea would swing the ship, checking her 
before any dangerous movement started. He could, when occa- 
sion demanded, produce an amazing amount of strength for 
such a frail old man. 

By now, great seas were piling up astern, lifting us up as they 
overtook us and dropping us as they rushed on into the night 
ahead. At times we rose upon a crest, poised a breathless mo- 
ment on its breaking top and then slid down its back as it left us 
behind. A moment later, we lay rolling in a trough, heavy and 
lifeless, with a great sea rearing up astern and threatening to 
engulf us but always, as the sea overtook us, the Salamat Sawai 
rose buoyantly to it and rode it as it went by. 

Tearing along like this, despite our foul bottom, we made ex- 
cellent progress. By two o’clock in the morning, the lighthouse 
on Aden was high out of the water and close aboard we could 
distinguish the black mass of the land. We consulted our rough 
sketch of the harbor by the dim light of the lantern which 
lighted the compass, and decided to hold on westward across the 
entrance till the lights of the town opened up; we would then 
jibe over and stand in on the northerly course up the center of 
the harbor. Gradually we passed the black mass of land and the 
lights of the harbor started to open up, one by one. 

When the center of the lights was nearly north of us we got 
ready to wear ship. In an ordinary fore and aft-rigged yacht, 
this is a comparatively simple operation but in Salamat Sawai 
it was, even under favorable conditions, a formidable maneuver 
occupying some ten to fifteen minutes. In pitch darkness, with a 
considerable sea running, it threatened to be a difficult and 
dangerous task. First of all, the main sheet was eased gradually 
till the whole sail was drifting away ahead of the ship, con- 
trolled only by the extreme end of the mainsheet. Next, by pull- 
ing here and there, the great yard was persuaded into an un- 
stable position vertically up and down the forward side of the 
mast. Then all the shrouds on the old weather side were cast off, 
passed round the mast and set up again on the new weather 
side. All this was carried out to the accompaniment of heavy 
rolling, which made movement about the ship difficult, and con- 
tinuous slatting of the mainsail and main sheet, which threatened 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Many Boats and Little Wind Characterized the 38th Annual Chicago-Mackinac Classic 


By HERMAN T. VAN MELL 


OT SINCE the war began had such a large fleet 
turned out for the Mackinac Race. Thirty-seven 
yachts crossed the line off Chicago on Saturday, 
July 21st, little realizing that the Chicago Yacht 
Club’s 38th Annual Classic was to turn out into 
one of the slowest of drifting matches. 

The heavy northerly winds of the previous 
week, which had wrecked the race from Port Huron to Macki- 
nac, had long since subsided and a practically stationary 
barometer held little promise of wind. 

The start was in a light southeasterly breeze; later in the after- 
noon the breeze shifted vaguely toward the northern sector but 
did not settle down with any definiteness. When the wind went 
forward, the skippers had to make the choice of bearing to the 
east or tacking to maintain a position on or to the west of the 
rhumb line to Point Betsie. As it turned out, the better course 
was to hold to the westward and stay in the middle of the lake. 
The light head winds did not prevail .long but went aft suffi- 
ciently to provide a reach, as an average condition. Constant 
wind shifts required a lot of light canvas drill. Many of the cruis- 
ing boats had borrowed small light stuff from the Class R fleet 
and used these sails to advantage when their regular canvas 
proved too big or too heavy to fill. 

The competition was intense with a number of previous win- 
ners out to repeat. Last year’s Universal Division winner Falcon 
IT, under charter to a syndicate consisting of Henry Holsman, 
Levering Cartwright and Russell McGee, was out to repeat as 
was Ted Lumbard’s and Jack Kinsey’s Bangalore Too. Gloriant 
(now named Spindle, the radically designed Class Q racer which 
had sailed to victory in 1939 and 1943) was sailed by her owner 
Vitas Thomas, and another Milwaukee boat and previous win- 
ner, Otto Dreher’s Lively Lady, set out to give the Universal 
Division a hot time of it. The Class Q boat Hope, winner in 
1938, also competed. George Sollitt tried for another win for his 
large cruising cutter White Cloud. And L. L. (Ole) Karas, with a 
record of many Mackinac victories to his credit with other boats, 
set out to prove that Cara Mia had what it took. The largest 
wartime fleet and the 
lightest of wartime 
breezes resulted in 
elapsed times of from 
68 to 99 hours. 





The Universal Division 

getting away in the light 

wind at the start. “Spindle” 

in foreground, “Revenge” 
at right 


Capt. Max Arthur 








By late Saturday the fleet was well spread out. Saturday nicht 
developed a threat of squalls from the northwest; heavy cloud 
banks built up and there was considerable lightning and thunder 
toward Milwaukee but this condition broke up with a few scat- 
tered sprinklings which reached only some of the fleet. The 
Chicago-Mackinac steamer, carrying the race committee and a 
large contingent of wives of the racers, passed through the ficet 
some 40 miles out about 11:30 p.m. Some of the boys had ar- 
ranged in advance to signal to the steamer with flashlights as 
she passed; this was the last the race committee saw of the fleet 
until the boats got past Gray’s Reef on the last lap. 

Early Sunday morning, the leading boats were scattered along 
the steamer course to Point Betsie, out in the lake about oppo- 
site Milwaukee. Visibility was poor because of heavy fog. 
Frantic fog horn blowing was heard all around and one could tell 
from the sound of the deeper ore boat whistles that they were 
proceeding slowly and altering course from time to time to clear 
the yachts, which they could hear but not see. 

Later on Sunday, a hot sun burned off the fog overhead but 
visibility remained limited at the surface. Water was calm and 
the breeze light. Progress was slow and by late afternoon a few 
of the leading yachts had progressed to points south of Little 
Sable. Many boats lost steerage way and their crews went swim- 
ming to get relief from the heat. Sunday night was light, the 
moon almost full; visibility was poor along shore and it was 
difficult to pick up lights. 

Monday was the real heartbreaker. The long hours of slow 
progress were beginning to tell; the glare of the sun reflected 
from the glassy water, the fitfulness of the vague little breezes 
which occasionally sprang up and the lack of sleep all added up. 
It was probably this combination which began to weed out the 
winners from the losers. The leaders redoubled their efforts, tried 
every possible and some impossible combinations of sails. As the 
crew said of one of their boys in Bangalore Too: ‘They say a 
good sailor sails every foot of the way, but that Marty Nilsen 
up on the fore deck is sailing every inch of the way.” 

That Monday was a killer. Slick water, tiny cat’s-paws, boats 
off to one side getting a streak and moving out ahead, good posi- 
tions completely ruined. Nine hours and only 15 miles to the 
good! About half the fleet was visible at one time off Big Sable. 
Tahuna and Malabar XI, far inshore, lay for a long time and 
then picked up an onshore breeze which advanced them sub- 
stantially. Later, Batavia, about four miles offshore, picked up 
some breeze and started to move, then ran out of it, headed in- 
shore hunting wind, and finally went flat. Further out, a long 
procession, including T'rident and Venturon, made little progress. 
But far out in the lake, a small number of boats, including 
Blitzen, Bangalore Too and Cara Mia, picked up a southwesterly 
breeze which began to get them going. 

The fleet inshore finally got past Point Betsie, some 220 miles 
out of Chicago, about-one and two o’clock Tuesday morning, 
picked up the southwesterly and from then on 
started boiling down through Manitou Passage. 
From midnight Monday on through the finish 
(for those boats which finished by Tuesday 
evening) the fleet enjoyed some 20 hours of sail- 
ing they will never forget with a strong, steady 
fair wind and ideal conditions. 

Tuesday was a brilliant day with a clear, blue 
northern sky, high cirrus wisps and a cool wind 
clipping along some 15 to 20 miles an hour. 
Finally getting into the channel through Gray’s 
Reef the racers hailed the lighthouse to find 
how many boats were ahead of them. From 
there it was some 414 miles to No. 5 bell buoy 
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: F. W. Johnson 


“Tar Baby” (left), winner Class A Universal Division. ‘Cara Mia” (center) had what it took and 
in her L. L. Karas won his seventh Mackinac Race. ‘‘Tahuna”’ won in Class B, Cruising Division 






and then due east the last 25 miles to the Island, with a jibe 
around No. 5 and a broad reach, the wind shifting and calling for 
more spinnaker work into the home stretch. 

Tar Baby missed some of that day’s sailing by coming in first, 
at 10:30 a.m., Tuesday, but failed to save her time on Cara Mia 
which finished a few minutes later to take the Mackinac Cup. 
Emie Grates’ Blitzen, one of the few boats to finish the Port 
Huron to Mackinac Race (she won it arid then proceeded to 
Chicago as the only Detroit entry in the Mackinac), was the 
first cruising boat to finish, at 11:20, but she also failed to save 
her time over the Class C cruiser Bangalore Too, which finished 
at 12:38 to repeat her victory of last year and take the Mackinac 
Trophy. 

These boats were among the few which consistently remained 
to the west of the rhumb line and made their first landfalls ten 
or more miles off Point Betsie; this enabled them to stay west of 
the Manitous and to catch the southwesterly winds much earlier 
than the rest of the fleet. 

Bangalore Too is a Sparkman & Stephens Voyager Class 
yawl built by Lawley in 1938. She is 44’ l.o.a., 31’ L.w.l., beam 
of 10’ 6” and draft of 6’ 9’. She was bought by E. B. Lumbard 
and J. D. Kinsey late in 1943. She won the Mackinac Cup last 
year under much the same weather conditions as this year. 
Starboard watch in Bangalore Too was made up of Ted Lumbard, 
William Getz, Jr., Raymon Strout and Al Miller; port watch, 
Jack Kinsey, Martin Nilsen, Duncan Meier and Arthur Call- 
man. Jack Kinsey, Marty Nilsen, Duncan Meier and Ray Strout 
had sailed together for a long time and had been in the cuttér 
Bangalore, then owned by Ted Lumbard, which won the Cruising 
Class time prize in 1939 and 1940. 2 

Staying high of the course to maintain a middle of the lake 
position, Bangalore Too picked up a light northwesterly with a 
touch of rain. About 10:30 p.m. Saturday, the 
wind settled down, after she had made considerable 
westing, to enable her to hold a fairly steady course 
until about 6:30 p.m. Monday, when she picked 
up Point Betsie. At this time she was some ten to 
twelve miles out in the lake, four miles west of the 
steamer lane and, the breeze going southwesterly, 
the crew decided to go west and to the windward of 
the Manitous. At midnight she rounded North 

Manitou and headed for South Fox Island Light 
on a broad reach with mizzen staysail pulling 
mightily, spinnaker forward on the pole. South 
Fox was passed at 2:50 a.m. Tuesday after reeling 
off 19 miles in one hour fifty minutes and then oe 
course was altered for Gray’s Reef Light.A runof = 4% 


“Bangalore Too” (left), sailed by Lumbard and Kinsey, 
won the Mackinac Trophy, Cruising Class. ‘‘Sparkle” 
(right) cleaned up in the small Cruising Class D 


Capt. Max Arthur 


43 miles brought her to Gray’s Reef at 8:40 a.m., where the crew 
learned from the lighthouse keeper that they were fourth boat; 
they could see Blitzen ahead. At 9:10, she rounded old No. 5 
bell buoy (a mark of the course) and, still carrying spinnaker, 
bore east for the Island. St. Helena Light was brought abeam at 
10:30 a.m. after a fast 13.5 mile run from No. 5 and at 11:30, 
South Graham Shoals (a mark of the course required to be left 
to port) was reached. 

Then, less than three miles from the finish line, the spinnaker 
was suddenly taken aback by an east wind which rode in on the 
back of a current from Lake Huron into the Mackinac Straits 
and tangled with the westerly from Lake Michigan. A few hun- 
dred yards astern they could see the white-crested seas still 
piling in from the southwest. Finally, after visions of being 
thus trapped for a long time while competitors came up (as has 
happened so often in previous Mackinac races), the southwes- 
terly prevailed over the current and breeze from Huron and 
Bangalore Too banged into the finish only 1 hour, 18 minutes 
behind Blitzen and well within her time on the Detroit boat. 

The Cara Mia had a similar story to relate. Under the com- 
mand of her owner-skipper L. L. (Ole) Karas (veteran of 21 
Mackinac races, winner of seven in which he was skipper, a 
crew member of three other winners) and handled by a first 
rate crew, there was no question left as to who was queen of the 
Universal Division. At the start they had planned to stay as 
close to the rhumb line as possible but shortly afterward decided 
that in view of the light, fluky weather conditions it was the 
better part of wisdom to stay west of the line and toward the 
middle of the lake to take advantage of whatever weather came 
along. Even on this course, they had the same extremely light 
and fluky winds through Sunday and Monday which annoyed 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Mackinac where she was first to finish among the cruisers 


in Harbor Beach’s Harbor of Refuge, 60 miles from the start, 


than 12 hours ahead of the next yacht, Manitou, a 64-foot yawl. 


to the Eight-Metre Shamrock, the only finisher in her division. 

Those big Lake Huron seas took a heavy toll and seasick- 
ness demoralized crew after crew. Thus, as it goes in yacht rac- 
ing, the boys who work at desks during the week discovered they 


pushing to windward in a sea kicked up by a gale. Seemingly 
there’s nothing more upsetting to a Corinthian crew. 
Eight hours after the Saturday afternoon start, yachts were 
either racing back before it under jibs or 
rags to the Black River rendezvous at Port; 
Huron or clawing their way into Harbor 
Beach. By Sunday noon, Black River, ac- 
cording to the stories, was crowded and the 
Blue Water Sportsmen Association of Port 


The start of the Port Huron-Mackinac gave no 
forecast of what was ahead. Left to Right, 
“Shamrock,” “‘Soubrette,’’ ‘‘Tigress,” ‘‘White 
Heather,” ‘“‘Kathmar,” ‘‘Apache,’”’ ‘Blitzen’ 
and “Vitesse” 





“Blitzen” drove through the tough going to win the Port Huron- 
Mackinac, the first of only six to finish, and then sailed the Chicago- 


HOSE week-end Vikings who race sailing yachts proved 
to be ‘‘anything but” in this year’s Port Huron-Mackinac 
‘Race. Only four, Blitzen, Manitou, Apache and Last Straw, 
out of the record entry of 40 stayed out to slog their way 
through the nor’easter to the finish at Mackinac Island. The 
other two recorded finishers, Shamrock and Hostess II, anchored 


sewed sails and then came on when the weather had moderated. 
Blitzen, behaving like a gal home from college on spring vaca- 
tion, loved it all the way and swept everything. She was more 


Apache was third in, won in Class B of racing-cruising and took 


second in the fleet of cruising boats. Last Straw was the only 
other cruising entry to stay in the race. Racing class honors went 


were ill-equipped physically to stand the rigors of many hours of 
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But Six of a Fleet of Forty Contestants Weathered 
the 1945 Port Huron-Mackinac Race 


By GEORGE E. VAN 


Huron, which had done such a superlative job before the race 
looking after the necessities and the entertainment of the 
yachtsmen, went right back to work. There was food for all 
hands and medical attention for the boys who got banged up. 
There were men on each of these boats who didn’t want to quit; 
they had no choice. When five out of seven of a crew are down, 
which was the average in the 40- to 45-footers, or nine out of 
eleven, as happened in one of the big ones, there isn’t enough 
manpower left to handle the ship. No life ever has been lost ina 
Port Huron-Mackinac race and the record still stands after the 
1945 event. 

Vitesse, Clete Welling’s New York “32”, winner of the 1944 
race, with her main down and sailing under a working jib, went 
aground at Forster, about 35 miles from the start. It was one of 
those things that happen at sea. Her crew knew they were near 
the Michigan shore but figured they were still in deep water. As 
Vitesse hit, she shot off a Very pistol. The burning rocket re- 
vealed trees. Seas lifted her up on the beach and Les Nevins, 
one of her crew, jumped overboard. The water was up to his 
waist and he made his way to a sapling where he tied a guide 
line. The rest of the crew then came ashore and slept for several 
hours. By that time the water was only ankle deep all around the 
ship, which made it possible for them to unload everything 
portable. A week later Vitesse was skidded off and towed to the 
Fisher yard in Detroit. She wasn’t leaking and her motor still 
ran. Her lead was considerably chewed up, but will be replaced, 
and she’ll be back in commission later this year. 

Just about every boat reported torn canvas, damaged rig- 
ging. Stormy Petrel, 38-foot cutter belonging to Eddie Flinter- 
man and Dave Sutter of the Crescent 8.Y.C., lost her spar as did 
the converted Six-Metre Jack, owned by W. R. Loughlin of Bay 
City. As yachts withdrew, skippers reported by wire and ’phone 
to Chairman Charley McGregor who had done such a wonderful 
job of getting out the record fleet. Best withdrawal crack came 
from Skippers Price and McPetrie of the 30-foot sloop Gale. 
Their wire read: ‘‘Big Bad Lake — Little Gale Goes Home.” 

As the fleet lay along the docks in Black River that Saturday 
noon before the start, skippers and crews had no inkling of the 
pushing around they were to get from the weather. The forecast 
promised nine to twelve miles out of the north to east with a 
swing back into the northwest sometime Sunday. But skies were 
overcast and it rained intermittently as the fleet headed for the 
line. The wind, of course, was ahead. It always seems to be that 
way when it’s raining. Last Straw, Charley Buysee’s 44-foot 
Fishers Island, was first over at the lee end and held the lead for 
the first mile. But Blitzen, jamming through Vitesse’s lee, worked 
her way to windward and out in front of the fleet by the end of 
the first hour. The wind was then about eight miles. The small 
cruisers, which started 15 minutes later, encountered light airs 
and some of them had all kinds of trouble getting across the 
starting line. 

Some hours later, around 6:00 p.m., the wind was doing busi- 

(Continued on page 102) 
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It was on the night of April 19th, 1841, when the American sailing ship “William Brown’ collided with an iceberg 


-ETIQUETTE FOR MURDER 


By CALMAR M. McCUNE 


when the American sailing-ship William Brown, 250 miles 

off Cape Race, collided with an iceberg. There was a moment 
when the noise of water pouring into the bilge could be plainly 
heard; then this was lost in the cries of the passengers. On deck, 
the slatting of canvas and shouts of the crew merged as pas- 
sengers poured from the companionways. Dominating the ac- 
tions of all was the knowledge that the William Brown carried 
only a 2214-foot longboat and a much smaller jolly boat. 

When the William Brown sank an hour and a half after she 
struck, 31 passengers were still huddled onher deck, to go down 
with the ship. Theirs was a conventional death in the year 
1841. Emigrants bound for America were fortunate to obtain 
passage and an adequate number of lifeboats was not included 
in the bargain. 

An incident far more spectacular than that of passengers 
left behind to drown has made the loss of the William Brown of 
more than statistical importance. On the night after the sinking, 
sixteen persons were thrown out of the William Brown’s long- 
boat in order to’ keep her afloat. 

When survivors were landed, public interest in the tragedy 
was quickly kindled. Who had done the killing? How had those 
who were to die been selected? Wasn’t it a crime to take the 
life of another to save your own? While these and other questions 
were still being discussed, one of the William Brown’s seamen, 
Alexander William Holmes, was charged with manslaughter 
and placed on trial in the United States Circuit Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. The judge’s rulings in that case 
stand today as the only expression of an American court on the 
etiquette to be observed in killing one’s fellow occupants of a 
lifeboat. 

Before the William Brown sank, 41 persons had fought their 
Way into the ship’s longboat. When the longboat and jolly boat 
parted company on the following morning, the first mate, eight 
Seamen and 32 half-clad passengers were in the longboat; the 
Captain, seven crew members and one passenger in the smaller 
jolly boat. All day the longboat wallowed soddenly, leaking at a 


[ WAS ten minutes after ten on the night of April 19th, 1841, 


dozen seams. The passengers bailed while the crew rowed. The 
plug came out and for terrifying seconds a fountain spurted 
from the bottom of the boat. It was replaced only to come out 
again. Precious clothing was wadded into the hole. 

The wind freshened at dusk. It was raining heavily. By ten 
o’clock, seas were sloshing over the bow and the mate was him- 
self kneeling in the bottom of the boat bailing desperately. It 
was then, according to the passengers who testified at Holmes’ 
trial, that the mate stood up, exclaimed: “This work won’t do! 
Help me, God!” and gave a command, a command which was a 
sentence of death. ‘‘ Men, go to work!” 

The crew held back. The mate shouted, “‘ Men, you must go to 
work, or we shall all perish! Don’t separate man and wife or 
throw overboard any woman!” Even then the seamen hesitated 
and might not have obeyed had not some of the passengers 
cried out that the boat was sinking. 

The passengers were hardy Scotch and Irish emigrants. Had 
it been daylight, they could have resisted; in the darkness they 
hardly knew what was happening. One at a time men were 
singled out and tossed over the side. One asked and received 
five minutes for prayer, another offered a bribe, two girls whose 
brother was thrown overboard became hysterical. A survivor 
testified that one of them screamed: “Give me only a dress to 
put around myself and I care not to live longer.” Both girls 
jumped overboard. One man was partly.over the side when it 
was learned that his wife was aboard. He was pulled back. Two 
men hid in the bow. They were discovered at daybreak and 
promptly thrown out. A few hours later, the longboat was picked 
up by the ship Crescent. The jolly boat was found by another 
vessel several days later. 

It was Holmes who had led in executing the mate’s order. In- 
deed, some survivors said that the mate had gone completely 
to pieces and that Holmes, a man of courage and resourcefulness, 
had taken his place. Probably this accounts for the fact that, 
even though the fateful order was given by the mate, Holmes 
alone was placed on trial. Although public sympathy favored 
Holmes, his position in court was by no means secure. Courts 
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do not lightly excuse the taking of a life. Throughout the trial 
the defense desperately clutched first one legal straw, then 
another. The fact that its theories might conflict with each other 
and with the evidence made little difference. 

The principal contention of the defense was, of course, that 
the deaths, and particularly that of Frank Askin, whom Holmes 
was specifically charged with having killed, were necessary to 
save the lives of those who did survive. Holmes was portrayed 
to the jury as a man who, through judgment and strength of 
character, kept the longboat. afloat after the mate had given 
up hope. Contrasted with this was a defense argument that 
Holmes had been only an obedient seaman acting under the 
mate’s orders. At odds with both was the assertion that Holmes 
and the other seamen had reverted to a state of nature and were 
not responsible for their acts. 

The prosecution insisted that no necessity for the killing 
existed and that, even if it had, lots should have been drawn to 
select those who were to die. It stressed the fact that although 
31 passengers had gone down with the William Brown and 16, in- 
cluding the two girls who jumped overboard, had been jettisoned 
from the longboat, not one seaman had perished. ~ 

Neither the prosecution nor the defense succeeded in dis- 
' covering any previous judicial decision upon which the court 
could rely, and the judge was faced with the task of formulating 
his own law. He rejected the argument that reversion to a state 
of nature could constitute a defense, explaining that it. would 
be senseless to absolve a seaman from his duty at a time when 
the obligation was most needed. The opposite contention, that 


Holmes was acting under orders from the mate, he answered by: 


saying that no seaman was bound to obey a command to do an 
unlawful act. 

Having repudiated these arguments of the defense, the judge 
laid down the rules of law which were to guide the jury in ar- 
riving at a verdict. Observing that there was no precedent to 
guide him, the judge turned to text-writers and philosophers, 
commenting: “There is one rule which seems to meet with uni- 


versal consent, when the ship or boat is in no danger of sinking - 


and all sustenance is exhausted, whereby it becomes necessary 
to make one sacrifice to appease hunger, the selection is by lot, 
that being resorted to as the fairest mode and deemed to be in 
some measure an appeal to Providence to choose the victim. 
We have neither heard, read nor known any other mode and can 
conceive none so consonant to justice and humanity.” The judge 
concluded that there was no reason why the same rule should 
not be applied to the occupants of an overcrowded lifeboat. 

It is possible that the judge was influenced by a knowledge of 
instances in which lots had been drawn. Perhaps he had i» mind 
what had occurred 20 years prior to the sinking of the William 
Brown, when a Nantucket whaler was lost and the crew took to 
the boats. After many days at sea, during which they survived 
only by eating comrades who died of natural causes, four men 
remained alive in one of the boats which had become separated 
from the others. They had not eaten for a number of days and, 
although all were on the verge of succumbing to starvation, it 
appeared that none would die before all were too far gone to 
survive. Lots were drawn and the loser was shot. Subsequently 
two of the men were picked up alive. No charges were placed 
against them. 
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One at a time men were singled out and tossed over the side 


The judge made one exception to the necessity for drawing 
lots. He ruled that where the disaster could not be foreseen and 
was so instant and overwhelming as to demand immediate 
action, a failure to draw lots would be excused. 

Holmes’ position was made still more difficult when the judge 
held that, given a situation where either passengers or seamen 
must be sacrificed, lots should first be drawn among crew mem- 
bers and only the captain and the number of seamen essential 
for navigation should be saved. Every seaman assumes this 
risk, said the judge. 

Under the judge’s charge, three principal questions of fact 
remained for the jury to decide. First among these, and pre- 
liminary to the other two, was determining if the danger was so 
great that only by throwing overboard some of the persons in 


‘the longboat could she be kept afloat. Should the jury decide 


against Holmes on this point, its deliberations would be com- 
pleted. Otherwise, it could proceed to consider whether or not 
the mate and eight seamen were all necessary to navigate the 
longboat. If the jury found that no seamen could have been 
sacrificed, they could then pass upon the final hurdle which 
stood between Holmes and freedom. Was the danger so sudden 
and unforeseeable as to justify the failure to draw lots? 

In what respect Holmes’ defense failed, the verdict does not 
disclose. After debating sixteen hours, the jury found him guilty 
but recommended mercy. He was sentenced to six months at 
hard labor and fined $20.00. His sympathizers presented a peti- 
tion to President Tyler seeking a pardon but this was denied. 
The $20.00 fine, however, was subsequently remitted. 

Now that ships provide adequate life-saving facilities and 
lifeboats are practically unsinkable, it is possible that a situation 
similar to the tragedy of the William Brown will never again be 
presented to an American court. If it should, however, the de- 
fense will be thankful for the legal ammunition provided by 
United States vs. Holmes, Federal Case No. 15383. Nor in any 
future trial will the prosecution be without a decision in its 
favor. The prosecution will, of course, contend that the result 
in the Holmes case, while correct in that Holmes was found 
guilty, not only rested upon an improper legal theory but that 
in any event it was the product of a period in American history 
(Continued on page 84) 
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GREAT LAKES 
PASSAGE 


Part Il — From Detroit to New York via 
Lake Erie and the State Barge Canal 


By WALTER N. PHARR 


(In the August issue, the author told of the voyage from Chicago to 
Detroit in his 25-foot sloop Kurvenal. Here he continues the account 
of his 1600-mile ‘delivery trip” which had Long Island Sound as its 
ultimate destination. — Ed.) | 


E SPENT three busy days in Detroit working on the 
\\ | engine. At last it was done and, we finally cast off for 
the run down the Detroit River to Lake Erie. Until 
that morning I did not know that wind could literally “tear up” 
a river so savagely and, although we were bound downstream, 
you would have thought that Kurvenal was trying to do a bit of 
mountain climbing. The wind was still southwest and about 35 
miles per hour with gusts which were both constant and heavy. 
There was also a nasty sea, topped by white caps and stinging 
spindrift, which threw us about a good bit. Unfortunately it 
also stirred up a sizable amount of sediment in the tank which 
clogged up the gas line so we had no alternative but to sail back 
around Belle Isle to correct the matter. (From now on any gas 
tanks of mine will be fitted with hand holes!) 

As we worked our way down river, we could see the officers on 
the bridges of the big freighters shaking their heads at us and we 
took this to mean that shallow Lake Erie was kicking up a fuss. 
Although we had to keep going, we heeded their warning to the 
extent of reefing the staysail. This was the only time on the trip 
the staysail was reefed and, as soon as we were in Lake Erie, 
we shook it out. During that operation, I took a beating up for- 
ward as the bow smashed through each oncoming wave. I 
suspect that it was at this time that I developed my dislike for 
bowsprits; somebody has to get out on them no matter how long 
or short they may be. 

We had to stay in the dredged channel of the Detroit River 
where it enters Lake Erie but we found that it was easy enough 
to keep between the buoys. After extending into the lake a short 
distance, the channel forks. One branch points toward Toledo, 
the other toward Cleveland. As we approached this fork we 
saw a freighter coming up astern at 10 to 12 knots and behind 
her a newer ship going some four to six knots faster. To make it 
more complicated, an ore boat was coming towards us from 
Toledo and another freighter was heading in from Cleveland. 
Had we realized that these four big ships would arrive at the 
intersection at exactly the same time, we would have reversed our 
course or, at least, have run out of the channel into shoal water. 
Perhaps we expected them to slow down a bit or did not realize 
that all five of us would arrive at the same spot at the same mo- 
ment. Anyway, they did not slow up_at all. It seemed as though 
each one of them was trying to get to us first. Each ship appeared 
to arrive at the intersection at exactly the same instant that we 
did and then miraculously passed on, leaving us plunging in her 
wake. It is no exaggeration to say that a straight line could 
have been drawn through the four freighters and Kurvenal at 


" the exact point of division of the two channels. 


It was a long thrash to Cleveland but the sailing was grand. 
We picked up the shore line well to the west of the city and this 
worked out well, for the yacht club is on this side. On this leg 
of the trip we had been nine hours “‘on instruments,” as we say 
in aviation circles, having been out of sight of land. It had 
tained a good bit of the time and, when sitting at the tiller for 
long stretches in a downpour, we found that a two-piece, loose- 
fitting parka rain suit solved the problem of keeping dry. These 
sults can be fastened up snugly when desired and will go over 




















































With her mast finally restepped, ‘‘Kurvenal”’ sails the waters of her new 
home in Long Island Sound’s Manhasset Bay 


everything you need to wear when warmth is a consideration. 
May is cool and windy on the Great Lakes and we wore as much 
clothing as we could most of the time; yet, if either one of us 
had fallen overboard, he could have loosened the snaps on his 
parka suit and, because of its size, have got free quickly and 
easily. 

Too large a rain suit is cumbersome but it certainly should ~ 
not be too tight a fit for safety’s sake. The hood of a parka makes 
hearing difficult but I prefer that inconvenience to water running 
down my neck, which is one of the annoyances of a conventional 
raincoat. We made a practice of but one of us being on deck 
during a heavy rain and at such times the man at the tiller 
double wrapped a waterproof tarpaulin around his waist, legs 
and feet. This practice was important principally because we 
soon learned that water, or at least dampness, will come through 
the seat of an average parka suit. We also wore non-skid sneakers 
as a precaution in getting about the painted canvas deck; hence 
it was necessary to use great caution to keep our feet from being 
soaked during a downpour. 

The Cleveland Yacht Club provides excellent protection and 
we were much impressed with its fleet. The next morning we 
straightened up the ship and then started for Erie, Pa. We were 
in sight of land the entire day and, with a fine southwest wind, 
we ate up the miles to the east. The following morning I tele- 
phoned the Erie airport and was told that the wind was north- 
easterly, of 35 miles per hour with gusts of from 40 to 45 miles 
per hour. But northeast was our course, so we gritted our teeth 
and started out. There was no easily entered port of refuge 
between Erie and Buffalo and, in view of the punishment we 
were taking, we finally realized it was silly to carry on. We had 
made an honest try and knew that for the moment we had had 
enough. Although we were nearly a half a day out, it was a relief 
to turn tail to the wind and sea. How easily we bowled along 
now — but it was the wrong direction! One hour and fifteen 
minutes after turning back we were*back in harbor. 

High winds and heavy seas continued the following day. 
Being weatherbound was bad enough; the fact that there were 
not many more days of my vacation was really serious. I tele- 
phoned our Chief Pilot in New York and begged an additional 
week off without pay. He agreed, but made a point of reminding 
me that I had flown from Chicago to New York in three and a 
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Ted prepares to go to work as we enter one of the 44 locks 
which punctuate the New York State Barge Canal 


half hours and concluded by asking: ‘‘ What are you doing, just 
loafing along the entire way?” Sunny skies and a favorable 
breeze greeted us the next day and, almost before we knew it, 
we had arrived in Buffalo. It was a happy moment — only 344 
miles of the New York State Barge Canal to Albany and 155 
miles down the Hudson to New York. Why, we were almost 
there! : 

Everyone had said that the best way to carry our mast for 
the trip through the canal was on a framing of two by fours 
built up from the deck. Although there were certain advantages 
in such an arrangement, we felt it was making too big a job of it. 
We worked out each problem as it came up. First, our 40-foot 
mast was lowered and laid on several life preserver cushions 
on the port side of the cabin top. The lumber yard was a long 
way off so, using distance as the excuse, we did a bit of scaveng- 
ing. We picked up a short, weathered plank, cut a shallow “V”’ 
in one end, measured the distance from the mast to the deck, 
allowed for chafing gear, and sawed the plank off. This was 
wedged under the mast, between it and the deck and as far aft 
as we could place it. To keep it in place, we simply drove a big 
nail through the plank just below the ““V” notch and another 
near the lower end, thus making a simple set of cleats. It was 
secured with short lashings (in fact it was so secure that we sat 
on this part of the mast most of the way through the canal). 

Another short timber was placed under the mast as far for- 
ward as possible. The port side was selected as the location for 
the spar as we expected to work the canal locks on the starboard 
side. We lashed our stays and shrouds to the mast but in doing 
this we made one mistake. The spreaders were unshipped from 
the mast and lashed in 
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would drop us as much as 45 feet. We calculated that we would 
need two 100-foot lengths so as to have both ends of each line 
on deck. With each line secured at the top of the lock wall, we 
could then free ourselves at any time by letting go one end and 
hauling on the other. Theoretically, our plan was fine but, as 
things worked out, we had reason to use them but once. At first, 
we had fenders on both sides but we quickly discovered it was 
better to keep them all to starboard. Along the concrete sides of 
the locks were slight indentations in which were two-foot lad- 
ders, the steps of which were half-inch metal bars. We found 
these ideal to hook onto with the boat hook amidships. While 
one of us handled the boat hook, the other fended off at bow or 
stern. We became adept at this and soon learned to shift our 
angle of pull forward or aft in anticipation of what was needed 
to keep Kurvenal parallel to and away from the lock side. 

After removing the light boards from the shrouds, we lashed 
them to the hand rails on the cabin top and, as they were not too 
far from their usual location, the electric wire connections still 
fitted. The spotlight was an additional drain on our battery but 
an invaluable aid in picking up buoys and other navigational 
aids. We also needed something to which to affix the anchor 
light which was also used when under way. Our extra mop 
proved an excellent light stanchion and, crude as this sounds, it 
worked splendidly and carried the light at just the right height 
above the deck. 

After passing through the Niagara River, we turned east into 
the canal at Tonawanda. The first two locks, at Lockport, 
carried us down some 75 feet and we felt diminutive indeed 
when we looked back at the top of the first lock from the bottom 
of the second. The parallel sides seemed to close in at the great 
height and the sky seemed as remote as if we were looking at it 
through a telescope. Not until we had pulled away down the 
canal did we feel our own size again. 

The cleanliness and neatness of the canal added immeasurably 
to the pleasure of our passage through rolling hillsides and small 
forests, beautiful plowed fields and small, quiet villages. I have 
seen some of the canals of, Belgium and Holland, during more 
peaceful times, but 1 cannot imagine a waterway more beautiful 
or more picturesque than the one across upper New York State. 

The traffic was heavy with barges and their hard-working 
tugs. The few times we had to wait at a lock we enjoyed talking 
with these canal folk. A family, or a man at least, lived aboard 
each barge; one could always tell whether a woman was on board. 
Small mongrel dogs yipped their warning from most barges 
and gave the feeling that they knew they were earning their 
fare. The “canaler” could throw a line to or on a bitt ashore 
with the accuracy of a cowboy and more often than not their 
“lariat” was a hawser! Frequently we saw tricks done with a 
mooring line when it really counted in the safe handling of the 
craft. Most of the locks could accommodate but two or three 
barges at a time so that the tug would push as many in as the 
lock could hold and then back out to let the gates close. The 
inertia of these heavy barges was great and, though they 
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“Alarge and handsome schooner (above), bound west, 
passed us after we had entered the. canal. Because of 
her size, she carried the mast in the approved canal 
style — on a framing of two by fours built up from the 
deck. Our less conventional method proved just as 
efficient, and was much less trouble to install” 


appeared to be moving fairly slowly, still great damage could 
have been done had the bargemen not been on the job. Some- 
times their mooring lines were handled from the barge and some- 
times from the side of the lock. It was a normal snubbing process, 
of course, but it was the quickness and accuracy of the deck 
hands which was impressive. A flip of the arm sent a kink travel- 
ling down a stiff line causing it to form a half hitch on’a bitt, a 
second snap would start the second kink following at the instant 
the first arrived. 

Each day we started eastward with the first light of dawn 
and usually called it a day shortly after dark. When we 
passed through an interesting town or village, we often found it 
pleasant to stop if only to walk down the main street or enjoy 
a hot meal ashore. On one occasion, a lock attendant told us, 
with a smile, that we had made exactly six miles per hour be- 
tween the last lock and his and thus we learned that news of the 
traffic is telephoned ahead to facilitate the lock being ready to 
receive the oncoming vessel. We waved to everyone and always 
received a friendly ‘“‘hello” in return. Kids gave way to their 
feeling and said “‘ Boy oh boy, that’s the kind of a boat I want!” 
Some few called, ‘‘Where are you from? Where are you going?”’ 
and when we told them they were usually astonished: Yes, we 
liked canaling. 

Often our excuse to stop was for gas, and we were always 
grateful for our large tractor-type funnel which had a most 
efficient screen. Its extreme size simplified the job of pouring 
5-gallon tanks, especially when there was any motion of the 
boat. It’s well to bear in mind that a great majority of gas 
tanks and hoses, no matter how well maintained, are apt to foul 
up to a certain degree, and it is a wise skipper who takes steps 
to avoid the resulting complications. 

During our passage through the canal we developed an effec- 
tive way of cleaning the sediment from the outlet opening of the 
gasoline tank. When the engine began to show that it was starv- 
ing for gas, we knew what was coming and learned to act quickly. 
First, the valve in the gas line at the tank was shut off, then the 
gas line disconnected at the gasculator. We wanted something 
to blow air back through the line into the tank to free the tank 
outlet, so bought a small football pump (about the size of a 
bicycle tire pump) and a short section of 14-inch rubber hose 
which fitted the pump outlet as well as the gas line. The valve in 
the fuel line was opened, six or eight hard strokes were given 
quickly and the valve was turned off, the pump connection was 
removed and the gas line reconnected to the gasculator. This 
device successfully put an end to our gas problems, and from 
then on the Universal purred along without a single complaint. 

There was one more lock to go through, a tremendous one, 
which was in the Hudson River at Troy. At Albany we spotted 
the Coast Guard dock and warehouse crane which a lock at- 
tendant had said we could probably use for restepping our mast. 
We headed in at right angles to the pier on which we could see 
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“The cleanliness and neatness of the canal (below) added immeasurably 
to the pleasure of our passage. | cannot imagine a waterway more 
picturesque than this one across upper New York” 


the marker which showed the river at five feet. Although we 
drew but four feet and were moving slowly, we went hard 
aground some 20 feet from the pier. The water was all of the 
same dark color, so we were certain we had not hit a bar. We 
reversed our engine repeatedly and tried to rock Kurvenal off 
by shifting our weight both fore and aft and from side to side 
— but there we stayed. As a last resort, we put out our small 
anchor but we might as well have thrown it on a concrete floor 
for it came back to us after barely scratching the hard packed 
bottom. After nearly an hour of this we both knew at once 
what was happening — the tide was ebbing; Aurvenal was 
heeling slightly and the gauge on the dock was dropping. The 
fact that there was tide 155 miles up the Hudson was news to us. 

We begrudged the time lost for we had only the rest of that 
day and all the next to get to New York or to some place where. 
we could leave her. But there was nothing to be gained in feeling 
sorry for ourselves so we put some soup on the stove and its 
strength-giving warmth plus the slight rest made us feel better. 
All the vessels which passed us were commercial and seemed to 
give us a wide berth but with the finish of our meal we felt a 
bump. We knew it meant that we were free and jammed into 
each other as we dove for the companionway steps. As the en- 
gine backed us off, we noted that the gauge on the dock had 
risen and, since we both had developed a mistrust of such mark- 
ings, we headed down the river with the mast still riding snugly 
on the cabin top. 

The Dutch picked a beautiful river when they settled on the 
Hudson. In some parts, it is so large it is almost an inland sea, 
in others its banks almost seemed to touch. Two friends from 
New York met us in Poughkeepsie for the final passage home 
and I was more than embarassed when I swung the bow up- 
stream for a landing on the yacht club’s dock to pick them up 
— only to go tearing on by. Once again the tide had fooled me; 
we made it the next time by heading south. 

Our passage around Manhattan Island is an experience for 
one who has not done it before. We made a point of keeping out 


* of everyone else’s way but the harbor’s heavy traffic proved to 


be quite a mental hazard. Fortunately, the tide favored us and 
we made fine time through Hell Gate, the surface of which was 
like an open pan of water which was being vibrated violently. 
Once our engine coughed and stopped and never had Ted and I 
blown out the outlet from the gas tank so fast. Hell Gate is no 
place for a breakdown! An hour later, our hook was down in 
Manhasset Bay and our 1600-mile trip was over. 

Since that time, I have flown across the Atlantic Ocean more 
than a hundred times, have often flown above the Arctic Cir- 
cle and to the other side of the world as far as China. Yet, if I 
were listing the greatest pleasures of my life thus far, my in- 
land voyage in Kurvenal would rank among the best for the 
beauty of things seen and pleasure in the sense of accomplish- 
ment. It was a swell trip! 





















































To shut out glare, curtains are appropriate in a motor boat 


LIGHTING 
THE CRUISER 


Proper Illumination on Deck 


and Below Is a Necessity 
By SAM EMMES 


UCH planning, care and forethought should 
be put into proper lighting and ventilat- 
ing aboard a small boat, and yet how 
often these two important features are 
neglected. This is particularly true of 
lighting, since lack of ventilation is ob- 
vious and calls for immediate remedy; 
while one may put up with poor lighting, perhaps not even 
realizing that it is poor. With a little planning and ingenuity, a 
poorly lighted ship may be transformed from a gloomy dungeon 





' into a comfortable living space. 


In considering lighting, we find that the subject falls into two 
divisions. One is natural lighting, the other artificial illumina- 
tion furnished by the ship’s lighting system. Each source pre- 
sents its own problem. Natural lighting can offer difficulties be- 
cause, with the admission of light, there is sometimes also an 
admission of weather, while inside lighting is dependent upon 
the power available, wiring and the arrangement of fixtures. 

Taking natural lighting first, let’s start with the forepeak, 
usually one of the darkest holes aboard. The installation of a 
couple of deadlights will make an amazing amount of difference 
here. These, because they are permanent and cannot be opened 
are, if properly fitted, quite watertight and well worth the 
trouble of installation. 

Many interiors are planned so that they do not take advan- 
tage of natural lighting. They may be finished in a dark color 
which absorbs what little light is available; actually, dark trim 
against a light background is considerably more effective than 
a completely dark interior, so, if you want your cabin to be 
bright, start by having it finished in a light color to take full 
advantage of whatever light may enter. Because of the scarcity 
of light, curtains usually are not advisable on a sail boat. 

It may perhaps sound paradoxical to suggest that too much 
light can be supplied but this is often the case with power boats, 
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where there may be a disagreeable glare 
inside the cabin. Part of this may come 
from decks and cabin roofs if they are 
painted white. To shut out glare, cur. 
tains are appropriate on a power boat. 
It can be very uncomfortable to sit 
down to a meal that is being reheated 
by the broiling sun. Many modern mo- 
tor cruisers are equipped with venetian 
blinds. These do not look nautical, but 
they certainly are efficient when it comes 
to admitting light without too much 
glare. After all, comfort is important. 

Skylights have been cursed for their 
intrinsic faults where the trouble may 
really lie in faulty installation or neglect. 
It often happens that a well-designed 
and constructed skylight may be neg- 
lected to such an extent that the small 
scuppers along its edges are clogged. 
Merely cleaning these out may make a 
great difference in comfort below. Then 
too, in time, glass, if it is installed with 
putty or with putty and molding, may 
become loose at the joint, causing a leak. The cause of this seep- 
age is frequently misunderstood and the construction of the 
skylight is blamed by the skipper and crew for a wet cabin. 

If you are installing a new skylight, I suggest that you givea 
thought to the type of glass to be used in it. If privacy is desired, 
a, diffused or frosted glass should be used but if privacy is not 
necessary, clear glass admits far more light. It should be shatter- 
proof to prevent the possibility of accident. This also applies to 
port lights and cabin windows. Prismatic glass and diffused 
glass are often confused. Frosted glass eliminates glare but ab- 
sorbs light; prismatic glass is so cut that it narrows the beam of 
light and increases its intensity. 

There is much to be said about the installation of an artificial 
lighting system and there are many different systems that may 
be used, ranging from candles (it is possible to get collapsible 
lamps for candle use) to neon flood lights. In small boats the 
lighting system must, of necessity, be as simple as possible and 
there is still a lot to recommend the good old-fashioned gimbal 
kerosene lamp. 

If your artificial lighting is dependent on oil or gasoline, or if 
you are using oil lamps as auxiliaries, the greatest source of 
trouble and inconvenience is in filling and in the storage of 
inflammable fuel. A little time spent installing a small tank, with 
a petcock, for light fuel, will save many a lurch and perhaps 
spilling smelly kerosene all over your clothes. A good place for 
such a tank is under the cockpit seats, a space often wasted, 
with the petcock facing into the cockpit so that lamps may be 
filled on deck, eliminating danger and odor below. 

Of course, all kerosene cabin lamps should be hung in gimbals 
and be removable from their brackets for filling. If your boat 
already has fixed lamps, a syringe battery filler will be found 
convenient and a great time saver for filling them. Lamps should 
be so placed that there is no danger of their being used for hand 
holds and should have above them smoke bells adequate in 
area for protection, no matter what the angle of heel. 

For extended cruises, kerosene running lights are usually less 
trouble than electric lights and there is plenty of time while at 
sea to keep them adjusted properly. It is preferable, for con- 
venience in filling, to stow running lights aft during the day- 
time. Ship chandlers knew what they were doing when they 
designed the dual type which could be used for either kerosene 
or electric illumination and this is the best kind of running light 
for the cruising boat. 

Kerosene binnacle lights are usually too bright and their 
system of ventilation makes it difficult to eliminate all glare. 
They are, therefore, not as satisfactory as electric lights. Ship 
chandleries can supply you with a clamp bracket for hanging 
the riding light and one of these items is handy. 

No ship would be complete without a hurricane lamp which 
is adapted for use in almost any emergency either below or on 
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deck. They are so designed that, as their name implies; they can- 
not be extinguished by accident. 

Pressure type kerosene and gasoline lamps have their uses. 
However, the fragile mantle on a gasoline lamp is net seagoing, 
and the terrific amount of heat generated from this type of light 
makes it quite impracticable for tropical use. 

Electric lighting systems fall into two classes, one utilizing 
the ship’s regular battery, which is charged by the generator 
on the ship’s engine or by an auxiliary gasoline charging plant; 
the other an entirely separate system running either directly 
from a generator set or from separate batteries charged by a 
charging unit. 

In small boats the ship’s battery is generally sufficient, if 
used with six candle power bulbs. These put little drain on the 
battery and may be used, perhaps for an entire season, without 
the necessity of recharging. There is another fixture that is 
handy in small boats which uses two flashlight cells. With the 
pull of a chain the light is turned on and remains lit for some 
thirty seconds. This is handy when you first come aboard or 
when you get up during the night. I believe that small boat 
radios should also have a self-contained battery, then you won’t 
have the shock of finding that the entire ship’s battery has been 
run down, making it impossible to start the motor for the return 
home after an otherwise pleasant week-end. 

Many small boats’ electric lighting systems are inclined to be 
faulty owing to undersized wire. It is a well-known fact that the 
smaller the voltage the heavier the wire must be to carry it, but 
yachtsmen are inclined to use too small a size when wiring their 
boats. I saw one system lately in a small boat where two brass 
rods ran through the entire length of the boat, acting as over- 
head hand rails. They were also used as the ship’s main conduit 
and the lights were bridged across the two rods wheréver they 
were needed. The rods themselves, having considerable capacity, 
eliminated practically all loss of electrical energy through their 
whole length. 

If you are using a 12-volt system, the loss is not quite so great 
but there are other difficulties to be contended with. Since most 
marine engines operate on six volts, it is obvious that the same 
system cannot be used for both purposes, and this is a disad- 
vantage. However, instead of cutting in the middle of‘a 12-volt 
system to make six volts for operating only the engine, I would 
suggest the installation of a 12-volt eoil on the engine, which 
keeps all the batteries equal at all times. 

If your intention is to tie alongside a dock where electricity 
is available most of the time, then instead of merely dangling a 
light cord into the boat — which in itself is dangerous — it 
would be a good idea to install a transformer to convert the 
available current into the voltage of your boat lighting system. 
A double-throw switch in the line will permit all lights aboard 
the boat to be used when you are plugged in at the-dock. 

If your boat is large enough to use a 32-volt system, your cur- 
rent loss will be lessened considerably. Almost all electrical 
appliances manufactured for household use have corresponding 
types manufactured for 32 volts. However, the more appliances 
used aboard, the more it will be necessary, naturally, to use your 
charging plant and, unless you want your ship to be a floating 
dynamo, I certainly don’t advise carrying any more such ap- 
pliances than necessary. 

Charging plants should be mounted fairly high to avoid pos- 
sible damage from the bilge. This is true also of wiring through- 
out the ship. The installation of a gasoline charging plant has a 
great deal to do with its efficiency of operation. In small boats, 
I suggest either the 6- or 12-volt plant with exhaust line cut 
into the ship’s main muffler. This reduces the annoying noise 
considerably. However, the installation of a valve in the exhaust 
line is necessary to prevent fumes from the ship’s engine backing 
up into the charging plant. 

_ In a permanent installation, many yachtsmen remove the 
individual gas tank of the charging plant and connect it directly 
to the ship’s fuel line. I do not believe this is good practice, for I 
have on many occasions started up the lighting plant, letting 
it run until the fuel is exhausted, which obviates the necessity 


An excellent example of the efficient use of oil lamps 
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of anyone being present while batteries are being charged. A 
better plan is to have a filler pipe from the ship’s supply run 
directly over the lighting plant tank, which permits filling the 
tank without a lot of bother and mess. 

Where space is limited, small charging plants mounted 
breadboard style are quite satisfactory. Much vibration and 
many fumes in the engine compartment may be eliminated if 
the plant is dangled from one of the ship’s halliards while oper- 
ating when in port. Thirty-two volt and 110-volt systems, on the 
other hand, are usually permanent installations, found only on 
larger yachts. 

Every ship should have her entire lighting system wired so 
that one master switch of adequate capacity will completely 
disconnect the battery from the line. The line itself should have 
a fuse in series with the switch. This is not only a safety factor 
when leaving the ship for any length of time but, should a short 
develop while under way, the switch can be opened as soon as 
it is detected. 

The location of the fixtures has considerable bearing on their 
efficiency and may, if it is wrong, be a real inconvenience. This 
is true, for instance, when a main cabin light shines directly in 
the helmsman’s eye, or the light in the head is placed so far from 
the medicine locker that you see only your shadow in the 
mirror. 

Dome light efficiency is usually low. It is far better to have 
side lights in the main cabin so that you will have light where 
it is needed. If you do have dome lights aboard equipped with 
holophane globes, it is well to have them deep, since the greater 
the distance between the lens and the light itself, the more 
even the distribution of light throughout the cabin. 

There is one type of center light fixture, occasionally found in 
small boats, which is quite practicable. It is known as the 
Centerbar and consists of two lenses set at a 30° angle, running 
lengthwise of the cabin, their length varying with the amount of 
light needed, usually from 10 to 20 inches. Their advantage is 
that they spread the light to the sides of the cabin rather than 
concentrate it in the middle as does the old style dome light. 

If wall bracket fixtures are used, a little forethought in their 
placing will increase their efficiency considerably. Particular 
care should be taken that they are of correct height for reading 
and do not project from the wall so that people will fall against 
them. A light directly over the engine, as well as one in the fore- 
peak are well worth installing. Their bulbs, however, should be 
removed at sea to prevent their being left lighted through 
carelessness. 

A handy gadget to have aboard any boat equipped with 
electricity is a trouble light, a light on a cord, designed so that 
it can be used for many purposes on deck or below. I have al- 
ways found it good practice to have battery clips on my trouble 
light. Often when this light is needed it is because something is 
wrong with the lighting system; with the cord clipped directly 

(Continued on page 116) 
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**Pete”’ is easily driven by a small outboard 


suggestion, an example, and a picture of a pretty girl. 

The small dink is, of course, an unsolvable problem. If 
she is big enough to carry the crew, she is too big to take 
aboard. If she is small enough to stow neatly, she won’t carry the 
load. Many of us do the best we can with a compromise that 
is adapted to the available space and will at least serve to get 
one or two persons ashore in a calm, even when they are loaded 
down with the usual collection of duffle bags and miscellaneous 
gear. 

There are many examples of the type about but, while al- 
most universally built of plywood these days, there seems little 
tendency toward simplifying their construction in keeping with 
the qualities of the material. Many of them are fitted with keel, 
frames, knees, and all the rest. It is my suggestion that anyone 
interested in a light, satisfactory craft look into the possibilities 
of omitting a lot of this weight. 

Weight saving was one consideration in building the dinghy 


, \HIS is about dinghies. It contains some observations, a 





The dinghy stows bottom up on top of the yacht's cabin trunk, 
out of the way yet handy 





“PETE” THE DINGHY 


A 7-Footer Built of Waterproof 
Plywood for “Sara Reid” 


By R. P. BEEBE, Commander, USN 


used on the Sara Reid. We allowed her 7 feet to fit on the cabin 
top. At the time she was built, waterproof plywood was just 
coming into prominence and there was very little to guide us. 
We took as a basis for the design the lines of Petey Dink, de- 
scribed by William Atkin in Three Litile Cruising Yachts. Pete 
was built with planks and had quite a flare to the bow but.we 
modified that to plywood construction by making all the sec- 
tions like the design except the bow. We then twisted the hell 
out of the wood and put the bow in when it refused to budge 
any further. Not knowing any better, we put in a chine, gun- 
wale, and rubbing strips on the bottom and let it go at that. 
Two seats, the forward one fore and aft to permit the rower to 
shift his weight for balance, a pair of oarlocks, and the job was 
done. The result was an absolutely clean insides and a much 
lighter boat. She has been in service for some years now and 
has been entirely satisfactory, still taking being picked up and 
thrown over the side with perfect aplomb, not leaking so much 
as a drop. 

The construction described is bound up with the whole 
question of the proper use of plywood. It would seem, from some 
of the other examples afloat, that the possibilities of the material 
are being largely neglected, the plywood being merely sub- 
stituted for an equivalent amount of planking without attempt- 
ing to use the intrinsic strength of the sheets. For instance, the 
Sara Reid’s cabin top is of half inch plywood. Some observers 
have been horrified to see that the cabin beams are merely 
nailed to the plywood across their whole length to stiffen the 
roof and are not fastened to the cabin sides at all. Yet a little 
consideration of the tensile strength of the plywood sheet will 
show that such construction is entirely adequate. No doubt 
you can think of other examples. 
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The lines of the prototype ‘Petey Dink’ from William Atkin’s book, 
“Three Little Cruising Yachts” 
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PST VACH TING” 


From Hawaii to the Marianas, From the 
Canal Zone to Iwo, the Armed Forces 


Are Finding Their Pleasure in Sail 


By CRITCHELL RIMINGTON 


HEN the smoke has cleared away and the uncensored 
chronicle of what actually went on and came off in the 
far reaches of the Pacific can be recounted, there will be 
a novel chapter to be added to the already colorful history of 
wartime yachting. This will not be a tale of ‘‘do or die” con- 
cerning hair-raising incidents such as, for example, the story of a 
converted sailing craft engaging units of the Jap fleet, or of 
sneaking into Yokohama Harbor in a captured Nip fishing 
vessel but it will provide further proof — if proof be needed — 
that you can’t keep a yachtsman away from sheets and halliards 
no matter where he is or what he is doing. Or, to put it another 
way, it will serve to confirm the statement that today there are 
in the nation’s Armed Forces more yachtsmen, ranging from 
tyros to old hands, than one would believe possible. 

Yet what is most interesting and most surprising is the 
discovery that an appreciable number of these “G.1. yachts- 
men” are not limiting their activities to the vicarious pleasure 
to be found in reading magazines relating to their favorite 
sport or in sketching ‘‘dream ships” but are actually enjoying a 
wide variety of sailing in craft of their own design and con- 
struction! For let it be known that, from Hawaii to the Marianas 
and from the Canal Zone to Iwo, there are scores of ‘‘service 
fleets” which, while consisting of craft which are motley in 
appearance and incredible in construction, spread their canvas 
almost every day in the year. 

Let’s take a case in point. It was in a foxhole, no less, that the 
Marianas Yacht Club was formed. The date of founding is 
unimportant; the occasion is memorable to the three charter 
members by their recollection that a particularly persistent air 
taid was taking place at the time. These worthies, who were 
fliers attached to a carrier in Task Force “X,” had quite a bit of 
Sailing experience behind them. On four points they firmly 

















Army Air Force Photos 


These ultra modern ‘“‘bubble boats” are the iast 
word in one-designs as perfected by the skipper- 
builders of The Pelican Yacht Club. This organiza- 
tion, made up of Air Force members of a Troop 
Carrier Unit, was established at Saipan over a year 
ago. Their fleet of 50-odd craft consists of sailing 
vessels made from aircraft jettison tanks which are 
rigged with pieces and parts salvaged from damaged 
planes. Sail cloth came from mattress covers 





resolved: they must have a ‘“‘fleet,” the boats must be built 
from the scrap wood left by the Seabees, they must be sea- 
worthy, and they must really sail. Since the construction would, 
of necessity, have to be simple they decided to build canvas- 
covered kayaks with outriggers on both sides to provide extra 
stability. 

According to local scuttlebutt, it is doubtful if the construc- 
tion of three small boats ever was undertaken under more 
arduous circumstances. The determined builders had no saws, 
no hammers, no screws —in fact, nothing usually associated 
with boatbuilding. Within a matter of hours, however, they had 
acquired a small pile of scrap lumber, borrowed a few tools and 
had “sneaked” a small sack of nails. That afternoon, they 
laid the three keels and had nailed the stem and sternposts to 


U. S. Navy Photo 
The pride of the Seabee ee 
fleet. This Cub one- 
design took two months 
to build from materials 
begged, borrowed and 
stolen from a naval 
base in the South 
Pacific. The rigging, 
for example, came from 
towing cables of sleeve 
targets, turnbuckles 
from a submarine, and 
cloth from an aircraft 
fuselage 





































































































U. S. Marine Corps Photo 
Once a Jap fishing vessel, this handsome craft is the result of days of 
labor on the part of a group of Marines 


them. Since the exact size and shape of the hulls was but guess- 
work, fairing lines was considered unnecessary! Frames, stringers 
and masts were painfully ripped out with a heavy duty cross- 
cut saw. 

As the work progressed, they continued to beg, borrow and 
steal the necessary material and during the ensuing days tlie 
three boats began to take their individual forms.. All of them 
were between ten and eleven feet long and varied in beam from 
18 inches to two feet. The outriggers were developed each to the 
builder’s own conviction and, although none of the M.Y.C. 
“building committee” had ever seen a similar craft, they surged 
ahead with impressive confidence. The question of saiF plan also 
demonstrated the builder-designers’ individuality; two rigs 
were lateen and one was gaff. For a matter of weeks, the O-in-C 
of the Quonset huts was never able to figure out where certain 
sheets and tents went, but it can now be reported they served 


admirably as material for hull covering and sails. 


Came the fateful day and the three craft were launched, with 
little ceremony but with much pride and trepidation. Boat 
No. 1 was long, narrow and light, with large buoyant outriggers 
and, though not as seaworthy as she should have been, she looked 
fast. Boat No. 2 was a V-bottom affair with light, skimming, 
outriggers. No. 3 appeared to be a combination of the other two; 
she had fairly buoyant outriggers which would half submerge 
and give stability when the breeze was fresh. That they were a 
huge success is confirmed by a letter which tells of the days 
which followed: ‘I don’t believe anyone could ever describe 
the pride with which we sailed our boats out into the lagoon,” 
writes one of the skippers. ‘They not only sailed on launching 
day but we took them out every spare hour we had. We sailed 
outside the breakers and the reefs; accidents did happen and the 
























The product of a squadron of fliers who wanted to sail. Flying the burgee of the Marianas Yacht Club, 
these little craft made up in pleasure what they lacked in appearance 
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coral was hard on our canvas. But we were always able to 
repair the boats and we continued to sail until we were called 
back to duty.” 

The Marianas, which for months have served as the 
yachting center of the South Pacific, were also the birthplace of 
an even more curious fleet, one which now totals some 50 
craft. In this instance, the exact location was Saipan, which a 
year or so ago was the headquarters of a Troop Carrier Unit 
of the Seventh Air Force. In that outfit were a hundred-odd 
men with an urgent itch to get in some sailing. The location 
was ideal, leisure time was available, The Pelican Yacht Club 
was formally established — but there was nothing in which 
to sail. Stories of G.I. ingenuity are now a dime a dozen but 
it was as a result of their application of the old adage that 
“necessity is the mother of invention” that there came into 
being the strangest and most precarious fleet of sailing craft 
yet known to man. 

It is common knowledge that Army and Navy fighter planes 
are fitted with auxiliary gas tanks, usually known as “‘jettison 
tanks,”’ which are carried beneath a plane’s wings so that they 
may be detached when their fuel content is exhausted. Yes, 
you’ve guessed it! Cutting these tanks in half results in two 
melon-like hulls which, though lacking a metacentric shelf, 
do make a hull of sorts. At first glance, the gas-tank skipper 
bears a distinct resemblance to a man to whom a sail is attaehed. 
Bulbous, tender, and scarcely larger than the one-man cockpit, 
such a boat is not recommended for windward work but ex- 
perience has proven that she is absolute tops for sailing off 
Saipan until something better comes along. 

The first sailing gas tank showed herself shortly after the 
invasion of the island. She was a plywood and fabric affair 
salvaged from a smashed bomber; when “converted,” she 
boasted a marconi rig, a wooden keel and a rudder. Later 
models displayed the inevitable improvements to be found in 
any progressive ‘open class.”” Oxygen bulbs or wooden slabs 
are now standard equipment for outrigger construction. 
Masts are fashioned of trimmed down 2 by 4s and their 14- 
foot height is limited by the maximum lumber lengths to be 
found on the scrap pile. Rigging is made from steel wire sal- 
vaged from B-24 Liberators, from which also come the efficient 
looking brass turnbuckles. Cleats are made of filed-down iron 
hooks normally used for anchoring planes, while cotton mat- 
tress covers serve as sail cloth. As the accompanying illustra- 
tions indicate, the boats of the P.Y.C. fleet may look as though 
they originated on the board of Dr. Seuss — but they do sail. 
After all, that’s all that really matters, isn’t it? 

Looking further afield, we find that rejected lumber, sal- 
vaged tow-targets and two months of hard labor provided one 
Sea Bee battalion in the Central Pacific with what was then 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The sails are all loose-footed and small enough individually to be easily handled with a short crew 


Feed Ye Oe” 


A Thirty-five Foot Cruising Ketch for the Caribbean 


By T. C. GILLMER 


ship with all the up to the minute ideas, tried and untried, 
this boat will have no appeal. Calypso is an old-fashioned 
girl. There is no pretense of presenting any new ideas here for she 
is conventional in a most conservative way. However, she is, 
4s her name implies, the sort of boat that represents a sailor’s 
attraction to immortal characteristics. The plans show quite a 
lot of sheer, a long keel with good depth below the rabbet line 
and plenty of flat surface to provide lateral plane, short ends and 
solid, sturdy construction. All these are certainly age-old quali- 
ties. She is planned to be a rugged, offshore cruising ketch, 
typical of many designs which, in the past, have proven excep- 
tionally successful. 
The plans of Calypso were worked out as a modification of 
a schooner design which had previously been drawn for a man 
who intends to cruise in the Gulf of Mexico. With the use of a 
little imagination and a fondness for the waters and islands of the 
Caribbean, this design grew into a yacht which would be suitable 
for that or similar service, at least from the designer’s point of 
view. 
Her lines are in keeping with her purpose. The sections show 
4 full bodied hull with moderately hard bilges. She has the run 
Which is characteristic of a fairly easily driven hull. Her but- 
tocks flatten eonsiderably in the quarters without losing any 


\OR those who are looking for a modern streamlined dream 


bearing aft; all of which represents ability to carry sail. Her deep 
forefoot indicates a degree of peace of mind and comparative 
comfort for all hands on board when she may be hove to. The 
long keel promises a fair degree of weatherliness and a less trying 
trick at the helm on thé longer passages. These are all character- 
istics which any reasonable offshore cruiser should have. 

Her rigging is fairly heavy and the sail plan does not indicate 
an under-canvassed boat. Attention was given, though, to the 
fact that tropical squalls are sudden and, while seldom of serious 
intensity, do require prompt shortening sail. Consequently, the 
gaff-rigged main is supplemented with a rather large gaff topsail 
and a housing topmast is fitted. A topsail, such as this, clewed, 
tacked and hoisted with only three lines, is notas complicated nor 
as difficult to set or to take off as has been often represented. It 
is a far simpler and easier way of shortening sail than reefing a 
tall jib-headed mainsail. Further reduction of canvas in a boat 
with the ketch rig can be obtained by lowering the main. The 
jib and mizzen combination in this sail plan will balance nicely 
while the boat should handle well under mainsail alone. 

To my mind, there are several reasons for fidding the topmast 
athwartships instead of forward of the mast. In the first place, 
it provides better access for rigging and is more easily lowered. 
There is less chafing of the topsail (it is held a bit off of the peak 
halliards) and the aerodynamic performance will be slightly 
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The lines show considerable deadrise with a fairly hard bilge. The fore and aft lines are easy 


improved. There are no disadvantages which I can think of 
offhand. 

The single large headsail will prove a welcome companion on 
long runs with its lifting drive and general steadying effect. Its 
216 square feet do not present an excessive area to handle. All 
of Calypso’s sails are loose-footed, an old and well tried type 
which has much to recommend it and little in the column of 
disadvantages. The sails must be miter-cut and well fitted, 
however, for if they are poorly made they will wrinkle and 
stretch out of shape in a comparatively short period of use. 

The accommodations below deck are drawn with an eye to 
the requirements of tropical cruising. Such requirements are far 
less demanding than those of northern waters and allow the 
elimination of space devoted to heavy clothing stowage, abun- 
dance of stores and a heavy cook stove. The plan shown here is 
conventional but somewhat more flexible than the average. Sea- 
going requirements, however, have not been neglected. 

The headroom throughout is slightly more than six feet. There 
is ample sitting headroom under the deck for daytime lounging 
without being in anyone’s bunk. The working space in the galley 


is small, compact and convenient without being in the way of 
free passage to and from the cabin. There is the conventional 
privacy of a forward double stateroom with an enclosed toilet 
room adjoining it. 

Escape from tropical heat can be obtained under the fully 
insulated cabin top. A standard dinghy is carried in chocks on 
top of the cabin. A hatch in the forward deck and a skylight in 
the roof of the cabin trunk provide ample light and ventilation. 

The power plant is a Gray 4—40 driving the propeller shaft 
through a reduction gear; it should give a speed of about 74% 
knots under power alone in smooth water. The fuel and water 
tanks are under the after deck and low in the quarters. Their 
capacity is ample for extended cruising. 

The principal dimensions of the new yacht are: 35’ 9” length 
over all; 31’3” length on the water line; 110’ beam; 5’ 1” draft; 
and a full displacement of 20,300 pounds. The outside ballast 
keel is an iron casting weighing 6250 pounds. This will give con- 
siderable protection to the wooden keel in case of accidental 
grounding on hard coral, It is planned that she be built in the 
South, of madeira frames with mahogany planking. 
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The accommodation plan shows that the maximum use is made of the available space below deck 
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PADGETS &© GILHICKLE 


An Oil Lamp Filling Tank 


p Filling the founts of oil lamps without 
spilling when a boat is under way is an 
easy job with this filling tank but to do 
the job with an ordinary kerosene can 
with a spout is next to impossible. Either 
the surge of the boat causes the oil in the 
can to spurt out, the position of the can 
obscures your view of the filler hole or the 
oil in the fount refuses to lie still so you 
can estimate its height. Now, with the 
small tank, shown in the accompanying 
sketch, mounted in a convenient spot, it 
is possible to see into the filler hole in the 
fount at all times, the fount may be held 
in the left hand to keep it on an even keel 
if necessary, while the right hand controls 
the flow of fuel. “By this means, filling 
lamps becomes almost a pleasure. 

The shape of the tank is immaterial. 
Whatever you can lay your hands on 
easily will do. The one that I used in my 
boat was a copper tank of about two 
quarts capacity which I had retrieved 
from an old stove. The addition of a pet- 
cock and a short length of hose was all 
that was required, except for the two 
brass straps that secured the tank to the 
bulkhead. If the tank is located in the 
cabin there should be a pan beneath it to 
catch any possible overflow. The best lo- 
cation for it, from a fire prevention aspect, 
would be somewhere in the cockpit, of 
course. The tank should be filled from the 
main supply of fuel when the boat is at 
anchor so there will be little likelihood of 
spilling. Incidentally, the oil companies 
make what is called “‘signal oil’; it is used 





For Filling Oil Lamps 


by the railroads in their trainmen’s lan- 
terns and it is superior to kerosene in 
several respects. The hose on this outfit 
should be made from one of the new syn- 
thetic rubbers which are impervious to 
kerosene. Rubber, as you doubtless know, 
softens under the action of kerosene. 








When not in use, the end of the tube 
should be tucked up under one of the 
brackets which support the tank, or held 
up by some other means so that no drops 
of fuel will trickle to the deck. 
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61 
or more so be sure that your spring or 
rubber will have enough elasticity to 
accomplish the desired end. This will keep 


your boat looking more shipshape and will 
also prolong the life of your lines. 
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Lundgren Style Companion Slide 


For Keeping Halliards Taut 


> There are a lot of little things which, 
added together, make for comfort in 
cruising and one of these is some method of 
keeping the halliards taut without sub- 
jecting them to the danger of breaking 
when wet. This is particularly true in this 
day of old manila lines or not-so-old sisal 
ones. In either case, the halliards are not 
as strong as they once were so it behooves 
us to conserve them to the last gasp of 
usefulness. 

If you leave the halliards set up taut 
when you go ashore and it comes on to 
rain, you may return aboard to discover 
that the lines have parted. If you leave 
them slack, they will slat about in the 
wind and do themselves no good by beat- 
ing out their life against the mast. Ob- 
viously, this problem calls for some satis- 
factory method of providing elasticity in 
the set-up. One way of accomplishing this 
end is to use gilguys from the shrouds to 
the halliards to hold them well away from 
the mast. Unless they have a spring in 
them (either of brass or of rubber) they 
will not provide the required elasticity, 
however; so, if you use gilguys, be sure 
that they are provided with some method 
of allowing stretch. 

Another satisfactory method of keeping 
halliards taut is to make one end fast to 
a suitable brass spring or a piece of an old 
inner tube. Provision should be made to 
allow the halliard to shrink at least a foot 


The Lundgren Disappearing 
Companion Slide 


> Wonders will never cease; at any rate, 
not aboard a boat owned by Bill Lund- 
gren. He put the old Butterfly in such apple 
pie order that, literally, there was nothing 
left to do, so he sold her and started over 
again with the yawl Azura. One of the 
first things to catch the eye of your in- 
quisitive reporter when he boarded the 
new boat was the slick scheme Bill has 
doped out for solving the companion slide 
problem. Why it hasn’t been done before I 
cannot imagine (or has it?). 

It is nothing but a wooden slide, with a 
shatterproof glass light let into it so the 
cabin will not be blacked-out when the 
slide is up. This slide may be raised or 
lowered to any desired position, its lower 
end sliding in a slot between a double 
bulkhead. It is held where wanted by a 
pair of latches and racks such as you will 
find on the windows of most non-air con- 
ditioned railway passenger cars. 

You will note from the drawing that 
the companion hatch slides aft far enough 
so that it extends 6” abaft the vertical 
slide. This permits keeping open the top 
of the slide in rainy weather for ventila- 
tion. In stormy or cold weather, this ar- 
rangement is a great comfort as it admits 
light, permits ventilation, yet keeps out 
the weather. The old master has not lost 
his touch. 

Ham DE FONTAINE 
















































































































































































































































Despite overcast skies and varying breezes, Long Island Sound’s famous week of racing off the Larchmont Yacht Club drew an 
impressive fleet. Above are some of the Internationals, of which Albert Marx’s “Alberta” took top honors. M. Rosenfeld Photos 


LARCHMONT'S 47th ANNUAL RACE WEEK 


The Atlantics, below, were out in full force, and totaled as many as 28 

boats in a single day’s competition, B. Glenn MacNary’s “Ann” won 

the series prize. The Lightnings, right, were ever present, having no less 

than 32 boats hit the line on the last day of racing. Jane and Jack 
Webb’s ‘Frolic’ was the high scorer 


Throughout the week 
Skip Etchell’s ‘Shil- 
lalah,’’ below, 
showed her heels to 
the rest of the Star 


The Handicap Class, below, was smaller than in prewar days. Winners oi flotilla in all but one 

were: Division Five, B. L. Norton’s “Lone Star’; Division Six, C. W. 8 race. Pat O’Gor- 

Reynolds’ “‘Decibel’’; Division Seven, Don Dent’s ‘‘Dee Dee” ~~" man’s “Wahini” took 
ae second place 





Undefeated champion of the 
series was George Emmons’ 
Eight-Metre ‘‘Sea Fox,” above, 
which made a clean sweep of 


every race 
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THE MONTH 


LARCHMONT RACE WEEK HAS 
GREATEST WARTIME FLEET 


p> The shades of night were falling fast 
and the breeze had long since fallen flat on 
Long Island Sound when the Larchmont 
- race committee launch ranged up along- 
side the little sloop Blue Bird and offered 
to tow her into port. ‘‘Please go away,” 
' begged the skipper, little Miss Jean Gil- 
| lespie, of Stamford. ‘‘We don’t want a 
tow. One of the boats in our class finished 
before seven o’clock so we want to finish 
too.” Which she and several other Stam- 
ford Bird Class boats did, along about 
eight thirty that evening, in the slowest 
kind of a drift. 

And that, according to Alex Gest, chair- 
man of the Larchmont Yacht Club’s race 
committee, is the spirit which animated 
the sailors in the club’s forty-seventh 
annual Race Week, and which has kept 
sailing going on Long Island Sound through 
the past three years and into this season 
when a total of 1426 starters for the week 
of racing, far greater than in any of the 
previous war years, marked a new flood 
tide in Sound yachting. 

It was the little boats, of course, that 
made the big fleets, the largest of which 
on any single day was 201 sail. With from 
20 to 30 Lightnings, close to 20 Comets 
and as many Snipes, and good turnouts in 
several other small classes, the Sound was 
pretty well populated with little boats. 
Time was when Eight-Metres were re- 
garded as on the border line between big 
and small boats but this year the two 
“Kights,”’ biggest craft in the fleet, tow- 
ered above the rank and file as the Cup 
boats used to. 

A top fleet of 201 boats is, of course, a 
long way from Larchmont’s all-time record 
of 385 starters in a single day, but the 
numbers are on their way up toward that 
figure again. 

The weather might have been better 
and it might have been worse. There were 
a couple of fresh breezes but most of the 
time light and fluky airs were the rule, 
with a dash of rain now and then to keep 
the sailors from getting too much comfort. 

Alexander P. Gest, Jr., who has borne 
the load of running Larchmont’s races 
throughout the war years, at times with 
little aid, officiated for his sixth Race 
Week as chairman, assisted by Clinton 
Bell, John Ramsay, Ely Rogers, Chester 
Bentley, Dalton Daly and Gilbert Griffin. 
They did their usual efficient job, operat- 
ing aboard the old reliable committee 
boat, Capt. Charles Simpson’s Ilse IJ, 
Which has become even more of a land- 
mark to Sound racers than the Satanstoe 
used to be. 

With the lifting of nearly all restrictions 
on Atlantic Coast yachting, the fleet was 
back on its old prewar courses and free at 

of the necessity for using abbreviated 
Toutes to avoid getting into restricted wa- 
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) F. W. Johnson 


The first race for the newly organized Chicago fleet of the Luders-designed L-16s, which 
was sponsored by the Chicago Yacht Club, was won by Major Robert Collins’ ‘Jose- 
phine III” (No. 21). Sam Clarke’s “Gleam” (No. 18) was second 


ters or tangling with war shipping. There 
were plenty of reminders that the war was 
still on, however, including the timely 
appearance of several former Sound skip- 
pers on leave from the Navy, among them 
Jack Keeshan, Bob Carrick, ‘‘Slim”’ Tren- 
holm and Harry Sears. 

Only one boat managed to come-through 
the seven-race. series undefeated, George 
Emmons’s Eight-Metre Sea Fox, which 
led her lone rival, Fred Paulsen’s Tango, 
across the finish line every day. 

Up to the last day, Howard McMichael, 
sailing the 110 Class sloop Bud, was also 
unbeaten until, in the last 100 yards of the 
final race, two other boats slipped past 
him to take the race, though McMichael 
had the series sewed up. 

One of the closest scraps was in the 
Atlantic Class, which day in and day out 
had the biggest turnout of any class ex- 
cept the Lightnings. Two skippers from 
Manhasset Bay, A. E. Monetti and Glenn 
McNary, went into the final race neck and 
neck, with Monetti’s Hera leading by 
two points, but McNary, in Ann, led the 
fleet all the way on the last day and took 
the series along with it. 

Year after year, the International Class 
has wound up Race Week with Corny 
Shields and Arthur Knapp scrapping it out 
right through the last race. The scrap was 
there again this year but in somewhat dif- 
ferent form. Knapp was leading but was 
protested by Shields and Mrs.’ Jim Sheldon 
over a mix-up in the next to last race and, 
as a result, lost the series while Albert 
Marx’s Alberta, in whose crew was the 


former class champion Arthur Davis, 
slipped through to take the trophy. 

The S Class, a quarter-century or so old, 
was going stronger than ever with nearly 
20 boats racing, and Phil Patton, one of 
the old stalwarts of the class and one of 
the Sound’s most consistent sailors, added 
another Race Week series trophy to his 
collection. 

Another outstanding boat was Skip 
Etchells’ Shillalah, a gem of a Star which 
Etchells built himself in his spare mo- 
ments while working in a West Coast ship- 
yard three years ayo. 

(Continued on page 112) 


EDGARTOWN REGATTA DRAWS 
MANY STARTERS 


> “Proud, proud must be our commo- 
dore’’ run the words of the ancient poem 
and, if Commodore Henry L. Bogart of 
the Edgartown Y.C. failed to wear a blush 
of justifiable pride on August 3rd and 4th, 
it was merely because it could not show 
through his tan. These were the days 
dedicated to the sailing of the annual 
Edgartown’ Regatta which brought -to- 
gether in competition racing craft from 
‘Larchmont to Marblehead in the various 
classes, numbering nearly 100 starters 
for each day. 

Weather conditions were in accordance 
with the old Vineyard definition of fate in 
general: “hard-up or hard-down.” The 
opening day was rugged, with heavy gusts 
and squalls that hove down no less than 
eight boats that had to be towed in be- 
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“Dawn,” one of the first of the Mari- 
nette Marine Corp’s 28-foot Sea- 
Flight cruiser-fishermen. Designed 
by A. M. Deering, her two Chryslers 
give her a speed of 20 m.p.h. 


sides crippling others and forcing with- 
drawals. The second day was much lighter, 
with no sea running, and the wind died out 
offshore in the middle of the race leaving 
everything becalmed for a matter of valu- 
able minutes and altering the entire 
picture. 

The interest, as usual, lay in bold water 
where the two divisions of the cruising 
class sailed some twelve miles around a 
triangular course. On Friday, the opening 
day (at which there were 97 starters), the 
show was largely stolen by the full course- 
length brush between Ayesha, the yawl of 
C. H. Jones, Jr., and John D. Ryan’s 
cutter Christmas. These two started first 
and second, respectively, with the wind 
well astern and distanced the rest of the 
fleet in short order. The run was not sen- 
sational, except for the time made but, 
once they hauled their wind, things hap- 
pened. They luffed and played tag, split 
tacks and just lay down and drove, all 
the way into Cape Pogue Bay, with white 
water all around them and the race be- 
longing to either until the actual finish, 
when corrected time gave the yawl seven 
minutes lead on the cutter. 

This situation was duplicated on the 
second day (on which there were 94 start- 
ers) as far as windward work was con- 
cerned and no one knew until Jones luffed 
away from the finish line, seconds before 
he reached it, that he had nudged a buoy 
at the start and so withdrew, giving the 
victory to Ryan. Jerry Bliss, local skipper, 
and Ike Dawson, of New Bedford, showed 
them all how to drag canvas in the second 
division, with a win each, Dawson’s 
Nighthawk being disqualified on the second 
day, although his position was first. 


Commodore A. Loring Swasey, USNR, 
who went along with the patrolling craft, 
is trying to interest the club in Yankees, 
and the demonstration at the regatta 
ought to have sold quite a bill of goods. 
Richard Wakeman’s Monsoon took honors 
on both days, walking through the fleet on 
Saturday, after turning back and making a 
second start because she beat the gun. 
But they all made .a fine showing and 
outclassed anything that the local fleets 
have in comparable size and sail area. 
For the rest, it was a welter of foaming 
sea, leaning masts and straining canvas, a 
scarcity of men for crews, which were 
composed largely of small boys and young 
girls. A worried race committee, which 
feared the worst when the wind fresh- 
ened, was put at ease by the vigilance of a 
flotilla of the Coast Guard Auxiliary, 
headed by Commander R. Perry Collins 
in his Permar 2, who personally took 
charge of the worst incident of the event. 
This concerned a swamped and eventually 
grounded Indian. The commander took 
his big cruiser almost into the surf to get a 
line to her, parted it twice, capsized his 
dinghy, which dumped the skipper of the 
Indian and two of Permar’s crew into 
the water. Then, when all were aboard, 
the same two Coast Guardsmen swam 
over to the swamped Indian, made a line 
fast once more, and returned aboard. 
JosEPH CHASE ALLEN 


RACING AT MILWAUKEE 


> Little inland sailing scows captured the 
spectators’ interest in the opening races 
of Milwaukee’s Seventh Annual Regatta, 
sailed early in August and sponsored by 
the Milwaukee Journal. With 115 sailing 
craft entered, ranging in size from 8-foot 
dinghies to Bruno Nordberg’s 87-foot Uni- 
versal Class M sloop, the little inland 
shovel-nosed cats grabbed the limelight. 
Spray II, Doug Peterson’s entry from the 
Calhoun (Minn.) Yacht Club won the 
Inland C event. Penny, raced by Paul 
Fuge, Cedar Lake Yacht Club, was sec- 


' ond, and Banshee II, flying the burgee of 


the Oconomowoc Lake Yacht Club, fin- 
ished third. 

A perfect day, with a 10-mile breeze, 
gave the Stars a fine beat of nearly three 
miles to the first mark, a run of about two 
miles to the second buoy and a fairly close 
reach to finish the approximately seven- 
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mile triangle. Ruffnek, with which her 
owner, J. H. Van Dyke, has been threaten- 
ing all this season, found the going to her 
liking and won. Eldred Stephenson placed 
his Challenge second; Kari, with Richard 
Mayer at the stick was third and Ann, 
raced by Billy Lepthien, Jr., took fourth 
place in the fleet of 15 starters. The winner 
and second place Stars belong to the Mil- 
waukee Yacht Club fleet, while the third 
and fourth place sloops hail from the 
South Shore Yacht Club. 

The races scheduled to be sailed Sunday 
were postponed until Sunday, September 
16th. A 25-mile wind from just south of 
east hit nearly 50 miles in the gusts and 
Lake Michigan started to boil. Salt water 
tars who never have sailed the “big mud- 
puddles” probably cannot imagine just 
how those lakes kick up under 50-mile 
gusts, but those deep water sailors who 
have enjoyed the experience of cruising 
the Great Lakes know that the charac- 
teristic short chops on the lakes are capa- 
ble of doing great damage to rigging and 
canvas. 

“Satty” BELL 


MANHASSET CREW WINS JUNIOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


p> After sailing five races, all in easterly 
winds that varied from light to fresh, the 
junior crew representing the Manhasset 
Bay Yacht Club won the Junior Cham- 
pionship of Long Island Sound and took 
the Pequot Cup, emblematic of that title. 
The series was sailed off the Stamford 
Yacht Club on July 31st and August Ist 
and 2nd. That the series was a close one 
and in doubt to the moment that Bob 
Monetti, sailing Hera, crossed the finish 
line to win the last race, is attested by the 
fact that the point score for first place was 
a tie between Manhasset and Pequot 
Yacht Clubs with 33 points each. That 
the award went to Manhasset was due to 
the fact that the crew from Port Washing- 
ton had finished ahead of the Pequot crew 
the greater number of times in the five 
races. 

But this was not the only tie in the 
point standing; the Stamford and Larch- 
mont crews were tied at 27 points each a8 
the next highest scorers, while the Indian 
Harbor and Seawanhaka crews were tied 
at 23 points each, two behind the lads 
who sailed the Sea Cliff boat. 
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The series was sailed in Atlantic Class 
one-design sloops and nine clubs were 
represented, each by a crew of three 
juniors under 18 years of age. The follow- 
ing clubs sent crews: Manhasset Bay, 
Pequot, Sea Cliff, American, Stamford, 
Riverside, Larchmont, Seawanhaka and 
Indian Harbor. 

In the first race, sailed in a light east- 
erly, the Pequot crew, captained by Rich- 
ard Ford, III, won with Indian Harbor 
second. On August Ist, two races were 
sailed in moderate to fresh winds and 
rough water, Sea Cliff, headed by Peter 
Mullen, taking the first and Riverside, 
Andrew Scholtz, skipper, the second. In 
the fourth race, sailed the next forenoon, 
the Indian Harbor crew, headed by Henry 
Enos, finished first but fouled out and the 
race went to Manhasset Bay. This left the 
Pequot crew two points ahead of Stam- 
ford, skippered by Douglas Smith, as the 
boats entered the final race, and three 
ahead of Manhasset. But Bob Monetti 
repeated his win of the forenoon and, 
with the Seawanhaka boat, sailed by 
James Roosevelt, second, and Pequot slip- 
ping back to fourth place, the point score 
was tied for first, as already told; but 
with two wins and a second place, the 
Manhasset crew took the cup. 

The point score for the series follows: 
Manhasset Bay, 33; Pequot, 33; Larch- 
mont, 27; Stamford, 27; Sea Cliff, 25; 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian, 23; Indian Har- 
bor, 23; Riverside, 19; American, 13. 


GREEN BAY CRUISE WEEK 


> From the bark of the starting gun on 
Monday, July 23rd, off Escanaba (Mich.) 
Yacht Harbor, to the last fist shaken 
under the last nose at Garby’s Steak 
House at Marinette (Wis.) on Friday 
night, the Escanaba Yacht Club’s 9th 
Annual Cruising Race furnished the best 
sailing and racing ever enjoyed on Green 































Stamford Advocate 


Skippers and crews who competed for the Junior Championship of Long Island Sound. 
Left to right, first row, Pequot Y.C., John Esquirol, Dick Ford, Ted Jennings; Stamford 
Y.C., Tom Hume, Doug Smith, Kenyon Gillespie; Sea Cliff Y.C., Peter Mullen, Bill Sea- 
man, Jim Frazer. Second row, Seawanhaka Y.C., Mike Mooney, Bill Brokaw, Jim Roose- 
velt, Indian Harbor Y.C., Tony Ziluca, Hank Enos, Chas. Coudert; Larchmont Y.C., 
Tony Adams; Manhasset Bay Y.C., Don MacNary, Bob Monetti, Steve Taylor. Third row, 
Riverside Y.C., Dave Sinclair, Andy Scholtz, Jack Webb; American Y.C., Carol Walter, 
Larchmont Y.C., Jack Sparkman; American Y.C., Dick Proctor and James Manning 


Bay waters. Wind and weather were in 
harmony with the tempers of skippers and 
crews, varying from lazy spinnaker runs 
to blasting squalls, with enough stiff sail- 
ing thrown in to make each leg a good test. 
The fleet gathered at Escanaba on 
Saturday, the 21st, included seven Uni- 
versal and eight Cruising Division boats. 
They sailed off on the first leg to Ephraim, 
Wis. (43 miles up-wind) at 9:00 a.m. 
Monday in a light south wind that in- 
creased to a stiff breeze as the yachts 
neared Ephraim. First to finish were 
Rose of Sharon, Cruising, and Oslo, Uni- 
versal, both of Escanaba. Corrected time 
gave the Cruising Trophy to Belle Aurore, 
Oslo retaining the Universal first place. 
Ephraim’s 39th Annual Regatta held the 
fleet in port on Tuesday. The program of 
water sports and races was run off during 
the day. Toward evening, a vicious squall 
Harry J. Gruber 





struck just as the fleet made the shelter of 
Horseshoe Island, just offshore. Trees 
crashed, anchors dragged and rubber 
dinghies sailed through the air as each 
boat that was not fast to the trees on 
(Continued on page 112) 


GREAT SOUTH BAY RACE WEEK 


> Great South Bay fooled them all. 
When Race Week comes to the Bay, 
thought the weather prophets, so will 
come its famous sou’westers which used 
to zoom in through Fire Island Inlet with 
such precision that the clammers and 
other baymen used them instead of watches. 
Rippling of the water and an accompany- 
ing filling of sails invariably meant 2:00 


p.m. 

Certainly the Bay sailors had seen 
enough of the southeasters and easterlies 
with their frequent deluges and not only 
hoped but expected the breezes to turn, 
like the proverbial worm. But they didn’t. 
On only one day of the five during the an- 
nual combined regattas of the several 
clubs along the south shore of New York’s 
Long Island was the wind southwest. The 
rest of the time it was east, southeast, 
south or north, but part of the reputation 
of the Bay was salvaged, as there was a 
breeze each afternoon. 

Sixty-five boats were out for the racing, 
ranging from the sizable Interclubs down 
through the Snipes. They were in nine 
classes and particular interest was mani- 
fest in the Stars. That class was com- 
peting for the Corry Trophy and the race 
acted as sort of a tune-up for the Atlantic 
Coast Championship and the World Se- 
ries, which were to follow. 

Twelve of the tall-masted and bulb- 
keeled sloops were out and Horace Have- 


“Rose of Sharon,” which won first place 
in the cruising division of the Escanaba 
Yacht Club’s Cruising Race 











































































































































































Cautious Conrad: Believe It or Not! 


meyer, who brought the English champion 
Twelve-Metre Mouette to this country 
several years ago, and who now devotes 
his time to the Stars, came through 
with the top score. He sailed his black- 
hulled Rascal with his son Harry crewing. 
Rascal, you remember, was the about- 
unbeatable craft with which Frank Camp- 
bell swept Long Island Sound before our 
entry into the war. Havemeyer bought 
her along with several other boats from the 
Sound and built up a-Star stable of his 
own. He tried them all, was disappointed 
when Rascal was dismasted just before 
the World Series off Bay Shore two years 
ago, but put a new stick in her and de- 
cided she was the sleekest of all. 
(Continued on page 108) 


FIRST L.Y.R.A. REGATTA IN 
FOUR YEARS 


> Under ideal conditions, the L.Y.R.A. 
Regatta was completed at Hamilton, On- 
tario, on August 3rd, 1945. The resump- 
tion of this classic for Lake Ontario and 
Western Lake Erie sailors, the first since 
1941, was enthusiastically supported by 
approximately 74 entries, with a good 
score of spectator yachts and a few power 
boats with gasoline enough to operate 
within home waters. Sailing craft partici- 
pated in 16 divisions, comprising com- 
petition for all from 12-Metres and schoon- 
ers, to Snipes, Lightnings, dinghies, and 
knockabouts. 

The regatta was preceded by the long 
distance cruising race for the Freeman 
Cup, beginning July 30th, open to all 
classes of boats capable of participation 
in a long open water race. The course was 
from Rochester to Hamilton, a distance 
of about 100 nautical miles. Over the 


week-end the Rochester Yacht Club was 
host to the Freeman entries and the hos- 
pitality and facilities were of the finest. 

The start for the Freeman was at 10:00 
a.m. on Monday, July 30th. A light north- 
erly breeze provided little more than a 
drifting start but all entries got away 
nicely in three groups at five-minute in- 
tervals. Thirty-four yachts were soon 
spread out over the bay, carefully working 
4s close to windward as possible to clear 
Braddocks Point to the NW. The wind 
worked around to the east later in the day 
and then only for those who, contrary to 
usual experience, had worked well out 
into the lake, did it average much over 
four or five m.p.h. Tuesday morning, a 
combination of haze and fog cut visibility 
to a mile or less, so contestants were 
denied the opportunities of individual 
contests. By Tuesday afternoon, 28 hours 
out of Rochester and still from 20 to 30 
miles from the finish at Hamilton, many 
of the cruising auxiliaries, despairing of 
finishing in the money, put on power and 
quit the race. 

Twenty-two yachts finally crossed the 
line under sail, the winner being that 
grand old sailor from the Kingston Yacht 
Club, Col. L. Grant, skippering his pert 
sloop Tramp Royal, in the corrected time 
of 21 hours, 46 minutes, 11 seconds. 
Nimbus, owned by Coger and Phelps of 
Rochester and skippered by Earl Snyder, 
was only 12 minutes and 38 seconds 
astern. She took the Louise Freeman Cup 
and the Founders Cup for the best cor- 
rected time in her class, inasmuch as 
Tramp Royal, also of the same class, 
under the rules could accept no honors 
beyond the Freeman Cup. These boats 
stayed well out into the lake, catching a 
stronger breeze that kept them moving — 


YACHTING 


not fast but enough to put them in there 
at the finish. N. and K. Castle’s Class R 
sloop Shadow, of the R.Y.C., took the 
Mabbett Cup and the Rochester Cup for 
the first ““R” finishing the Freeman, and 
for the best corrected time in Divisions 
1A, 1B, 2, 3, and 4. A brisk rain, wind and 
thundersquall about seven Tuesday eve- 
ning provided an exciting last three or four 
miles, but other than that no weather was 
encountered. 
(Continued on page 110) 


ELMER J. BLISS 


> A well-known New England yachts- 
man sailed on his last voyage when Elmer 
J. Bliss passed away at his home on July 
Ist after’a long illness, at the age of 78. 
Always fond of the sea, Mr. Bliss owned 
and sailed many yachts, and in 1927 he 
served as Commodore of the Edgartown 
Yacht Club, on Martha’s Vineyard, where 
he had a summer home and where he did 
most of his sailing in his latter years. In 
1909 he won the Bermuda Race, starting 
from Marblehead with the little schooner 
Venona, only 43 feet on the water line. The 
last yacht he owned was the power cruiser 
Shawna III. He is survived by a son, 
Elmer J. Bliss, Jr., who has also been 
active in yachting. 


CALENDAR 


Sept. 8, 9, 10 — Comet Class National Champion- 
ships, Seaside Park Y.C., Seaside Park, N. J. 


. Narragansett Bay Y.A. 
September 9 — Rhode Island Y.C. Distance Race. 
Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. 
Sept. 8-9 — Urbanna Y.C. Regatta; Elk River Y.C. 
atta; Maryland Y.C. tta. 
Sept. 15-16 — Potomac River 8.A. Regatta. 
Sept. 30 — Annapolis Y.C. Fall Series. 
Long Island Sound 
September 5-9 — Race Week, Manhasset Bay Y.C. 
September 7-9 — Lightning Class National Cham- 
pionship, Riverside Y.C. : ‘ 
September 8-9 — Western Sound Series Third Cruise 
, Bayside Y.C. and Douglaston Y.S. 
October 11 — Stratford Shoal Race, New Rochelle 


Y.R.A.L.I.S. Championship Races 
Sept. 9, Manhasset; 16, Indian Harbor; 23, Horse- 
shoe Harbor. 


L.I.S. Saturday Races 


Sept. 8, Manhasset; 15, Larchmont; 22, Horseshoe 
Harbor. 


Massachusetts Bay 


Sept. 8 — Eastern Y.C. 
Sept. 9 — South Boston Y.C. Chowder Race. 


Seattle and Corinthian Y.C.s 

Sept. 9 — Lake Washington Race (all classes) 

Sept. 15-16 — Port Blakely Rendezvous. 

Sept. 23 — Lake Washi m_ Race (all classes). 

Oct. 6-7 — “Barnacle Bill” Cruise. 

Detroit River 

Sept. 8-9 — Bayview All Night Race. 

Sent. 16 — Blue Nose, Grosse Pointe Y.C. 

Sept. 22-23 — DYRA Catboat Championship; De 
troit 6-Metre Top Dog Series; Detroit 8-Metre Ice- 
berg Series; L and C Class North Channel Race. 

Sept. 30 — Detroit 8-Metre Series. 

Oct. 8 — Detroit 8-Metre Series. 


Lake Michigan Y.A. 
Sept. &? ry Lutz Trophy Series (Q Class), Jackson 


Park Y.C. . 
Sept, 10 — C.G.A. Sagan, Chicago Harbor. _ . 
Sept 23 — Com. Sheldon Clark Regatta, Chicago 


Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. 


Sept. 8-9 — Third Annual I.C.Y.R.A. International 
tar Class Championship, U. 8. Coast Guard Acad- 
emy B.C., New London, Conn. 

Sept. 16—Sixth Annual I.C.Y.R.A: Freshman 
Dinghy Championships (Team and Individual), 
U. 8S. Coast Guard Academy B.C., New London. 

Sept. 23— Tenth Annual Fall Invitation Dinghy 

tta, Brown University Y.C., Providence, R. |. 

Sept. 30— Tenth Semi-Annual I.C.Y.R.A. Greater 

m Di Championship (Rudolf 0. Oberg 
Trophy), No eastern U.Y.C., Cambridge, Mass. 
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- The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they |i 
appear. For further information concerning any design, address the naval architect in question. 
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David C. Gerli’s ‘Paratus”’ as she will appear when the alterations designed by John H. Wells are completed 


ERE ARE “before and after” pic- 
tures of David C. Gerli’s fast motor 
yacht Paratus. The yacht is from the 
board of John H. Wells, naval architect of 
New York, and was built during the win- 
ter of 1941-2 by Julius Peterson, of Nyack, 
N.Y. She is 76’ 3” ‘in length over all, 
74’ 4” on the water line, 18’ 6’’ beam and 
3’ 9” draft. She was built to the highest 
standards, oak frame with wood and steel 
floors and double planked with cedar and 
mahogany, bronze-fastened. The yacht’s 
accommodations included a four-man fore- 
castle forward, with toilet and shower 
adjoining; while the owner’s quarters con- 
sisted of a lounge-living room the full 
width of the vessel, a room with two built- 
in berths, with toilet room and shower 








next to it, and two single staterooms with 
toilet room between them. The galley was 
forward. Driven by three 12-cylinder gas- 
oline engines developing 550 horse power 
each, she developed a speed of 38 miles 
per hour. Her seagoing qualities were 
demonstrated in an entire winter spent on 
offshore patrol along the Atlantic coast. 

It was recently decided to do a certain 
amount. of modernization to the yacht, 
leaving the quarters below deck practical- 
ly untouched but bringing the profile up 
to the minute. Accordingly, Mr. Wells 
drew a new set of plans, making a number 
of alterations from the original design. 
These call for a permanent roof over the 
after cockpit which was entirely open 
when the yacht was built. In the new de- 


**Paratus” as she was when originally built by Julius Peterson, of Nyack, from designs by Mr. Wells 


sign the original pilot house has been re- 
moved and the deck over the engine room 
has been raised to give full headroom in 
the machinery compartment. A complete 
new deckhouse has been installed over the 
staterooms just forward of the former 
lounge-living room. Everything else re- 
mains exactly the same, the proposed 
alterations involving only one new cabin 
structure, with certain small modifications 
in the staterooms below. The drawing 
shows the yacht’s appearance as she will 
be when the conversion is completed. The 
clean lines of the hull remain untouched. 
The yacht will have more room than she 
had originally and her speed and seagoing 
qualities should not he affected at all 
adversely. 
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A RHODES-DESIGNED 
56-FOOT YAWL 


YACHTING 


ROM the board of Philip L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, 

Inc., New York, this handsome shoal draft yawl, designed 
for the Wheeler Shipbuilding Corp., Whitestone, New York, 
is reminiscent of the able centerboarders by the same designer 
which appeared before the war. All outstandingly successful, 
Ayesha, Alondra, and Escapade were notable not only for speed 
and seaworthiness but for unusual comfort as well. 

The new yacht’s general dimensions are: l.o.a., 56’ 0”; 
l.w.l., 38’ 0”; beam, 13’ 6”; draft, 5’ 6’. Her sail area is 1342 
square feet which should be sufficient to make her a good, 
lively, sailer. A number of notable features about the new 
boat warrant comment. Besides the deckhouse, from which 
a clear view may be had in all directions, there are two sepa- 
rate cabins below decks with ample locker space and individual 
toilet facilities, including shower. Accommodations for six in 
the owner’s party and two paid hands are provided. The galley 
is well laid out and a dinette in the deckhouse provides com- 
fortable dining space as well as making up into a double berth. 

The engine is located under the deckhouse floor alongside the 
centerboard trunk and is readily accessible through large 
hatches. This location permits the propeller to be placed low. 
Spars, rigging, fittings and all deck gear are in keeping with the 
best Bermuda Race traditions. 
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The outboard profile of the new cruiser is modern and pleasing 


A SPORT CRUISER 
FOR LAKE MICHIGAN 


Sey PLANS shown on this page are those of a boat for W.S. Krueger, 
of Green Bay, Wisconsin, to be built after the end of the war. She is 
from the board of Claude W. Horst, naval architect and engineer, of De 
Pere, Wisconsin. Her principal dimensions are as follows: Length over all, 
33’ 0”; beam, extreme, 9’ 6’’; draft of water, 2’ 8’’. The hull lines are easy, 
designed for seaworthy qualities and permitting a fair turn of speed. 
There is considerable flare to the forward sections, the deck line being 
quite full and the water line fine; the run is long and the bottom at the 
transom has deadrise of 34’’ to 1’, which should help the boat’s behavior 
in a seaway. 

Specifications call for keel, frames and deck beams to be of selected 
white oak with mahogany planking, screw fastened. All hull fastenings 
are to be of Everdur bronzé. The power plant is a Buda diesel engine, 
fitted with a reduction gear of three to one ratio and developing 95 horse 
power. This will give the boat a cruising speed of approximately 16 statute 
miles per hour. 

The boat has an interesting profile, the sides of the midship cabin being 
carried forward to form the sides of the forward cockpit in which are lo- 
cated the steering wheel and the engine controls, also two cushioned seats. 
This cockpit is entirely open so that the helmsman is able to jump out on 
deck without any delay if it is necessary to do so when handling mooring 
lines. This open cockpit also gives him a clear view practically all round 
the horizon, a valuable feature. Heat piped from the engine, which is 
directly below it, may be used to warm the forward cockpit. The after 
cockpit is roomy, with a fixed seat across its after end and plenty of room 
to allow four or five chairs to be placed there. In bad weather, a canopy 
may be fitted over this cockpit, if desired. A similar canopy may be used 
forward. Quite a good-sized party may be carried in the two cockpits, on 
top of the midship house and perhaps on deck forward. A hatch covers a 
small well just abaft the collision bulkhead, giving a-space in which to 
stand when handling ground tackle or mooring lines. 

The arrangement is interesting. The forward stateroom, under the raised 
deck, contains two built-in berths, desk, chart table, lockers and ship-to- 
shore telephone. The galley is modern and well-equipped, its outfit includ- 
ing a mechanical refrigerator. Toilet room and wardrobe are on the opposite 
side. The after cabin, which has 6’ 3’’ headroom, has a transom berth on 
the port side, the seat back forming an upper. To starboard is a dinette 
which also converts into upper and lower berths, the bedding being stowed 
under the berth on the port side. The table is an extension one and it may 
be doubled in size so that eight or ten persons may be served at the same 
time. 

Altogether, she is an interesting boat and a good-looking one. 


While designed as a sport cruiser, with the after cockpit entirely 

clear for the use of fishermen, the boat can accommodate six persons 

in comfortable berths below decks. When used for daylight runs, 
there is room out in the open air for a good-sized party 
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# tiore OF these welded steel yachts are 
scheduled for postwar construction, 
one for Albert P. Gagnebin, of New York; 
the other for Carleton H. Bunker, of 
Westfield, N. J. They are from the board 
of J. Murray Watts, naval architect of 
Philadelphia, who has designed a number 
of steel yachts, both large and small. 
The principal dimensions of the boat 
are as follows: Length over all, 24’ 0”; 
length on water line, 20’ 0’’; beam 9’ 0”; 
draft, of hull, 2’ 9’. The sail area is 270 
square feet, of which there are 180 in the 
mainsail and 90 in the jib. The rig is all 
inboard, with a permanent backstay. The 
mast is stepped in a tabernacle on deck. 
Construction is simple, hull and deck 
being plated with 14-gauge steel. Trans- 
verse framing consists of four web frames 
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4” by 114” and there are two watertight 
bulkheads of 14-gauge steel. Three longi- 
tudinals, of 2”’ by 14” steel, run fore and 
aft on each side. The ballast keel is a steel 
casting, weighing about 1500 pounds and 
an equal weight of lead is stowed inside. 

The cockpit, 12’ long, is wide and deep 
amidships and raised aft to give the helms- 
man a clear view ahead. It has comfort- 
able seats capable of accommodating six 
persons when day sailing. A single cylinder 
5 hp. air-cooled motor is installed under a 
wide thwart. There are two bunks in the 
cuddy forward and a canvas tent may be 
thrown over the boom to provide emer- 
gency sleeping accommodations. The cen- 
terboard, of steel plate, is below the cock- 
pit floor. It is handled by a winch. There 
are air tanks under seats and in the ends. 


Right, sail plan. The boat is 
essentially a day sailer with 
@ small cuddy forward 


Left, section through the 
cockpit. Frames, beams and 
knees are worked out of 14- 
gauge plate 


A 24-FOOT STEEL CENTERBOARD SLOOP 
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Inboard profile and accom- 
modation plan showing the 
boat’s construction 
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BE SURE TO SELECT 


Bs 


THE PIGHT “PLUG”! 











The experienced fisherman exercises care and 
judgment in selecting the “plug” that he knows 
to be best suited to his requirements, the time of 
day and weather conditions. The experienced 
boating enthusiast is equally careful in selecting 
the right “plug” for his engine or engines. 














Champion Spark Plugs are engineered and manu- 
factured in sizes and types specifically adapted to 
the particular requirements of your marine en- 
gine. The type recommended by your dealer from 
his Champion size chart will insure maximum 
performance, economy and dependability. 


The right plug for your engine is Champion. 
It is the preferred spark plug among 
owners of outboards, pleasure and 
commercial craft. Champion Spark 
Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 






CHAMPI 


SPARK PLUGS 


““FOR EVERY MARINE ENGINE’ 
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A “pilot”? model of one of Richardson’s postwar cruisers goes through her paces. With hull 
and superstructure of molded mahogany, she is 25’ 0.a. and has accommodations for four 


WATERFRONT NEWS 


The First Richardson “Cruiser of Tomorrow” 


HE accompanying illustrations provide a graphic preview of 

the first of the postwar stock cruisers which the Richardson 
Boat Co. has been in the process of developing during the past 
eighteen months. The boat here shown is 25’ over all and, like 
the 33’ model which is to follow, present plans call for five dif- 
ferent styles which incorporate the same basic hull. These are: 
open cockpit utility, semi-enclosed utility, sedan cruiser, covered 
cockpit sedan cruiser, and sports commuter. The hull design of 
both models is by Sparkman & Stephens, while all superstruc- 
tures and interiors are the work of Robert Bingman. 

The first, or ‘‘pilot model,” has been undergoing exhaustive 
tests, and an analysis of her operational records shows a per- 
formance which has more than exceeded the builder’s expecta- 
tions. Her dimensions are: 25’ 3” l.o.a.; 23’ 644” L.w.l.; 8’ 1” 
beam; 2314” draft. In design, appearance and construction, she 
incorporates many unusual features. As announced some months 
ago, her molded hull is of five- 
ply mahogany having a thick- 
ness of 44” yet, unlike most 
contemporary ‘‘ preformed” 
hulls, she is fully framed 
throughout. Nor are the hull 
and superstructure formed of 
one-piece units as might be 
supposed. The sections are ten 
in number — four for the tran- 
som, one each for port and 
starboard topsides, one each 
for port and starboard bot- 
toms, one for the deck, plus the 
various component parts which 
form the deckhouse — yet they 
all fit together with a snugness 
that makes any separation line 


She is powered with a Gray 6-91 which 
gives a maximum speed of 23 miles per hour 


difficult to detect with the naked eye. Strength and watertight- 
ness are achieved in joining the various sections to each other 
and to the hull by fastenings, in addition to employing various 
types of resins. 

The large cockpit (on this boat it measures 6’ by 9’) to be 
found in every model should meet with wide acceptance. The 
ingenious use of available space to be found in the sedan cruiser 
model and the design of all interior fittings and accommodations 
provide both maximum utility and pleasing appearance. The 
main cabin, which has headroom of 6’ 2”, includes a dinette (the 
seats of which slide back and down to form a double bunk), 
stove, icebox and lockers to port, while the pilot’s seat, a sofa 
(which can be turned into upper and lower bunks) and addi- 
tional lockers are to starboard. A door in the forward bulkhead 
opens into a toilet room which contains a partitioned shelf for use 
in storing ground tackle. Both anchors and docking lines can be 
handled from this location 
from a 22” by 24” hateh in the 
forward deck. 

The main cabin is almost en- 
tirely glass enclosed, thereby 
providing maximum visibility, 
yet privacy is obtained by the 
use of conventional curtains 
and special types of venetian 
blinds. The builders are ex- 
perimenting with various kinds 
of cushions and mattresses 
covered with  plastic-coated 
fabrics printed in decorative 
patterns. Throughout the }oat, 
brightwork and canvas have 
been eliminated as have the 

(Continued on page 106) 
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The famous “38 Raised Deck Sedan 





For greater safety... 
PICK A MATTHEWS 


Your Matthews Cruiser has always been built with your 
complete safety in mind. 


The husky, heavy timbered construction has been designed 
‘to take you there and bring you back regardless of the heavy 
going you may encounter. 


The famous Matthews ‘Dualock"—the combination ignition 
and fuel shutoff insures complete safety after the engine is 
stopped. The alcohol stove—standard equipment on all models 
is the safest cooking equipment ever devised. The tank filling 
method and fuel line installation is foolproof. The entire 
e wiring system is complete safety in itself. 


Every Matthews is designed and built for heavy duty ocean 
service, and as new safety devices are made available they 
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y will be adopted. 
i Nothing contributes to the joy of cruising as much as the peace 
; CEO of mind all Matthews owners enjoy. 





n If your postwar plans include a cruiser in the 34 to 60 foot 


The Merchant Marine has a whale class, send us your name and address today. We'll add it 
of a job ahead. Officers and men are 





; cenenily: antded. Can you quollly? to our mailing list for first announcements when ready. 
: LR THE MATTHEWS CO. 
t, PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 
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lator that made marine 
ventilatin g history! 
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Air Hausters 


no matter 
d blows! 



















































Positive ventilation 
which way ihe win 






















GREATEST SCIENTIFIC IM- 
PROVEMENT EN OVER FIFTY 
YEARS ... Designed on aero- 
dynamic principles, the Breidert 
uses wind currents from any 
direction to achieve positive 
ventilation under all conditions 
with no power consumption! 
Back-drafts are eliminated 
where no interior negative pressure exists. The Breidert 
remains stationary, has no moving parts... yet at 25 
knots, it approximates the suction power of an electric 
exhaust fan of equal throat size! 























FIRST TO OFFER CERTIFIED RATINGS .. . Thoroughly tested by 
Smith, Emery & Co. (Pacific Coast Branch, Pittsburgh Test- 
ing Laboratories), the Breidert’s 

































































~ § high efficiency has been proved 
with wind blowing at a// angles 

— (see left), and ratings certified. 
ie The Breidert is the first to offer 
certified ratings based on direc-. 





Old 
Method 


odistele tional wind tests. Compare these 
Method ratings with other ventilators. 























FOR MANY TYPES OF APPLICATIONS... Breiderts are used 
on boats of all kinds...on decks, portholes, galley stacks, 
engine room hatchways, etc. They successfully solve many 
difficult ventilating problems where other ventilators “down- 
draft” or otherwise fail. 





























WRITE FOR FREE ENGINEERING DATA BOOK... contains 
complete information about Breidert Marine Air-X-Hausters, 
including certified capacity ratings, etc. Address Dept. F. 























NOTE: Breidert Air-X-Hausters are also made for use 
on residence chimney tops, vent flues and for attic ven- 
tilating. Thousands are in use in all parts of the coun- 
try. Ask for full information. 






































Manufactured by 


G.C.BREIDERT CO. 
634 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE U.S 








































YACHTING 


> In a piece about the Constitution (Old Ironsides) This Wee} 
unhappily captioned one of the accompanying photographs, 
SHIPSHAPE. Seaman Cor ties 
up a mainstay on the heroine 

(Harold T. Pulsifer was among those who kindly called my at- 
tention to this canard). 

No doubt the gallant frigate’s commander, Cap’n Isaac 
Hull, who beat the stuffing out of the Guerriére, is revolving 
rapidly in his grave... . 


> “Will you please be on hand with either your rake or shovel 
or both not later than 1:00 p.m. Saturday, June 30th,” cordially 
invited the Milwaukee Yacht Club to its annual clean-up day, 
preparatory to the L.M.Y.A. Regatta on the Glorious Fourth. 

- “A large and willing crew,” concluded the notice cheer- 
fully, “‘can make everything shipshape in an hour or two. . . .” 

One gal is reported to have brought along a rake who is well 
known in social circles. .. . Spades were trumps and the 
feminine contingent got in a lot of digs at each other. . 

The biggest clean-up was made by a guy who got up a stud 
game during the festivities and played the cards close to his 
vest which he wore only for that purpose, for it was exceedingly 
warm. ... 


> Fred Thurber’s fine story of Sea Bird’s exciting transatlantic 
passage (YAcHTING, July and August) reawakens the memory 
that the little vessel’s design became extremely popular for a 
time, due to the splendid performance of the original. . . . 
Sandy Moffat’s first boat, as I recall, was a replica of the 
famed yawl. 


> “The British liner Queen Mary weighed anchor at Pier 90, 
Hudson River at Fiftieth Street yesterday and departed for 
Scotland,” reported the usually nautically correct New York 
Herald Tribune. . . 


> Fred Coleman, famed for his promotion of the Bounty Class 
sloop, informs this compartment, through an obliging inter- 
mediary, that he has been in the Navy “for about three years, 
stationed all over the east, and then was attached to a DE 
in the Pacific. . . . Now,” he adds, “I’m in Washington as 
skipper of an LMD (Large Mahogany Desk).” .. . 


> The irrepressible Lank Ford, accordeen player and candid 
shot-putter, recently distributed an unlimited edition of that 
favorite ballad of all blue water Corinthians known as Bell 
Bottomed Trousers. . . . This particular version of the bawdy 
classic is ascribed to G. Ryle, who is also responsible for “the 
many beautiful cuts” which adorn the text. ... The four- 
page job was “Publ’s’d by E. Ford att Ye Foul Anchor att 
Rye 1934 And to be Sung at Sea. . . .” Says the author: “This 
is said to be the kind of song the sailors sing at sea. . . . I can’t 
say that I ever heard them myself but something of this nature 
was sung by a certain sea lawyer while sailing across Milton 
Harbor at the tail end of a wet Saturday afternoon. . . . Let 
us now repent ourselves and splice the Main Brace! . . .” 


> Overheard at the last Motor Boat Show (1941) where a high 
pressure salesman (not sailsman) was singing the praises of a 
20-foot sail boat on exhibit to a likely customer: 
Customer: ‘Has she got a weather helm, do you suppose?” 
Salesman: ‘‘Has she got a weather helm? I’ll say she has — 
a better one than any boat on the floor.” 


> “At various times,” writes Ralph H. Wiley, the sage of Ox- 
ford, Md., ““Yacutine has published useful data on the size of 
anchors, length of anehor chains, etc., but data on the length 
of a dinghy’s painter seems to be scarce. Ape 

“After some research we have decided to make ours long 
enough to reach from the dinghy to the propeller, take five 
turns around and come back up to the yacht’s towing bitt. 
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The TRUSCOTT H28 


Built from drawings by L. Francis Herreshoff. 
Combining fine design, exquisite workmanship, 
smart sailing performance ahd seaworthiness. 
Length over all 28’, Beam 8 9’, Draft 3’ 6’. 
Lead keel, 343 sq. ft. of sail, power optional. 
Will be available in either ketch or cutter rig. 


Write for prices, delivery and your dealer’s name. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT & DOCK CO. | RAE 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN a 
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=~ Remember the days when you cruised 
at random ... wherever some sudden 
inspiration guided you ... never giv- 
ing a thought to gasoline rations, lim- 
ited supplies, and the other exigencies 
of war? Remember your favorite anchorages . . . preferred 
because they were familiar, because you knew you were 
likely to encounter friends there? — 














































For those setting out from the Long Island and Southern 
New England coasts, Great Salt Pond on Block Island is one 
of those popular harbors where yachtsmen meet. About 12 
miles from Montauk Point and 9 from Point Judith, it makes 
a nice short cruise ... yet one that involves really getting 
out to sea. The island itself is a complete summer play- 
ground offering good seafood and excellent surf bathing. 


Two lights, a fog signal, and the Block Island Coast 

Guard Station will add to your safety 

in entering Great Salt Pond. But for 

complete sailing security, yachtsmen all 

over the world count on a Chubb insur- 

ance policy and the service of yachting 
experts it includes. 













































































For valuable suggestions on boat care 
under present conditions, send for a free 
copy of our booklet “The ABC of Yacht 


Insurance”. 


=) 
CHUBB & SON 
Vnderurilers 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Ocean and Inland Marine « Transportation « Fire and Automobile 
Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 






































Federal Insurance Company and Associated Companies 
Represented by Agents and Brokers throughout the country 
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SOS SESS ES. Ss: 


C died the 
UNITED STATES 
POWER SQUADRONS 









The Administrative Committee 





> In the early days of the Squadrons, the Governing Board was 
few in numbers, but today, with about one hundred local 
Squadrons and with a total membership of over 12,000, the 
Governing Board has grown to consist of the elected officers, the 
past chief commanders, the past vice commanders, the past rear 
commanders, the local squadron commanders, the chairman and 
members of the committee on rules, the chairman of the com- 
mittee on admission, the chairman of the committee on ad- 
vanced grades (and of the advanced piloting, junior navigation 
and navigation committees), the editor of the Ensign and one 
member at large for each 100 members of the Squadrons. This 
group, if all were present, would in aggregate resemble a fair 
sized convention. 

With this in mind, the Governing Board and the chief com- 
mander are authorized to appoint the working committees, the 
chairmen of all of which are members of the Governing Board. 
The unwritten law of the Squadrons is that the chief commander, 
vice commander and rear commanders (who are in personal 
charge of the 16 Districts into which the local Squadrons are 
divided) serve not more than two years. This change of officers 
might prove a complication were it not for the fact that annually 
the chief commander appoints an advisory committee, which 
might be described as a “kitchen cabinet.” This group is known 
as the administrative committee, and among its members are the 
chairmen of the several elective committees and certain other 
“elder statesmen’’ and past chief commanders, together with a 
sprinkling of newer members. It is more or less of an executive 
committee — or clearing house — in its functions, as it codérdi- 
nates the activities of the various districts and standing com- 
mittees and frequently meets with the latter in joint sessions. 
The committee meets monthly and reports its recommendations 
to the Governing Board for final action. This saves so much time 
of the larger body that it can spend more effort on more impor- 
tant national matters. 

One of the committee’s principal duties is to recommend to 
the Governing Board annually nominees for appointment to the 
flag rank of rear commander. This procedure is rather interest- 
ing. Annually, in November, each rear commander calls a meet- 
ing of the local Squadron commanders in each respective district. 
This group select three names from among the outstanding work- 
ers in the respective areas which are then submitted to the 
administrative committee for consideration and discussion. They 
present one of the three names for appointment as rear com- 
mander to the Governing Board, which has the actual appointive 
power. 

Over a quarter of a century ago, the activities of the Squad- 
rons were localized along the Atlantic Coast; today there is apt 
to be a Squadron wherever there is a navigable body of water. 
Every USPS member, no matter where he may be, sooner or 
later has an idea for the betterment of some phase of Squadron 
activity and no suggestion of any kind is lost or disregarded by 
the administrative committee. Hence it considers everything 
imaginable and it can readily be seen that it receives'*more than 
its full quota of topics for discussion. And, as the organization 
grows in members, so do these topics multiply. 

The operation of the administrative committee is another 
example of how an organization of yachtsmen can and does 
function without regimentation, mandates or orders. The USPS 
is proud of its objects of organization as set up in its certificate 
of incorporation, among which it is ordained to establish a high 
standard of skill in the handling and navigation of yachts and 
to stimulate interest in the activities which lend to the up- 
building of our nation’s armed forces in times of peace as well 
as in war. 

WiuuraM L. Sayers, \. 
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BUILDER OF FINE INBOARD & OUTBOARD 
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AREN'T BUILT 
IN A HURRY 


Within limits, the facilities for 
quantity manufacture contribute 
to quality production. Century has 
such facilities. But in the manu- 
facture of fine boats, in which we 
specialize, these limits are defi- 
nite. It takes time to turn out 
a Century. Not everyone will .be 
able to get a new Century as 
quickly as he would like it. Those 
who are patient will be rewarded 
with the kind of quality they’ve 
dreamed about. A fine boat is a 
real treasure—to be enjoyed for 
years. It’s good judgment to wait 
for it, if necessary, a few weeks 


or months. 


CENTURY BOAT COMPANY 
BOX 309, MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 























THE U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
had its genesis in the earliest days of the nation — 


147 years ago when the Marine Hospital Serv- 
ice was established by an og of. Congress 
in 1798. 


Since then, the responsibilities of this agency 
for protecting the health of the nation have 
enormously expanded to include a wide range 
of related activities. These include the Quaran- 


tine Service, ship fumigation, the administra- - 


tion of federal funds allocated to the states for 
health promotion, sanitary reports and statis- 
tics, laboratory research, sanitary engineering, 
vessel sanitation, and many other’ programs. 


tion is che’ maintenance of the 


National ere aie b List at mari- 


The list of government services using Graymarine engines 


is comprehensive. It includes various branches of the. 


U. S. Army, the Transportation Corps, the U. $. Engineer 
Corps, the U. S. Navy, U. S. Coast Sone the rah and 
Wildlife departments of states. 


In fact, during the war, some of the | ~~ have 


: a best cain engine he such ‘individuel boat. Deal- q 
ing with them is a satisfaction in itself, because repeat : 
orders from them indicate that the engines have given | 
_ satisfaction. : q 


g | his emergency period these government services ’ 
amand | high priorities, but when Graymarine engines _ 
‘are. again available in a free market, boat owners will | 
benefit by some interesting developments in. our con- : 


tinuous and continuing research for better engines. 
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Gray Marine Motor Company § 
: Detroit 7, Michigan. 




















S PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


INFORMATION ON. SHIPMENTS AND ENGINE DATA 


For the immediate present, most of Graymarine production 
is still going to the U. S. Armed Forces. Certain models are 
available, but in limited quantities. This picture can change 
rapidly, as Gray will have no reconversion problem. 


Meanwhile we welcome inquiries from boat owners who 
are considering waiting to take advantage of all the im- 


Provements developed satis ts this bonmmcedterred aes 


of w wartime research. 


Free literature describes standard « 
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"HE CAN'T FIND A BUYER— 
NO KIDDE SYSTEM 
OM.THE BOAT!” 


Yes, wise boatsmen are fully aware of the importance 
of Kidde fire protection—the same fast, sure pro- 
tection that today is guarding most of America’s 
crash, patrol, and PT boats. 


Automatically or manually controlled, the Kidde 
system goes to work when fire breaks out in the engine 
space. Discharged by its own energy, flame-smothering 
carbon dioxide gas quickly fills the space ... kills 
the blaze in less than 20 seconds. 


When the fire is out, ventilation removes the carbon 
dioxide completely. The dry, inert gas cannot corrode 
the engine...leaves no mess, not even moisture. 


Plan, postwar, to give your boat this effective fire 
protection. Insist on a Kidde system if you buy a 
new craft—or have your boatyard operator install 
one in the boat you own now. 


nas 


The word “‘Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Kidde systems, also known as LUX, 
carry full approval of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories for motor boats. 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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COASTS, WAVES AND WEATHER FOR NAVIGATORS 
by John Q. Stewart (Ginn & Company, Boston, $3.75). The open- 
ing sentence of the preface states, ‘‘This book is intended 
primarily to explain to marine and air navigators the physical 
environment in which navigation must be carried on.” As every 
experienced navigator knows, there is a great deal more to 
navigation than merely taking and working sights; all observa- 
tions, whether celestial or terrestrial, must be interpreted, and 
interpreted correctly if the safety of the ship is to be maintained. 
The character of the coast near which the vessel is operating 
must be considered in shaping the course. A study of this volume 
will be of great value to any navigator and of interest to anyone 
who has to do with nautical affairs. 

- The book is a quarto (814” by 11’) and is profusely illus- 
trated, there being more than 220 handsome halftones — most 
of them from unusually fine photographs — to say nothing of 
numerous maps and diagrams. The scenes illustrated are from 
all over the globe, from Iceland to the South Seas. 

Part One deals with coast lines, terrain and routes and de- 
scribes the various types of coast lines, volcanic islands, coral 
coasts, bars and deltas and so on, giving extracts from coast 
pilots and sailing directions. Part Two covers oceanography for 
navigators, including the use of tide and current tables; the 
theory of tides and currents; waves, wind currents and ocean 
currents; and ice in the sea. Part Three takes up meteorology 
and weather around the world. This part contains some remark- 
ably fine photographs of cloud forms. Weather maps and the 
instruments used by the meteorologist are described, as are the 
interpretation and use of the data obtained. A valuable bib- 


liography and a copious index conclude the volume. 


Altogether it is a handsome book and one in which the yachts- 
man should find a wealth of interesting information. 
C. H. H. 


THE GULF STREAM by Ruth Brindze. (The Vanguard Press, 
New York 17, N.Y. $2.00.) Since the time of Columbus, scientists 
and explorers have been tracing the course of the Gulf Stream, 


| the effect of its current on navigation and the way in which this 


river of warm water running through the ocean affects the cli- 
mate and weather of neighboring and distant lands. In this book 
Ruth Brindze tells something of this search and of the men who 
furthered it; the voyages of Columbus, the experiments of 
Franklin and the explorations and research of Lieutenant Bache 
and Admiral Pillsbury. Her brief but vivid accounts of the at- 
tempts to fathom the mysteries of this vast river make the reader 
want to know more. 

The delightful illustrations by Helene Carter helped to make 
the book the winner of first prize in the New York Herald Trib- 
une’s Children’s Book Festival. Though written for children, I 
predict that their elders will enjoy the text and illustrations of 
The Gulf Stream as much as will the youngsters. 

E. F. 


DOWN THE HATCH, assembled by Eric Devine. (Sheridan 
House, New York, N. Y. $3.00.) Eric Devine has collected from 
the various yachting publications and a few books stories of 
the lighter side of the sport and published them here. It’s a 
book to pick up for that half hour waiting for a belated guest or 
from which to choose a yarn to read aloud on a rainy afternoon. 
Readers of YacuTine and other boating magazines will find 
here many old favorites. The delightful cartoons by Alden Mc- 
Williams will bring to the reader the joys, and otherwise, of 
yachting. 
E. F. 





With its sturdy sea-going qualities and tong cruising r range, 


the Wheeler 7S‘ yacht is capable of long Open-water runs, 


by one of America’s premier naval architects, 
, comfortable home afloat. An asneoet 
brochure will be sent on request. 


There isa pebevicea cove or harbor where, at sunset, your cruiser or yacht will 


torn in and lie at anchor. Here you will find peace, ser enity of spirit. This un- 


“troubled way of life, on the water, can be yours, when peace dawns. Then, for 


- your treasured boat, you can turn to Wheeler, an honored name in shipbuilding. 


. = 
Tate ISIE IRe ee ae 


: FOOT OF ‘As4th st. & EAST RIVER, WHITESTONE, b.1.,.NEW YORK CITY 


- Wheeler i is now accepting orders for delivery as soon as restrictions permit + + 
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YACHTING 


: U. ee Army Photo 
Known as the “‘S.S. Junkpile,” this 15-foot knockabout was designed 
and built by enlisted men of the Panama Coast Artillery Command 


“G.I. YACHTING” 


(Continued from page 58) 


rated the finest, if not the only, sail boat to be carried by a 
service unit as a regular part of its recreational and educational 
facilities. Surrounded by the blue and gentle Pacific at their 
previous ‘“‘Island X,” there was much talk of the fine oppor- 
tunities for sailing, a sport which was new te almost all of 
them. But, again, no boat was available, so the only solution 
was to build one of their own. 

Procuring the necessary materials never worried any Seabee 
worthy of the name. The real problem was to find a man in 
the battalion with a previous knowledge of boats and sailing, 
someone that could act as a sort of “technical advisor.” This 
job was a natural for one Great Lakes small boat skipper who 
had learned to sail about the same time he learned to walk. 
After considerable investigation, he selected the semi-round 
bottomed Cub, a one-design Inland Lakes class which is 16 
feet over all. 

For two months the boatbuilders and their “advisor” had 
little sleep but finally the hull was finished. Then began an 
island-wide hunt for the necessary sails and fittings. The firstitem 
to be procured was a used sail bearing the trademark of none 
other than Ratsey & Lapthorn. It was decided that this was 
to be cut down for a genoa. After a long search, someone finally 
unearthed a rickety sewing machine. Mercerized cotton, used 
in covering parts of an outmoded airplane, provided the 
material for the mainsail. The tiller was salvaged from the re- 
mains of a wrecked craft found high and dry on the beach. Even 
though a submarine crew, eager to be of help, donated turn- 
buckles, it seemed that the lack of wire for the rigging was 
going to be a serious threat to the boat’s completion. 

From a “material scout’ came word that the sleeve targets 
towed by planes for anti-aircraft practice were coupled to the 
planes with light woven-steel cables. From then on it was 
simply a matter of waiting for target practice. Whenever a 
target was shot down, the boatbuilders dashed to the spot and 
turned in the target for scoring (but minus the cables). And so 
it. went until the battalion had the boat they were looking for. 
She had been built according to, and within one-eighth of an 
inch of, the accepted. design. Fully rigg ged and bright with 
paint and varnish, their ‘‘ yacht” was a joy to behold, despite 
the fact that certain items, such as the cut of her sails, were 
rather novel. 

Then came orders for the battalion to move from its “Island 
X” to another base near Honolulu. There was no time for either 
a launching or trial trips so the boat was crated and trans- 
ported hundreds of miles to her new destination. Since then, 
however, she has seen constant use in the waters of Waikiki 
and Diamond Head by Seabees anxious to learn the intricacies 
of sailing durmg their infrequent liberty hours. 
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55 FT. COMMUTER designed by John L. 
Hacker. Speed 45 M.P.H., “Over the meas- 
ured mile” using custom built “Equi-Poise” 


propellers. 


: The coveted Army- 
Daves, Navy “E” with stars, 
awarded Federal- 
Mogul Marine Divi- 
sion for “high con- 
tribution to American 
Freedom.”’ 


Greenville, 
Mich. 





AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION PRODUCTS: Sleeve bearings, 
bushings and similar precision parts. 

MARINE DIVISION PRODUCTS: Standard, Custom- 
built Propellers from 4 in. to 12 ft.—Equi-Flex 
Stuffing Boxes, Shaft , Struts, Rudders, Shaft- 


ing, Equi-Puller, Equi-Dyne Balancer, Equi-Lock 
Fairwaters. 





CLOVERLEAF 


TRU-PITCH & 
EQUI-POISE 


HY-TURBINE 


TRU-PITCH 






MOTORSHIP 
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‘ Youre Cooking, Satter’ 


PT’s were never built for fishing in 
South Pacific seas! 


As the world’s fastest combat ships, 
PT’s have been sparking the assault 
from Corregidor to Okinawa. 


For extra speed and maneuverability, 
Elco, Higgins and Huckins PT’s, 
Scott-Paine MTB’s and Vosper Vic- 
tories rely on custom built “Equi- 
Poise” propellers—the exclusive prod- 
uct of Federal-Mogul Marine. 


It’s the same revolutionary design 





NO-WEED & 
WEEDLESS 


that drove ‘““Miss America X”’ to a new 
world’s record—that added speed and 
dependability for thousands of boat 
owners. 


SOON WE HOPE, “Equi-Poise” will be 
available to America’s great peace- 
time pleasure fleet. If you are plan- 
ning a new boat, or reconverting an 
old one and seek the ultimate in pro- 
peller performance, write engineering 
division, Federal-Mogul Marine, 4043 
Beaufait, Detroit 7, Michigan. 





CUSTOM, STAND- 


HB HEAVY- 
DUTY ARD EQUI-POISE 
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IF THIS WERE YOUR YACHT 





AND THIS HAPPENED 





Would You Be 
INSURED ? 


NAUTILUS BROKERAGE CO., INC. 


Marine Insurance Specialists 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


* 
Facilities for Insuring 
Any Kind of Craft 
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ETIQUETTE FOR MURDER 


(Continued from page 50) 


when all lived dangerously and human lives were proportionately 
less valuable. It will then triumphantly open Volume 14 of 
Queen’s Bench Division to page 273 and commence reading 
from Regina vs. Dudley and Stephens, an English decision in 
which the Holmes case was rejected as bad law. 

On July 5th, 1884, Thomas Dudley and Edward Stephens, 
together with a third man and a 17-year-old boy, all of them 
crew members of an English registered yacht, were cast adrift 
when their vessel sank during a storm 1,600 miles from the 
Cape of Good Hope. Their provisions consisted of two one- 
pound cans of turnips. They had no water except rain which they 
occasionally caught in their oilskins. 

On the fourth day, a small turtle was captured. On the 
twelfth, the last bit of tough flesh was scraped from its shell. 
Seven days later, the drawing of lots was suggested but one of 
the men dissented. On the 20th day it became apparent that 
without food none of them could survive much longer. The boy 
had been drinking salt water and was lying in the bottom of the 
boat. Probably he neither heard not felt when one of the men 
knelt beside him and whispering, “‘ Your time has come,” drove 
a knife into his throat. Four days later the three survivors were 
picked up. One man had objected to the killing; the other two 
were charged with murder. Testimony at the trial left little 
doubt that the boy would have died before the time of the rescue 
and probably the three men as well. 

It is said that the jury might have acquitted the defendants 


of the murder charge had it been permitted to arrive at a verdict. - 


The judge, however, requested that the jury find the facts and 
then permit the court to determine as a matter of law whether 
or not the defendants were guilty. The facts as found by the 
jury were thereafter presented to a five-man court headed by 
Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of England. 

Funds for the defense of Dudley and Stephens had been raised 
by public subscription and they were ably represented, both 
during the jury trial and before the five judges who ultimately 
found them guilty. The defense relied heavily upon the Holmes 
trial as establishing the rule of necessity, only to have Lord 
Coleridge and his fellow judges turn thumbs down on the 
American case. They held that under no circumstances would 
an English court countenance the murder of an innocent person 
because it was committed to save the life of another. Lord Cole- 
ridge summed up the court’s position when he wrote: “To pre- 
serve one’s life is generally speaking a duty but it may be the 
plainest and highest duty to sacrifice it.” 

The judges did, however, keenly sympathize with the de- 
fendants and, to make certain that their punishment would not 
be too drastic, commented that, although the law might appear 
severe, judges must leave it to the Sovereign to exercise the 
prerogative of mercy “which the Constitution has entrusted to 
the hands fittest to dispense it.” 

When the defendants were sentenced to be hanged, Lord 
Coleridge refrained from donning the black cap traditionally 
worn when pronouncing a sentence of death. The death sen- 
tences were later commuted to six months imprisonment. 

Probably American courts would today agree with the English 
judges that starvation will not justify cannibalism. Yet, as 
applied to an overcrowded lifeboat, it must be admitted that the 
rulings in the Holmes trial supply a practical and fair solution 
in a situation where the only alternative is immediate and cer- 
tain death for all concerned. It stands as an exception to the 
general rule that, if someone holds a gun at your back and com- 
mands, on pain of death, that you kill an innocent person, you 


| are guilty of murder, should you obey. Without such an excep- 


tion an officer who permits a lifeboat to become overloaded in 
an attempt to save as many persons as possible and then faces 
disaster must either sacrifice a few lives and commit a crime or 
pay for his kindness with all of the lives entrusted to him. 

Some day Regina vs. Dudley and Stephens and U. S. vs. 
Holmes may meet head on in an American courtroom. When 
they do, the outcome will largely depend upon whether Ameri- 
cans have changed their concepts of justice and standards of 
conduct since 1841. Perhaps we have. 
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So youre 


For years you have harbored the thought—“I want 
a boat.” The lure of the sea, the wanderlust — call it 
what you will — has left its mark; now you are going 
to buy a boat. 


Well, the boat builders are ready for you. Never 
have you seen such smart, sleek craft as those just off 
the drawing boards of the leading designers. 


A hull, tailored to your nautical whims and hobbies 
—a price that is kind to your pocketbook—are yours 
for the asking! But don’t forget, 
you must make sure that your 
marine engine is the right one! 

There's where Chrysler comes to 
the front. You want safety first 
and you get it. “Built to live in 
the water” — the famous Chrysler 
Marine Engines are built com- 


WER TO Fir 
war! Huy 





Two Sixes, an Eight, a Diesel—to fit your 
boat and your requirements! Proved and im- 
proved on the sea lanes of peace and war. 













going to buy a boat ! 


pletely in Chrysler plants, and engineered to provide 
extra speed and greater fuel economy. They are not 
“assembled jobs,” rebored or rebuilt to increase per- 
formance. They are always dependable, smooth and 
trouble-free. You have a new joy in store for you 
with a Chrysler-powered boat. 


You'll find, upon investigation, that the Chrysler 
Marine Engine has so many exclusive features you'll 
insist upon it in your new craft. Use the coupon 
today for the complete catalog 
and a new booklet: “So you're 
going to buy a boat!” 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


12204 E. Jefferson, Detroit 14, Michigan 


ACE e CROWN e ROYAL e DIESEL 
80 to 141, Maximum Brake Horsepower 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP. 
12204 E. Jefferson, Detroit 14, Michigan 


Please send C1 "So you're going to buy a boat!” 
O Catalog 


Name 





Address 





City State 
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(a that Dream Boat youte planning. 


No item, however small, goes unchecked when plans 
of a new boat are under way. You, Skipper, are darned 
well going to make sure every little thing is shipshape 
and sound from stem to stern! 

Remember the time, with one foot soaking up bilge 
water and the other braced against a bulkhead, you 
vainly tried to back out a badly burred-up, slotted head 
screw. You succeeded, but the air was blue, and the 
woodwork gouged. Instances like this you don’t want 
repeated, ever, in your new boat. 


That’s where Phillips Recessed Head Screws come 
in. They’re easier to drive ... easier to remove. They 
have a recess that never reams out... never 
burrs. They automatically center when driv- 
ing, hence always drive straight. Make sure 
they’re used in your “dream boat”. 


And, meanwhile, get acquainted... 


Try Phillips Screws, now, for repairs and refitting on 
your present boat. When you see how they take the grief 
out of screw driving, you'll realize they’re-a “natural”, 
not only for “dream boats”, but for any 
product you may be planning to manufac- 
ture post-war. They'll speed up assembly, 
prevent spoilage, and add plenty of sales- 
appeal! 

You can get Phillips Screws and Drivers 
at most marine, industrial supply and hard- 
ware stores. 





PHILLIPS rocofeea SCREWS 


Wood Screws * Machine Screws + Self-tapping Screws * Stove Bolts 


Made in all sizes, types, and head styles == 


2S FOUR? 


American Screw Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Atlantic Screw Works, Hartford, Conn. 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Central Serew Co., Chicago, Il. . 
Continental Screw Co., 

New Bedford, Mass. 
Chandler Products Corp., Cleveland, 0. 
Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn. 
General Screw Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
The H. M. Harper Co., Chicago, III. 
international Screw Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufacturers Screw Products, Chicago. 








Milford Rivet and Machine Co., 
Milford, Conn. 

National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

New England Screw Co., Keene, N. H. 

Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Pheoll Manufacturing Co., Chicago, tll. 

Reading Screw Co., Norristown, Pa. 

Russell Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 

Scovill Manufacturing Co., 
Waterville, Conn. 

Shakeproof Inc., Chicago, tl. 

The Southington Hardware Mfg. Co., 
Southington, Conn. 

The Steel Company of Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton, Canada. 

Wolverine Bolt Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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THE JANGADA 


(Continued from page 39) 


A model of a Jangada showing method of construction from six logs 
of balsa and the manner of stepping the mast 


sail and relax. There were no clouds in the sky and the noon- 
day sun was burning hot. We found the shade of the sail a wel- 
come relief though the frequent immersions in the salt water of 
the Atlantic kept us from getting too hot. We had brought some 
lunch along which we kept dry by tying it high up on the mast. 
I don’t recall that any food I ever ate tasted as good. 

After lunch, I tried my hand at the steering oar and I found 
that handling this craft and keeping her on a steady course was 
not as simple as it looked. In a strong wind, the second crew 
member is an important part of the steering. A good stout rope is 
fastened to one of the logs near the middle of the deck and I 
noticed that the young Brazilian who was with us kept hold of 
this rope and from time to time swung his weight outboard. The 
rope, of course, was to keep him from falling overboard. I 
thought at first he was doing this to keep the raft from capsizing, 
just as we sit up on the gunwales of our own small boats in a 
strong wind. But this was a wrong guess. The shifting of his 
weight was to help the helmsman to keep the course steady. 
Without this shifting of weight it would have been difficult if not 
impossible to keep the Jangada from yawing. I found when I 
took the steering oar that it was difficult to get the feel of the 
boat. Naturally, with a rig like this one could not expect the 
delicate response to the touch of the helm that we have in our 
own Star Class boats and to my disgust I found myself fre- 
quently off course. But the old skipper seemed to have no diffi- 
culty. He kept her on a course just as easily as if he had been 
handling a power boat. Of course, all sailors know that one 
should know one’s boat to be able to handle her efficiently and 
I do not doubt that, with a little practice, any of us who are 
used to sailing could become expert Jangada sailors. The skip- 
per seemed to be much amused at my efforts and I took quite 
a bit of kidding from my Navy friends whom I had tried to im- 
press by claiming that I could sail any craft afloat, large or small. 

In the early afternoon, we came about and headed for home. 
We had been out of sight of land for several hours and I had some 
doubts as to what part of Brazil we would hit when we sighted 
land, as we did not even have a compass aboard. But the winds 
here are not changeable and an experienced seaman can do some 
fairly accurate long range navigation by keeping his eye on the 
sun and watching the angle of the seas with the course of the 
boat. Of course, on the way back we were sailing before the wind. 
We seemed to be fairly flying through the water and from the 
wake we were kicking up astern and the speed at which the 
water was going by I would judge we were making close to ten 
knots. But sitting on this collection of logs, only inches at most 
above the water, it is easy to misjudge speed. I do know that it 
did not take us long to get back. In about two hours we had 
sighted the coast line. The long following seas seemed to pick up 
the boat and fairly drive her forward and down the long sloping 
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Above is the “Shangri-La,” a 57-foot twin screw Diesel, considered 
by many one of the most luxurious and best arranged yachts of her size 
ever built. 


The pictures give you a glimpse of her luxurious accommodations. But 
they do not tell the whole story. Not shown is a full width galley, 
equipped with gas range. Also not shown are two shower baths, 
located in the owner’s quarters. In addition, there are spacious 
quarters, complete with shower, for the crew. 


To visualize the new Annapolis “60,” add three feet to the Shangri-La’s 
length. Next add manyj@f the wartime improvements in machinery 
and electrical equipment tn your picture of the post-war Annapolis 
60” is complete. | 
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YACHTING 


fronts of the seas. There was no danger of broaching to, as there 
is no part of the structure to resist the force of the seas. In fact, 
any sea that was in a hurry to pass us just went right over us as 
though we were not there. We hit the beach about seven o’clock 
at exactly the spot where we had made our departure some 
eleven hours earlier. The skipper sailed the Jangada right 
through the surf; in fact, as far as I know, he has not lowered 
the sail yet. As soon as we grounded we all jumped out — or 
should I say off — and ran the Jangada up on the beach as far 
as we could. Then we got the two logs we had used for launching 
and by man power and the sail we rolled her up on the beach 
above high water mark. The strong wind was a big help in rolling 
her up the steep incline and it was the first time I had ever seen 





‘a boat sailed up a beach. 


If you ever get to Brazil and find yourself in one of the At- 
lantic Coast cities like Recife or Fortaleza and want a real 
thrill, then I strongly recommend a trip out to sea on a Jangada. 
If you go, there are just a few things to keep in mind. Don’t try 
it alone, at least not for the first time, and do not go unless you 
have become so sun hardened that you can stay out all day in a 
tropical sun without any ill effects. Wear a bathing suit and an 
old shirt; I also recommend a sun helmet or, at least, an old 
felt hat, if you are not used to the tropics. Even though I had 
been in the tropics for many months, I found the occasional 
shade offered by the sail a grateful relief. 

I have done a lot of flying over the coastal waters of Brazil 
and I have seen these Jangadas as far as 200 miles out to sea. 
The natives use them for fishing. When they go out on a long 
fishing trip, they take nets, large wicker baskets to hold the fish, 
and enough food to last the trip. They stay out for several days. 
If I interpreted our skipper’s sign language correctly, they just 
sleep sitting up on the crude seats. It is a rugged life and adapted 
only for the warm waters of the tropics and subtropics. Some day 
I would like to go to Recife, load up a Jangada with enough 
provisions and, with my old Brazilian skipper, sail up the coast 
of South America and on to Miami. With occasional stops at 
islands along the way for more provisions, I believe it could be 
done. I can picture the goggle-eyed astonishment of the sun 
bathers of Miami Beach as they watch this strange craft with 
her sun blackened crew come into view with a Brazilian flag 
flying from the mast. Perhaps when the war is over I shall be 
foolish enough to try it and add another chapter to seagoing 
history. 


TRANSIT AT ADEN 


(Continued from page 45) 


every moment to knock the forward hands overboard. When 
the shrouds were safely set up, the end of the main sheet was 
passed round forward of the mast and brought aft on the new 
lee side. All hands tailed onto the main sheet, and, with an ac- 
companiment of strange cries, hauled on it till the sail was once 
more set and drawing and we were fairly under way on our 
new tack. 

As soon as we were inside the rocky headland which guards 
the eastern end of Aden Harbor, the sea fell.away almost at once 
and the wind, broken up by the rocky heights, started coming 
from all directions causing us to advance in a series of sudden 
rushes through the blackness towards the lights of the town. I 
took the helm and Tom stationed himself up in the bows as a 
lookout. We had gone along all right for about a mile though we 
were uncertain if we were in the main channel or not and rather 
dubious about which part of the harbor to make for — suddenly 
the light of a car appeared on the headland over our starboard 
side. 

I was just beginning to think that surely we must be much 
too close to a road for safe navigation when Tom shouted out: 
“Breakers ahead! Helm hard a-starboard!’’ I put the helm 
down quickly. At this moment, a puff of wind came from a new 
direction and the mainsail was taken aback and crashed across 
to the other side where, full of wind, it was held fast caught up 
in the shrouds. The ship lay down on her side with water coming 
over the gunwales into the well. Refusing to answer the helm, 
she drove rapidly towards the breakers which I could now hear 
clearly. I thought: ‘‘Surely we haven’t come all this way to be 
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BEACHBUSTERS, amtracs, landing boats and patrol boats 
are among the craft of the Allied armed services that 
are served by Marine Products equipment. Here 
amphibious tractors rest in shallow water behind 
assault troops of the Marine First Division. 
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WHEREVER FISHERMEN GATHER, M-P pumps and special 
devices win praise. Marine Products has won outstand- 
ing recognition for low production costs, uniformity, 
correct design and application. 








@ : OUR BUSINESS, gentlemen, is furnishing the little 
Sduitiial WY, ” = things you can’t get along without . . . for war and 

peacetime industrial needs. World wide service rec- 
ENGINEERED EQUIPMENT ords are your assurance of low maintenance costs 
MARINE PRODUCTS COMPANY on M-P equipment. Write us direct for further 


6636 CHARLEVOIX AVE, © DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN information on soundly engineered M-P reliability. 
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powER— 


plus precision timing 
pave the way to Victory 


MODERN TIMING DEVICES play an impor- 
tant part in naval warfare. 

And today, Seth Thomas* marine clocks, 
intricate timing devices and precision instru- 
ments sail the seven seas aboard all types of 
Uncle Sam’s warships . . . from mighty battle- 
wagons to the sprightly PT boats that wreak 
havoc at high speed. 

Seth Thomas marine clocks will soon again, 
we hope, be timing your own “‘ship’s” run 
through friendly channels. And you’ll want - 
the best aboard your boat . . . so keep Seth 
Thomas well in mind . . . ‘‘the finest name in 
clocks.”’ Seth Thomas Clocks, Thomaston, 
Connecticut. 


* 
SETH THOMAS IS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Seth Thomas Clocks 


SELF-STARTING ELECTRIC OR SPRING-WOUND 
if 
pe Y i 
hee pores WAPHLE Ct clocks 


A product of GENERAL TIME Instruments Corporation 





wrecked in such a stupid manner in the middle of Aden Har- 
bor?” I was still forcing the helm frantically to starboard when 
the savage puff which had struck us passed as rapidly as it had 
come. The ship came back onto an even keel and, as she carried 
her way through the subsequent calm, I regained control and 
pointed her away from the reef. The next puff fortunately came 
from the opposite quarter, the sail jibed back and, now more or 
less under control, we edged further out from the eastern side of 
the harbor (to which we had previously been much too close) 
and continued towards the lights of the town. 

Our next encounter was with His Majesty’s Navy. We saw 
the obstacle in plenty of time; she looked like a sloop or a 
destroyer and was a blaze of light so her position was suffi- 
ciently obvious but the Salamat Sawai refused point blank to go 
where she was told. We approached close-hauled and, as soon as 
it became apparent that we couldn’t quite clear, Tom called to 
me that we had better go about on the other tack. I dutifully 
put the helm down and the ship swung round sluggishly till she 
was head to wind. No effort of ours would make her pay off on 
the other tack and she slowly gathered sternway and drifted 
into the destroyer. We hit her a glancing blow somewhere just 
forward of amidships and scraped our way aft with a noise that 
boded ill for the destroyer’s paintwork. The noise brought down 
on our heads a torrent of abuse in a broad Devon accent which 
was to us a delight to hear once more. However, much as we 
would have liked to have engaged the West Country seaman in 
conversation, this hardly seemed the time and place, so we held 
our tongues and breathed a sigh of relief when the stern caught 
in the gangway and we were able to push her head off till the 
sail filled and we drew clear. We were heartily sick of crashing 
round the harbor by this time and, as soon as we saw something 
which looked like a small sailing craft loom up, we took a sound- 
ing and, getting three fathoms, we let go our anchor and fugled 
the sail without lowering the yard. 

It was now four o’clock in the morning and we were nearly 36 
days out from Karachi./We had covered about 1900 miles as we 
sailed and about 1500 on a direct course between the two points; 


it had been a good trip but we were glad to get our anchor down. 
Ali Mohammed miraculously produced some dry wood from 
somewhere and in no time had the sodden fire going again. We 
sat round the cheerful flames and drank a cup of tea and then, 
suddenly realizing that we were tired and no one had turned in at 
all during the night, we all bedded down to snatch a couple of 
hours sleep. 

When we awoke, it was broad daylight and we were more or 
less reasonably placed in a fairly crowded sailing craft anchor- 
age. We looked around the harbor and found it quite different 
from what we had imagined during the hours of darkness. We 
picked out the rocks where we had nearly run ashore, our friend 
the destroyer and the main landing place of the port area which 
was a considerable distance away. We had already hoisted a 
yellow quarantine flag but it seemed fairly obvious that if we 
remained where we were it would be some time before anyone 
bothered to come out to us, put us through the formalities of 
doctor, customs and police and allow us to.go ashore. Tom and 
I were keen to get clear as early as possible so that we could get 
our teeth into an English meal. We decided that, if port authori- 
ties would not come to us, we would go and look for them and 
see if we could stir them up. We weighed anchor, made sail and 
proceeded slowly through the anchorage to the port area. There 
was one small jetty right in the center of it to which smart 
launches were tied up and which naval and other important 
small craft were using as a landing stage: it was quite obviously 
the wrong place for a small and dirty native sailing craft. 

Tom and I eyed one another and agreed without speaking. 


. The helm was put down and Salamat Sawai swung slowly round 


head to wind and came to rest right across the end of the jetty 
where we made fast quickly and furled the sail. The response 
was absolutely immediate. About, fourteen minor officials of all 
sizes and colors converged on us and at great length, in Hin- 
dustani and Arabic of the less polite sort, told us why we could 
not tie up there and what would happen to us if we did not go 
away at once. We all looked completely boot faced and told 
them they had better fetch the head man as we were not going 
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by Postwar RICH 
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Henr's what you have been waiting for. Only the 


j j fj -huildi Haskelite molded mahogany for the 
experience of thirty-five years of boat-building plus Sushastsaar Seid kee eminent 
the new developments af wartime research could strength and beauty not found in con- 


NEW CONSTRUCTION ... The use of 


ventionally-built hulls. 
make such a boat possible. It is the ultimate in com- 


paciness, comfort and seaworthiness—more than 
justifying the promise of its blueprints. The boat 
you see above is the one you will skipper in your 
postwar tomorrow. You'll be delighted by its beauty 
and smooth operation—and amazed by its low cost. 
Write for descriptive brochure. 


NEW DESIGN... The new Richardson 
modified torpedo stern, made possible 
through the use of Haskelite molded 
mahogany, gives strength, beauty, and 
sea-going ability. 


RICHARDSON Chiccsers of lomovrow 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Richardson Boat Company, North Tonawanda A, New York 
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SERVICE! 


NOW —To the 
Armed Forces. Con- 
version, Processing, 
Repair, for the 
Army and Navy. 


SERVICE! 


AFTER VICTORY 
—To You—When 
it will again be pos- 
sible for us to take 
care of your re- 


quirements of all 
kinds. 








UNITED BOAT SERVICE CORPORATION 
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to move. The shouting went on and eventually an annoyed 
British official appeared and shouted in Hindustani: 

“What are you doing there? What ship is that and where 
have you come from?” 

We replied, in English: ‘‘This is the Salamat Sawai from 
Karachi via Socotra with a cargo of Dragon’s Blood.” 

This surprising remark in English shocked him into silence. 
Having had our joke we saved him further worry by explaining 
that, despite our rather uncompromising exterior, we were two 
British officers who had just sailed this craft from Karachi; the 
other four were our crew and all we wanted was to get cleared 
quickly so that we could get ashore for our breakfast to which 
we had been looking forward for some weeks. He immediately 
came aboard and did everything in his power to assist. In no 
time, the formalities were completed and we were free to go 
ashore. We put on more less European shoregoing clothes, but 
stuck to our beards and turbans and set out for the best hotel in 
the town. There our appearance caused slight consternation at 
first but we were quite firm and, after some explaining, got what 
we wanted. 

Those who have always lived in the civilized world and have 
hardly ever missed a meal do not know the delight of a real 
English breakfast to those who have sojourned for a long time in 
the wilderness. Those eggs were the best eggs ever fried, the 
bacon was tasty and crisp, the coffee was like nectar and the 
bread, toast, butter and marmalade were a joy which only those 
who have lived on chupatties and rice could appreciate. 

When we had eaten ourselves to a standstill, we rose unstead- 
ily to our feet, paid the bill and went in search of Richard, a 
military friend of ours in those parts. We found our way into his 
office where, much to our delight, he failed to recognize us and 
took us for two Sikh gentlemen who were due to see him about a 
plumbing contract. That about finished the beard joke so we got 
ourselves properly shaved and fitted out, collected our gear from 
the ship, saw that the crew were all right and then went in search 
of a@hipping agent. When asked about a passage to England, he 
told us that the next P & O was due in a few hours but; unfor- 


tunately, she was full up. There would, however, be a passage 
on another ship in about four days. That seemed reasonable 
enough and gave us time to decide whether we wanted it or not, 
so for the moment we left it at that and went off with the 
shipping agent and Richard to the club. 

The shipping agent went back to his office while the rest of us 
went off to Richard’s mess for lunch. While we were having our 
coffee, the agent came in in a great hurry and said he was sorry 


‘to rush us but the P & O had just come in and had a vacant 


two-berth cabin to London. If we wanted it he could let us have 
it but the ship sailed at four. It was a quarter to two. I looked at 
Tom and asked: 

“Well, is it to be civilization or back to the jungle?”’ 

“Oh, civilization, I suppose; blast it, I’ll come,’’ he replied. 


REINITIATION TO CRUISING 


(Continued from page 37) 


And in sailing your reactions will be as involuntary as ever 
they were. The sensory nerves of your neck and back remain 
acute despite years of disuse. Instinctively the eye seeks the 
telltale on the shroud, the arm muscles react to the impulses of 
the tiller, and the body recalls the almost imperceptible changes 
in the balance of the hull. You even remember in the nick of 
time to tell the young son to get the hell out of the way before 
the jibing forestaysail knocks his block off. 

The wind failed us off Blackwalnut Point at the entrance to 
the Choptank and it was a long, slow run to the Tred Avon 
River. There, on a northerly course, the headsails went to work 
again but it was ten in the evening before we anchored off the 
Tred Avon Yacht Club and began the second meal of the day. 
Soup, eggs, bread, lettuce and tomatoes in the land of plenty! 
Toward midnight, we tightened our belts and walked over to the 
Oxford Boat Yard — which I had been reluctant to enter even 
in the full brilliance of a June moon — and told the night watch- 
man where Bob could find ug, Oxford is not the easiest place in 
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Tough as a Tug 


The strength of a ship is depend- 
ent on its timbers. Hagerty’s tech- 
nique of glue laminating makes it 
possible to build structural wood 
keels, frames, stems, knees, shaft logs 
and horn timbers, from the finest 
lumber and boilproof phenolic resins. 


In assembling these timbers with 
improved materials Hagerty has re- 
turned to the high standards estab- 
lished by the old New England ship- 
wrights who had the pick of primeval 
forests for their perfect lumber, now 
a thing of the past. 


_ Whether the boat you have in mind 
1s a tug or a yacht, her ability to do 
a job under adverse weather condi- 


Hagerty Design Pioneers and Innovators 
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tions in all climates is dependent on 
her sound backbone structure. In 
initial planning, the resale value 
should be as important a considera- 
tion as primary costs. The long life 
that laminated timbers guarantee 
should not be neglected. 


Laminating means quality control. 
Hagerty’s timbers are constructed of 
carefully chosen, seasoned stock of 
unidirectional grain and _ similar 
moisture content to avoid internal 
stresses from unequal swelling and 
shrinking. The laminations are glued 
together with controlled pressures 
and temperatures scientifically 
adapted to the kinds of woods and 
glues used. The individual wood 
veneers are positioned in accordance 
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with their strength characteristics, 
thus giving the timber the advantage 
of high strength, shock and torque re- 
sistance at points where these essen- 
tials are needed, 


Hagerty’s broad experience in 
producing Army and Navy electronic 
equipment of laminated wood and 
wood metal alloys, tested for tough- 
ness in the Arctic and Tropics, puts 
them in a position to help you with 
your building problems. 


Hagerty timbers can take it. Hagerty 
is equipped to carry out the precise 
and technical process of laminating 
structural timbers to the specifica- 
tions of your naval architect. 


Cohasset, Massachusetts 
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YACHTING 


the world to reach by land but any sailor who has been hitch- 
hiking long enough to have accumulated a walletful of unuse:| 
halves of furlough tickets can find the way; at three in the morn- 
ing I was awakened by Bob’s loud hails. 

The Tred Avon Yacht Club is in commission and that’s how 
we happened to eat three times on Sunday. We had enough eggs 
aboard for breakfast and at the club we bought a delicious 
chicken dinner, plus sandwiches to see us through the evening 
meal. More and more I kept thinking about starvation cruising 
and told the boys that we’d make little sorties away from Oxford 
by day and back to the yacht club in time to keep soul and body 
together. I began to think of all wartime cruising as a revolution 
around an eating establishment of one sort or another. But it’s 
funny how little it takes to put one at peace with the world. At 
Oxford, there’s a chain store from whose proprietor I used to 
obtain nice rich red, juicy steaks and lamb chops which were as 
thick as they were wide and twice as succulent. I went to the 
store to buy a few eggs and oranges and a couple of quarts of 
milk and, having said hopelessly that I supposed Anderson had 
no meat, learned to my stunned surprise that he could give me 
three veal chops. Boy, we were rich! We would have one more 
meal at the club, and then sally forth and be as independent — 
for 24 hours — as a plutocrat with a deep freeze full of sides of 
beef — rich, red, juicy beef. As for oranges, neither they nor any 
other fruits were on the market and for our vitamins we squan- 
dered my 100 blue points on two cans of pineapple juice. 

A little matter of northeast storm warnings and radioed 
threat of a hurricane working up from Florida held us in port 
that night, tied up at the Oxford Boat Yard; but the next noon, 
when nothing seemed to be happening, we set the staysail, the 
storm trysail and, subsequently, the working jib, and eased 
down the Tred Avon at three or four times the speed of our 
approach. In two minutes, we were out of sight of the storm 
warnings and, since we had no radio on board, there was nothing 
else to bother us. 

Across the mouth of Broad Bay, we reached with the wind 
abaft the beam and the rail not quite under. Remembering that 
a northeaster becomes a norther in the Bay, I determined to 
hang on to the jib until we came hard on the wind, and then have 
the boys hand it and stow it below. But the strength went out 
of the wind as we came out of the Choptank and, instead of 
dousing the jib, we set the whole mainsail in place of the storm 
sail. Not, however, before we had bumped on my old Nemesis — 
Blackwalnut Point shoal. There’s a black spar a mile and a half 
off the point, and this I left full 200 yards to starboard. But, as 
I hope some time to remember, the shoal makes out well to 
southward of the spar and we had a good hard bounce for our- 
selves before squaring away and making for Bell 7, three- 
quarters of a mile southwest of the spar. With the bell close 
aboard and no damage done except to my feelings, we hauled up 
to NW by W and sailed for the western side of the bay. 

Over there, to windward of the pier off Chesapeake Beach, we 
came about in a dying wind and I set the boys to work breaking 
out and bending on the balloon jib. It was no more than half 
hanked to the stay, however, before the wind died completely 
and in a twinkling came in from the northwest. It immediately 
showed promise and, almost before the ballooner was unhanked 
and below deck, we were rail down under working sail. We 
couldn’t have been more fortunately positioned for a four-point 
shift of wind and, although we had made a late start from Ox- 
ford, it soon became apparent that we would reach our destina- 
tion — the Rhode River — long before dark. And now, hard on 
the wind but with the main trimmed to shake slightly and give 
her drive, I appreciated anew the fascination of a little boat that 
enjoys windward work. For short spells I took her but for the 
most part I lay below scanning my old friend Chart 1225 while 
the boys sailed her and called down from time to time the chang- 
ing bearing of Bloody Point Light. 

I held her on the port tack until we could round the fish traps 
and Can 1 at the entrance to West River and then, with slightly 
started sheets and smoothing water, we boiled in on the other 
tack at nearly seven knots. Soon we hardened up for the entrance 
to the magnificently overnamed Rhode River — a three-mile 
estuary — and then, in a fast failing breeze, beat up the narrow 
channel to an anchorage near High Island. 
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si man the pumps 
or fan the air...Use these 
self-ventilated type SK 


underdeck d-c mofors 


These multi-job, d-c marine motors bring 


important advantages to all types of under- Driving an underdeck blower as shown here, is 
deck service ... centrifugal, rotary and just one of the many tasks Westinghouse Type SK d-c 
marine motors handle for Victory cargo ships. 

reciprocating pumps; fans and blowers; 

steering gears; compressors; machine tools; or compound winding for constant, adjust- 

engine turning gears and other underdeck able or varying speeds. 

drives. Ask your nearest Westinghouse office 
Ss These dripproof protected self-venti- for the facts on these rugged, versatile 

lated type SK motors are easily accessible Westinghouse motors. Or write Westing- 

for adjustments and inspection. They're house Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, 


available yi 





ither series, stabilized shunt Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-93407 


—6® Westin nghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Headguarters for the Marine Gndusty 
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BROADEN YOUR OUTLOOK! 


In boat ventilation and lighting, there is a happy 
medium between the all-plastic, “world of tomor- 
row” goldfish bowl cabin house construction, and 
antiquated, heavy, leaky “port- 
lights”. That happy medium, 
sensible, practical, sea-proved, 
is the W-C HULL WINDOW. 

Lightweight, light -transmit- 
ting, leak-proof, it is easy to 
open and structurally more 
sensible than any other form of 
aperture. It is the perfect fitting 
for plank or plywood construc- 
tion. Just the thing, too, for a for- 
ward hatch that’s really tight! 





TURN THUMBS DOWN 
ON OLDSTYLE PORTLIGHTS 


Aluminum or Bronze—In a Range of Sizes 

















COMING ...SOON! A companion piece in a light, “yachty” 
manhole plate for easy access to those hard-to-get-at places 
aboard. ALSO: Many other refined, up-to-date items that give 
you the “modern” styling you want, yet containing the manu- 
facturing and design “know-how” learned in a hundred years 
of actual “sea-seasoning”. 


TESTED FITTINGS YOU CAN TRUST! 


Make sure that the new, attractive fittings on your existing or 
contemplated boat are not merely “styled” but tested, practi- 
cal, workable, for the roughest wind and weather conditions 
that even the most modest pleasure boat is bound to encounter. 
W-C “Dependable” fittings give you style plus sense plus 
security. Be sure to specify them—and to look at the brand 
new W-C Cataleg, handy at your dealer’s or yacht yard for 
quick reference. 











YACHTING 


The next day — the last of the cruise — we sailed from Rhode 
River to Galesville on the West River. If you don’t know the 
Chesapeake this might pass as a considerable event in any man’s 
cruising existence. It happens, however, that in a southerly it’s 
a beat of less than five miles, and we spent the lion’s share of the 
day at anchor cleaning out and straightening up. Then, of 
course, I carried on too far past the red beacon off Cadle Creek 
and went beautifully aground the instant after the words “Hard 
alee” had left my lips. The boys had good experience running 
out the plow anchor and heaving ’round and, with a kick from 
the motor and the mainsail sheeted flat, we worked her off in jig 
time. 

Clearing the mouth of this delightful rivulet, we reached out 
to Bell 2 so that I could disembark in the dinghy and take 
pictures of Hotspur when she was in no imminent danger of 
going aground and after that it was a close struggle with sunset 
to beat up to Galesville. Sunset made it and we finished the 
cruise as we had begun, the last few hundred yards under power. 

It wasn’t a spectacular reinitiation into the pleasures of 
cruising but, thanks to the veal chops and to two square meals 
ashore, plus enough wind and a judicious use of gas, neither was 
it a starvation passage. It was six days of good, sanitary fun; 
if I may be permitted to speak academically and off the record, 
I'll say I preferred it to all the seafaring I’ve done since the year 
before Pearl Harbor. 


A LESSON IN INTULTION 


(Continued from page 42) 


board bow. From this, I estimated that I was about eight miles 
off shore, with Avon dead ahead. Agin, it was lucky that I’d 
gone far enough offshore so that the wind and sea would put the 
boat aground somewhere close to the settlement, provided I 
could keep ‘her off the wind. I found a 20-foot piece of chain 
which I fastened to a 5-gallon can and filled the can with water. 
Makin’ both ends of the stern lines fast to the chain, I hove the 
can over the stern to act as a drag and a rudder, as the one on the 
boat would not be effective without power. I took up on the port 
stern line about two feet, as I figured the settlement was a 
little to port o’ the wind direction. Except for an occasional 
flash of lightnin’, it was blackness everywhere. I kept peerin’ 
ahead for somethin’ to give me my position but there was nothin’ 
but the roar of the wind and the crashin’ o’ the seas, barrels of 
which came over the stern and kept me busy at the pump. 

“After what seemed like hours, I caught the sound o’ the 
heavier seas poundin’ on the beach from the ocean side and 
knowed I was gittin’ close to shore. I could see no sign o’ light 
ashore but by now everyone would probably be abed, I thought. 
At last a flash o’ lightnin’ gave me a glimpse of what proved to 
be houses, but I could still see no shore line and it all looked un- 
familiar to me. When I got nearer what had been the shore, I 
realized that the water had risen up to the windows of the houses 
and that some of them had already been carried away. My own 
house stood well back on the shore and, by the aid of the light- 
nin’ flashes, I could see it was still there. 

“‘T was able to work the boat close enough to a tree in the yard 
to enable me to make fast to it, cuttin’ the stern lines so the 
boat would swing around and ride free. This put the stern of the 
boat only a few feet from the house. I leaped overboard and 
made my way inside. By then the water was about two feet 
deep on the floor. Feelin’ my way about among floating chairs, 
beds and trunks, I located the chest in which Sue had placed 
our two war bonds tucked away between the leaves 0’ a catalog. 
Grabbin’ the book, I made back toward the boat as I figured I’d 
be safer there than in the house; but when I reached the door, 
the boat was gone — only the frayed end of the cable swung 
loose in the swirlin’ water. I lashed out fur the tree just as the 
porch broke loose from the body o’ the house and put off towards 
Diamond Shoals with other wreckage o’ the settlement. 

‘Somehow I managed to make my way to the upper limbs of 
the tree, takin’ the chafed piece of cable with me. With that I 
made myself fast to the tree so that, if 1 should go to sleep, | 
wouldn’t fall out o’ the tree. This was unnecessary fur, although 
I was exhausted, I had no inclination to sleep durin’ the rest 0 
the night. Too many horrifyin’ thoughts occupied my mind. 
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Designed to go anywhere . . and do everything you expect from.your post war 
personal plane .. it’s the Seabee, a sturdy, powerful, all-metal, four place amphibian, 
at a really modest cost. @ New . . in design . appearance . and performance 
. with a far broader operational scope than is possible with any land plane, by 
all pre-war standards this grand personal plane should cost the purchaser many times 
its post war price. @ Created with the same touch of genius which made possible the 
victorious Thunderbolt, tested by the multiple missions of pilots on every fighting front, 
and built to the exacting standards of workmanship and material which war's vital 
needs have proven, here is the ideal post war plane, which many.have dreamed about 
. « « but REPUBLIC has developed and built. @ Designed by America’s foremost 
single-engined amphibian exponent, P. H. Spencer, the Seabee is manufactured by 
Republic's time-saving, cost saving methods. Combat streamlined . . for economy 
and safety of operation, its exterior construction presents the latest and finest . . the 
roomy four-place cabin and appointments are comparable only to the most luxurious 
automobile interiors. @ The Seabee is quiet, comfortable and efficient with unusual 
stability in flight. It lands and takes off easily from either field or stream, and because 
of its versatility the Seabee amphibian is the first popular priced, truly all-purpose 
plane for pleasure . . sport . . or business. 


- Today our entire production resources are concentrated on a 

timetable which has met all scheduled demands from our Air Forces 

. .. but the moment complete victory is ours, rest assured that these 
same resources will make this personal plane available to you. 


HK FREE. An interesting and unusual booklet will bring you the 
“behind the scenes” story of war-tested design and combat-proven 
manufacturing methods which make this post-war personal plane 
possible. Describes in copy and pictures, how “one million missions 
i proved your post-war personal plane”. Address Personal Plane 
Division, Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, L. I. 
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STURGEON BAY BOAT WORKS e¢ STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








What had happened to my neighbors? Two out o’ every three 
families on the island were related to me. Had Sue made the 
mail boat and, if so, what had become of her? The wind now was 
west by south and still pickin’ up with every flaw. It had made 
a shift o’ eight points since the mornin’, and I estimated that 
the center o’ the storm Was now about abreast o’ the settlement. 
The water was still risin’ and, when a swell from the sea met a 
roller from the Sound, the crash sent a sheet o’ water clear to the 
top o’ the tree. In the flashes o’ lightnin’, I could see that my 
own house was breakin’ up. 

“When it began to git light, I saw that only two or three 
houses were left, and none in its original position or shape. 
Breakers were sweepin’ across where our house had stood, water 
was everywhere. Lookin’ off toward the ocean side, I could see 
only a line of breakers that marked the place where the beach 
had been. In the distance, up that line o’ breakers, I caught sight 
o’ a large sand dune around which the sea was breakin’ in a fury. 
On top o’ the sand dune, I could see a body o’ people huddled 
together as if in prayer — and well we all might a’been — in 
thankful prayer that nature seemed at last to be liftin’ its heavy 
hand, for now the flaws o’ wind were gettin’ less severe. 

“Throughout the forenoon I stayed in the tree, fur the water 
was six feet deep where my house had stood and heavy seas were 
still rollin’ in from the ocean though the breakers from the Sound 
were beginnin’ to subside a little. As it dawned upon me that 
my own house had been carried away, I breathed a prayer o’ 
thanks that Sue had been so persistent in her appeal that I take 
her away. But fur her intuition, or whatever it is that controls 
a woman’s unexplainable mind, both o’ us, and the baby we 
were hopin’ fur, would a’been aboard that house when it put to 
sea. 
“As the evenin’ came on, the breakers from the Sound began 
to flatten and as the mist cleared I could see down the Sound in 
the distance two boats makin’ toward us, one o’ which I recog- 
nized as the Coast Patrol that had taken Sue aboard. I was 
tempted to leap into the water and put out to meet her for I was 
that anxious to learn about Sue. I thought better about it, 


though, but untied myself from the tree and made ready to 
swing aboard when the boat came by. 

“Once aboard, I learned that luck had been with me again. 
The mail boat had attempted to make the trip to Atlantic but 
had foundered in Ocracoke Inlet; although the boat was lost, 
the captain and mate were rescued and taken ashore at Ports- 
mouth. The trip, however, had proved too much for Sue — at 
least it had made immediate attention necessary so that she 
was unable to take the boat but she had made it safely to the 
home of Aunt Sally, who, as mistress of ceremonies, was givin’ 
her and the baby boy every attention one could expect in an 
‘outer banks’ village in the middle o’ a tropical harricane.’’ 

As I listened to Brad’s simple story of heroism, it occurred to 
me as never before that the amount of time these people have 
in which to enjoy the few things Providence has left them to 
enjoy is exceedingly small in proportion to the amount of time 
they must spend face to face with the hardship, peril and tragedy 
which they must meet to attain that simple end. And, so think- 
ing, I came to the conclusion that a successful and happy life 
as it is regarded on the ‘‘Outer Banks” is made up largely of a 
drop of energy, a trickle of faith, a small stream of hope, a river 
of courage and oceans of optimism. 

While I so pondered, Brad was silently whittling to shape the 
loom of an oar. He had finished his story. 

“That was a terrifying experience, even for you.’’ I suggested 
by way of thanking him for the interview. 

“Well, yes, it might a’been a little out o’ the ordinary,’ he 
admitted, ‘but, as I wus tellin’ you, I never had so much 
good luck in so short a time in all my life; fur, if it hadn’t been 
fur Sue’s hardheadedness and the good luck that followed us, 
Sue and I both would a’been among the thousands who’ve met 
their fate in the neighborhood o’ Diamond Shoals, and you 
wouldn’t have this story. Even if I had come through alive, | 
wouldn’t a’had no son to succeed Sue as mate o’ the Nancy. 

In a tone of finality he ended the interview: “ At least, it has 
taught me one lesson I don’t ever aim to fergit; that is, never to 
argy agin a woman’s instinct or the comin’ uv a baby.” 
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This Picture Doesn’t Tell the Story! 


This 53-foot cruiser was driven aground on the north shore 
of Long Island in the hurricane of September 1944. 


From the picture you might assume that she had broken 
her moorings; but actually she had gone ashore with pennant, 
buoy, anchor chain and anchor all firmly attached. Appar- 
ently other vessels had made fast to the cruiser in an at- 
tempt to save themselves, and the combined weight had 
been too much for the mooring gear. 


You might also assume that little damage had been done. - 


But she had crashed on a rocky beach, and a survey showed 
that the damage was almost incredible. The bottom was 
stove in between frames. The cabins had left the deck. The 
gasoline tanks were pushed up out of place and their filling 
lines were broken. Bulkheads in the cabins were shoved 
out of position. The twin propellers had folded up and 
the interior was a shambles. Reconstruction would have 
cost so much more than the total amount of the insur- 
ance, that we promptly paid the owner the full face value 


of his policy. 


Albany - Baltimore + Boston - Chicago + Cleveland - Dallas - 


Detroit - Newark » New Haven - 


This story has a moral for every yacht owner. No matter 
how adequate your own moorings, the carelessness or hard 
luck of others may bring disaster upon you. No matter how 
unlikely another hurricane or accident.such as the one de- 
scribed above may seem, you cannot afford to neglect the 
most complete insurance coverage available, in addition to 
the most painstaking attention to your moorings. 


Fortunately, Atlantic offers every modern form of yacht 
coverage, plus the accumulated marine experience of 103 
years to help you adapt the insurance to your individual 
needs. Ask your own broker or agent about Atlantic’s sur- 
veyor service, its profit-participating policies, and its prompt, 
friendly and ungrudging payment when loss occurs. 


ATLANTIC 


Milual INSURANCE Gmpay 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET « NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * Rochester - San Francisco 
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Chart Your Course lomorrow 


N . HEN peace permits the yachtsman to up 


anchor and cut blue water, new ship- 
mates will be aboard. Electronic shipmates that 
bring greater safety, pleasure and dependability. 4 


Among the new shipmates of tomorrow will be 
ship-to-shore and ship-to-ship radiotelephones— 
small, powerful radio receiving and transmit- 
ting sets, radio direction-finders, and two-way 
radiotelephone sets for lifeboats—and other new 
electronic devices perfected in war. 


Such equipment will bring added relaxation 
and convenience to pleasure cruises... safety and 
security as the post-war yachtsman steers a“course 

through darkness, rain or fog—and knows just 

where he is. In fact, before long, he'll look 
back and wonder how he ever ventured off shore 
without these and other radio-electronic aids. 

Radiomarine will play a big part in supplying 
this equipment for post-war pleasure boats. 


Radiomarine Corporation of America 
75 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





RADIOMARINE CORPORATION of AMERICA 





A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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ROBERT JACOB, INC. 


CONSTRUCTION «* REPAIR * STORAGE 
CITY ISLAND, N. Y. 





THE PORT HURON—MACKINAC 


(Continued from page 48) 


ness. Blitzen was having a good boat for boat scrap with Iris, 
Harry Fietcher’s Twelve-Metre from Alpena. Minz, Norm 
Sarns’ 44-footer and her crew of ice boaters, was doing a good 
jok and she had a good position near sundown. Soubrette, Leeds 
Mitchell’s “‘32”, also was up with the leaders. Vitesse and 
“Toot” Gmeiner’s Apache, also a ‘‘32,’’ were bunched while 
Last Straw and Tigress, Frank White’s 32” from Vermilion, 
were clawing their way up the shore. Pintail, Perce Darnell’s 
and Clyde Palmer’s Eight-Metre, which had crossed Jris once 
in the light going, was hanging on, on even terms with another 
Eight-Metre out in the lake, Shamrock, owned by Bob Kerr and 
Eddie Wunsch. Manitou, slow at the start, had made a beeline 
on a port tack over towards Canada and was still headed that 
way as Blitzen came romping along off Sanilac Light and on 
into the twilight. 

The wind was piping up and the weather was getting thick. 
The writer, an active spirit aboard Blitzen, joined the rest of her 
crew in thinking that Jris would be going by us pretty soon 
now. This should be the weather the “12” wanted. The wind 
was about 25 miles. But Blitzen, great gal that she is, wouldn’t 
give a thing. In fact, carrying a big heavy jib, she was making hay 
to windward on Iris. Just before the light faded entirely in the 
west, skipper Grates ordered the storm main out. Our stanchions 
were under water and the job took about 45 minutes. With jib 
alone, Blitz had to fall off. Jris stormed by about 100 yards to 
leeward. Later we saw a yawl, believed to be Hostess IJ, Ken 
Standford’s entry from the Chicago Y.C., go by to windward 
about a mile away in the haze. It might have been George Nau- 
mann’s Estrellita. No one knows for sure, even now. 

Blitzen saw no other yacht in the race after Saturday night. 
With storm mainsail on and her big jib, the one we called the 
“bullet-proof” (the one that wrecks your manicure) pulling her 
along close to seven knots, she slammed about 20 miles north- 
easterly on a port tack, well out beyond the steamer lanes. The 


seas were building up and it was raining cats and dogs. The wind, 
we figured, was around 30. As the wind hauled northeasterly and 
started to knock us off, we tacked. Blitzen was able to lay an al- 
most north course, which was what she wanted, but there was 
enough easting in the wind to set us back towards the Michigan 
shore, which she didn’t want. Not on that Saturday night. 
Somewhere around midnight the steel jib sheets let go with a 
great clatter. Blitzen’s rather frazzled canvas men wrestled it 
down to deck and put up a working jib. She became a new ship, 
and what a windwagon! Her Kenyon jumped from 61% knots to 
7% and poked at eight frequently. The weather was at its worst 
between 2:00 a.m. and dawn, and even then it was no bargain. 
We knew the seas of Lake Huron were big but what we saw at 
dawn awed us. It was more fun to duck below and have a chunk 
of ham and a bottle of beer although some members of the crew 
at this juncture didn’t see eye to eye with this procedure. 
Point Aux Barques, about 85 miles from the start, was abaft 
the beam around 4:00 a.m. Sunday. Blitzen left the light about 
two miles to leeward as she raced out into Saginaw Bay. A land- 
fall was made at Sturgeon Point a bit after noon. Blitzen tacked, 
headed out into the lake again. Here it was noticed that a pin 
holding one of the intermediate spreaders was nearly out. 
Bryant went aloft and tried to fix it, and in so doing banged him- 
self against the spar and got all bruised up. The main was then 
lowered and Grates went up in the bosun’s chair. It was rotten 
work with Blitzen rolling in those seas. Finally we had to sail 
southeast for nearly 30 minutes to quiet the ship for the man 
aloft. That fixed it. Grates was lowered and, for the first time in 


“memory, a crew cheered. That insured the spar and, later, we 


learned, the race. 

We came in on South Point, tacked off and we went by 
Thunder Bay Island Light 90 miles from the finish at six o’clock 
Sunday evening. The big jib was back on her but we would have 
no more truck with shifting mainsails. Not with our hands so 
tender. Blitzen made the 30 miles to Presque Isle before mid- 
night and we were still hard on the wind. Perhaps there would 
be a reach once we rounded ‘‘the corner,” as Presque Isle is 
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“THE accepted metals for quality _ 
' yacht construction” 
























says Winthrop L. Warner 


“AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY products / 
have been a part of every boat built / 
from my designs and I am glad to go on j 
record as endorsing them. | . 
“Tobin Bronze* and Everdur* are the if 
accepted metals for quality yacht con- / 
struction. Before the war, they were / 
used with little thought as to how lucky / 
we were to have them. During the war / 
they have been, of course, available j 
only for high priority work. 
“Tl stick with time-tried and sea- 
proven Everdur and Tobin Bronze as 
exemplified in the cutter MANISEES which 


I designed for my own use in 1939.” 4:00; 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Keep Faith With Your Fighters ; 
and Yourself! BUY WAR BONDS = / 


i ei 
eh ere og: 






Designed to give a good account of her- 
self in a race, or to provide the com- 
forts of home on a cruise, ‘‘Manisees’’ 
was designed and built by Mr. Warner 
in 1939. Tobin Bronze and Everdur 
figured prominently in ‘Manisees.” 
Dimensions: 32'1'’x 27/4"x10'1x 6/0". 
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“ Anaconda Copper & Copper Alloys 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY — General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company * In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass LtD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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10-foot overall, $8.00 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


MARINE HARDWARE 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


STAINLESS STEEL 
MOORING PENNANTS 


Ideal for sail and motor boats up to 
34 feet construction: 6” dia. 7 x 19 
Stainless Steel, very flexible; 
breaking strength 9600 lIbs., with 
thimble splice and 2-foot circum- 
ference loop splice. 








12-foot overall, $9.50 
15-foot overall, $11.50 


AUTOMATIC Electric 
BILGE PUMP 



























Delivers approximately 500 gallons of water per hour. 
Spark proof motor, very compact, all bronze--except 
motor. Float switch abselutely spark proof, height overall 
14 inches, approved by underwriters. 
Automatic Non-Automatic 
6 Volts....$22.50 4 Volts...$17.00 
12 Volts.... 25.00 12 Volts... 19.00 
| 32 Volts.... 27.50 32 Volts... 21.00 
5 ie Sparkproof 
RE, c Enclosed 
Volts Size C.F.M. 
6 > a 90 
12 a”. 90 
32 3” 90 
6-12-32 4” 180 
Polished bronze. Extreme length. 


12” with plates. $8.5Q fe 


DITTY Repair BAG 











Complete with ditty bag, Sailors’ palm, 
sail needles, sail twine, mar- $ 3 50 
lin, marlin spike, bee's wax e 








PUMP REPAIR 

PARTS for — 
MARINE CLOSET 
All parts necessary for a 
complete overhaul job. 


$3.95 





~<— Latest Catalog -emx 


ONLY AVAILABLE 
TO NAVAL ARCHITECTS © DEALERS © JOBBERS 
BOATBUILDERS ¢ SHIPYARDS 


Write Us on Your Company Stationery 


MANHATTAN MARINE 


& ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
116Y Chambers Street New York 7 
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known to us. Here our course was almost westerly. But the 
weather man wasn’t playing that way. Blitzen was fated to claw 
into the wind all the way. But it was nice going and for dinner 
that Sunday night we had steak, the kind a sailor dreams about. 
We tacked off Adams Point in light airs around 2:00 a.m. Mon- 
day and at dawn were five miles off the Canadian shore with 
Spectacle Reef Light abeam. Tacking again, we rounded the 
light as the wind let us up and at 10:00 Monday morning we 
were off Bob Lo Island with the finish 19 miles away. And still 
no yacht had been sighted. 

It was here that we ran into a 40-minute calm which Knapp, 
a special whistler-up of wind, chased away by taking the helm. 
Here, too, we learned from Charles Hoover, Coast Guard radio 
technician who had come out in a picket boat, that Blitzen was 
in first place and that there were only three others (at that time), 
still in the race. That surprised us. We figured that Iris and 
Manitou and, possibly, some of the Eight-Metres, had slipped 
by us while we were having our troubles. The news of the yachts 
quitting was astonishing. We never figured the wind above 35 or 
perhaps 40 in the puffs. But it’s guesses like this that will make 
this Mackinac race the most talked about since the blow in that 
first start from Port Huron in 1925. In that race, the few finish- 
ers, three ‘‘Rs” and a yawl, clawed all the way, while the rest of 
the fleet landed in ports-all over Lake Huron. 

Blitzen finished at 2:13 p.m. Monday and her crew was greeted 
by the committee with a ginger ale tank of Thomas Collins! 
Blitzen’s crew were: Ernie Grates and Murray Knapp (owners); 
Bob Bryant, Russell Pouliot, Carl Meurer, Bill Noah, Howard 
Girardin, Jack Scranton and the writer. Manitou, Jimmy 
Groves’s yawl, crossed at 2:34:10 a.m. Tuesday, more than 12 
hours later. Apache, carrying her mainsail all the way, finished 
at 4:00:10, after Manitou. This gave Apache Class B racing- 
cruising honors and second place in the fleet. Last Straw came in 
at 7:01:10 to take third position. Hostess II crossed at 8:05:10 
while Shamrock got in at 9:41:20, after reporting a pleasant ride, 
and won racing class honors as the lone finisher in her class. 

Apache didn’t even break.a batten which lends credence to the 
estimate that the wind was in the 30s Saturday night. She passed 
Thunder Bay Island at 11:00 Sunday and was off Bob Lo 
Monday afternoon. While she sat in a flat spot there, she saw 
Manitou, which had torn her mainsail Saturday night, come up 
over the horizon and eventually go by her during the night. 
Hostess II went into Harbor Beach under escort of two steamers 
after the Chicago yawl had sent up flares when her crew dis- 
covered a deck leak and found that something was choking her 
pumps. In fact, nearly every yacht in the race reported that the 
lake steamers were ready to help them. The boys also felt grate- 
ful to the Coast Guard, particularly at Harbor Beach, where 
the personnel of that station worked night and day for 48 hours 
helping various contestants. 


Port Huron — Mackinac Rack 
Start, July 14, 1945 


Racine Crursinc — Crass A 


. Elapsed Finished 
Boat Owner Time Time 

Blitzen Ernest Grates- 

Murray Knapp 48:16:00 46:44:22 
Manitou James H. Grove 60:34:10 60:14:10 
Hostess II Kenneth Standford 78:05:10 76:42:10 
Racine Cruising — Crass B 
Apache Wilfred Gmeiner 62:00:10 58:13:05 
Last Straw Charles Buysee 65:01:20 61:08:32 
RacING 
Shamrock Edward Wunsch- 

Robert Kerr 67:41:20 62:45:01 


D. N. F. — Josephine III, Astrea, White Heather, Estrellita, 
Minx, Spookie, Vitesse, Soubrette, Tigress, Revelry, Kathmar, 
Iris, Siren, Armida, Pintail, Rangoon, Jack, Gesine, Melodie, 
Spindrift, Stormy Petrel, Jeda, Kittiwake, Rambler VI, /! 
Chrolo, Lurer, Marg L., Allegra, Gale, Meteor II, Symphony. 
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27 Ft. Super DeLuxe Enclosed Cruiser 
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Holland, Mich. 


BUY WAR BONDS 








You are looking at luxury that is well within your means (and within the means of 
thousands of other boating enthusiasts, too). It is a Chris-Craft, of course! And it 
embodies all that is new, and proved and practical in motor boat design and con- 
struction. 


Yes, this husky 27-ft. Super De Luxe Enclosed Cruiser has a dinette. It has sleeping 
accommodations for four, a wide cruising radius, and charm that is traditionally 
Chris-Craft. It is powered with options of 95 or 130 h.p. engines, with speeds up to 
24 m.p.h. The 27-ft. Super and a limited number of other new Chris-Craft models 
will be coming off our production lines in September. 


See the Chris-Craft Dealer in your community for further data and delivery details on 
this and other new Chris-Craft Runabouts, Utility Boats, Express Cruisers, Cruisers and 


Motor Yachts. Buy your Chris-Craft now to insure a more favorable delivery position. 


CHRIS-CRAFT 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION. ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 


The camera catches the fult beauty of the new 1946 Chris-Craft 27 -ft. Super De Luxe Enclosed Cruiser. 
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WINDJAMMERS 


YACHTING 





—OUR MAINE SPECIALTY 


SOUTHWEST 


HARBOR, 


The construction of wind driven 
vessels in Maine dates back to 
1607. Since then thousands of 
sailing craft have been built in 
this State where the trade of sail- 
boat building has been passed 
down from fathers to sons for 
generations. Small wonder, then, 
that Maine's present day boat 
builders excel in sailboat con- 
struction. Small wonder too, that 
so many discriminating yachts- 
men are looking to Maine and to 
Hinckley. for the best values in 
post war sailing yachts. 


MAINE 








WATERFRONT NEWS 


(Continued from page 72) 


conventional types of metal handles and drawer pulls. Experi- 
mental plastic and composition fittings are now being tested for 
interior use, and special deck hardware is being designed by 
Mr. Bingman. 

A Gray 6-91 gives a maximum speed of 23 m.p.h. in the sedan 
model. When tried out by the writer at varying speeds, the hull 
had an easy motion and, in an average sea, was unusually dry. 
The engine and the space beneath the cockpit is made readily 
accessible by two large hatches. The fuel capacity is 60 gallons 
and 30 gallons of water are carried. 

Because of the density of molded plywood, leading paint 
manufacturers have developed various types of special interior 
and exterior finishes. It is anticipated that a limited number of 
color options will be available but the builders point out that 
both interior and exterior arrangements of all models are so 
variable that they will no doubt meet the requirement of the 
discriminating skipper. 

Prospective owners of these and other molded boats will be 
interested to know that the repair of fractures, either large or 
small, in either hull or topsides, has been reduced to the utmost 
simplicity by adopting the methods employed during the 
present war in the repair of plywood landing craft and rescue 
boats. Richardson intends to simplify the matter even further 
by making available ‘‘spares’” of every part of the hull which 
can be shipped to any section of the country by air express. 


THE CHICAGO MACKINAC 


(Continued from page 47) 


the rest of the fleet but, when the southwester made tentative 
efforts to set in, they were in the best position to take advantage 
of it. They stayed further west than Bangalore Too and never 
picked up Betsie. Their first landfall was on South Manitou 


at 4:00 p.m. Monday, some 414 miles offshore. The big spinnaker 
was carried right up to Graham Shoals where they ran into the 
same mixed wind conditions which caught Bangalore Too. After 
tacking back and forth into the light head winds from Lake 
Huron, they finally made it across the line for another victory. 

Starboard watch on Cara Mia included the skipper, Eddie 
Schnabel, owner of the well-known “R” boat Yankee, and vet- 
eran of 19 Mackinac races (including six winners) and Fred H. 
Barker who was sailing his 20th Mackinac. Lt. Fred I. Peterson, 
released from the Navy early this year, headed the port watch, 
which included Robert Trettin who has sailed in two winners 
out of four Mackinacs, and Louis Shilladey, who was sailing his 
third race. Fred, who sailed every Mackinac since 1923 (23 of 
them), can also boast of sailing in ten winners during this time. 

At 1:49 Wednesday, a fifth Class D cruiser finished and at 
6:00 p.m. Wednesday, four days and four hours after the start, 
two Class D cruisers had not finished but had been sighted 
beating up the Straits in a light head wind, and one Class B 
cruising boat was unreported. Winners and losers were all unani- 
‘mous about one thing: let’s have more wind next year. 


Cuicaco — MackINAc RACE 


Start, July 21, 1945 
UNIVERSAL Diviston — Cass A 


Elapsed Corrected 
Yacht Owner Time Time 
Tar Baby Hugo Griffin 68:55:47 67:56:44 
Revenge Jack Sabel 73:37:54 72:38:51 
Joyant R. H. Webster & 
Syndicate 76:07:39 72:50:08 
Proton Casimir E. Leja 79:30:17 75:55:00 
Fortune Rowley Syndicate 86:27:47 83:03:18 
Blue Geddess _—_ Stanley Saluski 89:16:52 89:16:52 
UniversAL Division — Crass B ; 
Cara Mia L. L. Karas 69:00:55 63:48:37 
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Un ol Eval. and an EVINRUDE! 


Sure — you'd rather go fishing in a sleek modern boat — but it’s fisherman’s 
luck to find only battered old tubs on the best fishing waters! So you take 
what you get and like it. 


And after all it’s the motor that counts! It means everything to have a motor 
that starts instantly, and purrs along smoothly and quietly, through fair 


weather and foul, on trip after trip and day after day. Such a motor makes 
a world of difference to any man’s vacation! 


That is the kind of performance you can expect from your new peacetime 
Evinrude . . . performance that, on any boat, brilliantly reflects Evinrude’s 


36 years of know how in the building of fine outboard motors. EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





aa WINRUDE- 


OuTBOARD WW motors 








“THIS THINNER 
BEATS TURPENTINE 
ALL WAys!” 


IPCO is four times more effective as a paint 
thinner than turpentine, therefore only a quar- 
ter as much of it is required to do the same work. 
This means less liquid to evaporate and shorter 
drying time. Paint spots on linoleum and wood 
that can only be partially removed by turpentine 
wipe right off with IPCO, leaving no trace of 
the paint even down in the grain. The surface 
stains that often appear on new glass are easily 
cleaned with it. IPCO does everything that tur- 
pentine does but does it quicker and better. Used 
by shipyards working for the Army, Navy and 
Coast Guard. 


The International line of marine paints and 
varnishes is complete ... the best coating for 
every surface ...on every work and pleasure 
boat ... write us now for postwar dealerships. 


[pce 


PAINT SOLVENT anp THINNER 


International Paint Company. Inc. International Paints [Canada] Lid. 


New York 6, N.Y. San Francisco 7, Cal Montreal, Que. Vancouver, B. C. 
21 West St. 901 Minnesota St. 6700 Park Ave. 101 Powell St. 


AGENTS IN EVERY IMPORTANT PORT 
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Lively Lady 
Falcon II 


Otto Dreher 

Cartwright-Holsman- 
McGee Syndicate 

Spindle V. T. Thomas 

Hornet Walter Heinichen 

Hope Joe Stein 

Scimitar W. S. Faurot-Wiman- 

Spencer-C. W. Floyd, 

skipper. 


71:12:22 66:00:04 
71:13:36 
72:12:53 
72:55:12 
72:59:14 


66:01:18 
67:00:35 
67:42:54 
67 :46:56 


73:12:23 ~ 68:00:05 


Cruisinc — Crass A 
Blitzen Ernest Grates- 
Murray Knapp 
Kenneth Stanford 
H. F. MacNeil 
George Sollitt 
Ramon C. Brotz 
Hilaria H. R. Schaddelee 
Trident P. H. Danley 


Cruisinc — Crass B 

Tahuna Fred G. Wacker 
Malabar XI R. B. Leffingwell 
Batavia C. J. Peterson 
Janet Wiliard W. Cole 
Argo D. P. O’Hara 


Cruising — Crass C 

Bangalore Too Kinsey-Lumbard 
Carolyne Too Harry Zieman 

Lassie W. J. & W. T. Lawrie 
Sally P. C. MeNulty 
Devshir Dr. D. D. Peterson 


Cruisine — Crass D 

Sparkle Dr. E. A. Reinholtzen - 
Rangoon H. E. Bremmer 
Windsong C. E. Larish © 

Valiant W. R. Smith 

Nirvana Wm. W. Fisher 
Friendship II W. ¥. Devereux 
Prelude Emerson J. Both 


69:05:32 
74:07 :48 
78:11:12 
74:43 :05 
78:10:51 
78:10:33 
78:39:28 


67:47:57 
72:40:37 
74:09 :23 
74:43:05 
74:52 :23 
75:28:06 
76:22:36 


Hostess II 
Venturon 
White Cloud 
Copperhead 


74:58:30 
76:06:07 
75:44:33 
81:57:17 
D.N.F. 


69:16:04 
70:46:53 
70:58:34 
77:42:59 


70:38:48 
75:46:16 
81:27:52 
81:48:06 
92:35:48 


64:26:00 
69:24:09 
74:29:54 
75:03:30 
85:00:15 


80:14:05 
84:19:06 
85:38:54 
89:15:14 
96:04:22 
99:52:03 
D.N. F. 


69:32:44 
74:31:15 
75:38:00 
78:29:16 
84:54:42 
89:33:30 


GREAT SOUTH BAY RACE WEEK 


(Continued from page 66) 


He took the first race by sailing his boat and minding his own 
business. Three of the larger craft in the regatta, which had 
started ahead, went astray of the course which, strange to say, 
their skippers knew well. Most of the Stars followed them, to 
their dismay. Havemeyer went up true to the weather mark 
and, with Ed Eyre in his Flying Colors, the only other skipper 
who went where he should have, finished far ahead of the others. 

It was no mean competition. There were Harold Halsted in 
Chuckle V, Bill Picken in Fo-Fo, both former Atlantic Coast 
champions, Eddie Ketcham in Draco IJ, Ted Everett in Jack 
Rabbit, Adrian Iselin in Ace, and Horace Brown in Blue Stardust 
from the South Jersey fleet. Any one of them was a winning 
pick out of a hat. 

The second time out, Halsted sailed one of his best races. He 
was away to a flying start and was never headed. Not that he 
made a runaway of it. He was pressed by those astern but was 
able to hold his lead. Ketcham then took the third race and 
crept up to within one point in the standing of Havemeyer, who 
had held on to his narrow lead with a fourth and a second place 
added to his initial victory. Halsted then went back to take the 
fourth contest and in that Ketcham worked out two boats over 
Havemeyer to take the lead in the standings by one point. 

It thus was-nip and tuck into the last race, which Havemeyer 
captured, with Ketcham in third place. That gave Havemeyer 
the trophy. He had 52 points to Ketcham’s 51. Halsted was in 
third place with 40, Iselin and Brown were tied at 39 each. 
Picken had 36 and Eyre 31. They were the leading scorers. 
Eyre, who sailed well throughout the series, had to drop out_of 
one event because a spreader fitting pulled from his mast. Other- 
wise he would have been higher in the final standing. 
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ou’re looking at a flock of Fairmiles on action bent!* Powered by Hall-Scott Defenders they’ve 
fought and won on both sides of the world — and like the men who man them could well retire on 
their laurels. But there’s a score or two yet to settle — with the sons of the “Setting” Sun! 

STAMINA, POWER and above all DEPENDABILITY are prime requisites of a marine motor in 
Peace as well as War. In the Hall-Scott, they are effected in large measure by exceptionally 


fine dimensional tolerances. Characteristic is the crankshaft where the tolerance is one-half 


of a thousandth on the main journal and one-quarter of a thousandth on the bearing itself. 


Main Offices and Factory: Berkeley 2, Calif. 
s Branches: New York * Seattle * Los Angeles 
_ Division of ACF-BRILL MOTORS COMPANY 


* In addition to Fairmiles, Hall-Scotts have powered landing barges, 
aircraft rescue and fast patrol boats of every type. 
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DANFORTHS NOW AVAILABLE 
WITHOUT PRIORITY 


Wm. May often leaves his boat 
anchored with a Danforth at Half 
Moon Bay, south of San Francisco. 
May “wouldn't feel easy leav- 
ing it without this anchor.” In a 
: - letter he states: 
“The storm was one of the worst that ever hit this coast.and | 
am unable to reach the boat. It was anchored with a 30-lb. 
Danforth with 200 ft. of chain and 1¥2-inch manila because in 
bad storms the rope is like a spring. The wind was from the 
southeast and swung to the northeast with all the force that a 
gale can give. | am on shore helpless, just watching the boat 
while it circles around the anchor. On my third attempt to 
reach the boat, we have a good chance to make it, but the 


last swell beyond the breakers raises the skiff, crashes down 
Danforth Anchors protected by U. S. and Foreign Patents. 
For NEW Folder, write 


R. S. DANFORTH, 2125 Allston Way, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


YACHTING 


Danto} te Saves fishing 
Boa i 







& a 
Ae ? 
in Hi a' Gale eee 
a 


35-ft. “Belle of 
Dixie” owned by Wm. 
May, San Francisco 


and we are washed ashore .. 


. Another big fishing barge 
about 45 ft., breaks loose and drifts ashore. If they had a 
Danforth they could have saved the boat. %& After drying out, 


another attempt was made. | got aboard ... and while | am 


aboard | appreciate the good anchor the Danforth is. | would 
put all my confidence in it. It won't foul because in that bad 
storm the wind changed in two directions but the Danforth 
didn’t. % | won't have nothing else but a Danforth because | 
started with boats since | was a small boy and | haven't seen. 
nothing would hold like this anchor.” 








There was one disappointment in the racing and that was the 
absence of the Class Q sloops. Only one came out, Duncan 
Arnold’s Querida, and she took a sail-over each day. Robert 
Roe’s Interclub Southern Cross led her group despite a torn 
mainsail in one contest. She won the four others. The other 
series winners were: Grégory Ferenbach’s Zephyr Xanthippe, 
Mrs. “Betty Wanser’s Narrasketuck Viren, R. W. Cauchois, 
Jr’s, 8.8. Class Scoot, Miss Judy Bladwin’s Cape Cod Good 
Bye, John MacElwee’s Comet Imp and Francis Pagel’s Snipe 
Moonglow. 

There were thirteen fair skippers in the fleet from the start, 
and it also was a treat to see the youngsters handle boats. The 
little shavers on Great South Bay are going places and speak 
more than well for the patient training the older sailors there 
have given them. One would not be amiss in venturing that 
some future greats in sailing are in the making there. 

JAMES ROBBINS 


L.Y.R.A. REGATTA 


(Continued from page 66) 


Wednesday morning disclosed over 90 yachts anchored off 
the Royal Hamilton Yacht Club. The wind was a gentle NE, 
with some haze. A short and a long course had been laid out, 
with the starting point at the western end of Burlington Bay. 
One and two rounds were required, depending upon the class. 
On Thursday, the wind was in the west, increasing before the 
finish of the various races to around 18 miles per hour. Clear 
skies and a light sea provided a perfect accompaniment to a 
fast race. On Friday, the wind was still in the west but strong, 
and many skippers elected to reef. All classes sailed, however, 
and there were no untoward incidents but plenty of action. 

Close contests were provided in Division 1B between Nutmeg 
and Blue Moon; Division 9 between Ida II and Mirage; Division 
10 between Ptarmigan and Scrapper; Division 14 between 
Westerly and Olive M; and Division 15 between Yankee and 
Little Nutmeg. 


Great credit is due to the Royal Hamilton Yacht Club and 
Commodore N. R. Tice for their admirable handling of this 
large event. 

When the times were finally corrected the results were as 
follows: 


Class Yacht Club and Owner 

Div. 1A: 12-and10- 12-Metre R.Y.C. (Van Voorhis) 
Metres Mitena 

Div.1B:Psand N.Y. N.Y.30 Blue Y.Y.C. (Williamson) 
30s Moon 

Div. 2: Eight-Metres Bangalore Y.C. (Doyle) 

Div. 3: Class R Shadow R.Y.C. (N. and K. 

Castle) 

Div. 4: Six-Metres Jill R.Y.C. (Klitgard) 

Div. 6: Schooners Ansonia R.H.Y.C. (Green) 

Div. 7: Small Fast Sloop Tramp K.Y.C. (Grant) 
Cruisers ~ ‘Royal : 

Div.8:Tumlarenand Tumlare Q.C.Y.C. (Rae) 
“—" Valhalla 

Div. 9: Large Slow SloopJdaJI  R.Y.C. (Parsons) 
Cruisers 

Div. 10: Small Slow Sloop Scrap- Q.C.Y.C. (Beattie) 
Cruisers per 

Div.12:Rainbowand Sea Elf R.H.Y.C. (Laut) 
Crusader 

Div. 13: Knockabout L-4 Leander B.C. 
and 16’ Dinghies (Anderson) 

Div. 14: Lightning Westerly Skaneateles C.C. 
Class (Barnes) 

Div. 15: Snipe Class Little Nutmeg R.H.Y.C. (Robertson) 


Friday night found many of the yachts slipping out on the 
steady westerly, and this continued through Saturday with the 
race for the Hill-Manning Cup from Hamilton to Youngstown, 
sailed in a strong nor’wester and won by Will Cannon’s Xanadu. 

Howarp SHARP 
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THE 120 FOOT DIESEL YACHT “TRUANT” 
Trumpy-designed and built for Hon. Truman H. Newberry 


When “The Truarit’ was launched in May, 1930 the yachting pub- 
lications featured it as the last word in comfort, yachtiness and 
seaworthiness. Built for a former Secretary of the Navy it has been 
used by the. present Secretary. 


The Truant was neither Trumpy’s 
Mee “l Mf 4 
first word nor the © last. 


Our yacht designing and eco- 
nomical, durable construction 
started in 1910—TODAY it offers 
surprising developments in yachts 
of all sizes when the fog of war 


lifts. 


If you want the best in Yacht- 
Building—LOOK TO TRUMPY. 


If you want the utmost in sea- 
going qualities combined with 
economy—again LOOK TO 
TRUMPY. 


JOHN TRUMPY @& SONS, INC. 


FORMERLY MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 


March 1942 GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. \ March 1945 


> oo yveaRs & 
BUILDING SHIPS 
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Whale of a Difference... 





CHEER UP, LONG, LEAN 
AND WEATHERBEATEN. 
HOW ABOUT A RACE? 














NOTHING DOING, 
BLUBBERFACE! I'M NOT 
IN RACING TRIM NOW. 
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LARCHMONT RACE WEEK HAS 
GREATEST WARTIME FLEET 


(Continued from page 63) 


She has rarely been outside the first three in the class since he 
brought her back East on a trailer. She took the series most 
convincingly. 

Junior Day brought out 126 boats, most of them, as usual, 
sailed by the same skippers and crews who sailed the rest of the 
week, and Bob Monetti, Dick Hovey, Jack Webb, Doug Cook, 
Bill Thompson, K. Gillespie, Plato Skouras, Werner Pleus, 
Blair MacDonald, Marie Coudert, Jean Warner and Don 
Nichols were among the winning skippers. 


Crass WinNERS, LarcHMONT Race Wexk, 1945 





Class Yacht Skipper 
Eight-Metre - Sea Fox George D. Emmons 
International Alberta Albert Marx 
S Class Kandahar Philip 8. Patton 
Atlantic Class Ann -B. Glenn MacNary 
Star Shillalah E. W. Etchells 
110 Class Bud Howard McMichael 
Lightning Frolic Jane and Jack Webb 
Snipe Taffy M. Taffet 
Comet Blue Peter William Baltz 
Handicap Class, Fifth 

Division Lone Star _B.L. Norton 
Handicap Class, Sixth 

Division Decibel C. W. Reynolds 
Handicap Class, Seventh 

Division Dee Dee Don Dent 
Pirate Alert R. Bartram 
Bird Blue Bird _ J. Gillespie 
Wee Scot Evelyn Clark Babcock 








BUT JUST YOU WAIT 
TILL | GET MY DULUX 
FINISH BACK AGAIN. 











There'll be a race for DULUX just as soon 
as major ingredients are released from war 
service and our production resumed. Reason? 
Thousands of boat owners have long prized the 
outstanding protection and beauty provided 
by this superior Marine Finish. And DULUX 
is still first across their “finishing line.”’ 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Finishes Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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GREEN BAY CRUISE WEEK 


(Continued from page 65) 


shore dragged out of the harbor. No serious damage was done 
to any boat of the fleet although both Oslo and Rinette IV piled 
up on the beach in sheltered water. 

The Fish Creek Yacht Club staged the start of the second leg 
on Wednesday. The 10:00 a.m. starting gun flushed spinnakers 
out of the bags for a 21-mile down hill run to Sturgeon Bay ina 
fresh north wind. The first boats to discover that the whole fleet 
was sailing slightly by the lee were Oslo and the R boat Yankee, 
which jibed over and went out ahead to finish practically over- 
lapped at Sturgeon Bay buoy. Yankee was first to finish and 
Oslo second in the Universal Class, with the schooners Rose of 
Sharon and Ben Bow close astern. Corrected time gave the leg to 
Oslo with Juanita, of Marinette, taking first in the Cruising 
Division. 

The third and final run was from Sturgeon Bay to Menominee 
sailed in a stiff north wind on a close reach. All boats docked at 
Menominee between 4:00 and 5:00 p.m. Thursday. Rinette IV, 
of Marinette, took first prize in the Universal Division and 
Rose of Sharon first of the Cruisers, Yankee and Benbow taking 
seconds. Friday was a day of rest before the strenuous 100-mile 
race Saturday and Sunday. 

Point standings for the Cruising Race were as follows: 


CruisInG DIvIsIon Total 
Rose of Sharon, Schr, Escanaba 1444 
Ben Bow, Schr, Green Bay 11 
Hope, Sloop, Marinette . 11 
Belle Aurore, Ctr, Milwaukee 74 
Juanita, Ctr, Marinette 64% 
GeoClare, Yawl, Green Bay 6 


Helen B., Yawl, Marinette 
Gray Ghost, Ktch, Green Bay 
Halcyon, Schr, Marinette 


So — or 
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NAVAL CRAFT COMPLETED [IN GREBE YARDS 
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WOOD OR STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


‘ven in wartime GREBE quality standards have been 
maintained, while yard and shop facilities have been 
greatly increased. When the day comes that you want 
your boat reconditioned or a fine, new one designed and 
built, we'll be ready and able to give you exceptional 
service and value — and a quality ‘job. 


HENRY C. GREBE s& CO., INC. 


3250 North Washtenaw Ave ves Chicago 18, Illinois 
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THINGS FROM 





@ The same precision crafecnuiehin: which has made Renyon Marine fastramedte world 
~ famous will be incorporated in these new yachting developments. Watch Kenyon © 
advertising for further details or age us a line and we e will be glad to Aags you more about 


them as soon as possible. 


KEN ) ON wm: INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 


1345 New York Avenue, Huntington Station, N. Y. 
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RacinG DIvIsion ; 
Oslo, 6-Mtr, Escanaba 1644 


Yankee, R, Escanaba 15 
Rinette IV, 22-Sq., Marinette 13144 
Bonny, 22-Sq., Escanaba 10 
Lneille, 22-Sq., Escanaba 5 
Loki, Tum, Marinette 3 
Saaga, Alb, Marinette : 1 


With two firsts and a third, the Racing Division Trophy went 
to Oslo, a cruising Six-Metre, and the Cruising Division to Rose 
of Sharon, a former Bermuda Race schooner, both of Escanaba. 
Judges and recorders accompanied the fleet in Northern Light 
with Don Dewitt, chairman of the Green Bay Yacht Racing 
Committee on board. Marquis of Queensberry and Lake Michi- 
gan Yachting Association rules and ratings were used. 

; Joun J. MitcHe.i 


THe M & M Yacur Cuivus’s 100-MILe Racr 


> The Cruise Week Fleet sailed the last leg of the Escanaba 
Yacht Club’s event from Sturgeon Bay to Menominee on 
Thursday, the winner of the leg being Stoll’s Rose of Sharon in 
the Cruising Class, and William’s Rinette IV in the Universal 
Division. Trophies for the leg were presented at a supper and a 
general get together of skippers and crews Friday evening in the 
M & M clubhouse, with about 150 members and guests in at- 
tendance. Ed Erickson, skipper of the Class R Yankee, of the 
Escanaba fleet, won a skipper’s race in Snipes loaned for the 
occasion by the M & M Junior Yacht Club. It may be that 
the trophy (a fifth of the best) proved Ed’s undoing, since 
the Yankee failed to jiace better than second on Saturday, an 
unusual thing for Big Ed. 

The Green Bay Cruise Week culminated in the tenth annual 
running of the M & M Yacht Club’s 100-Mile Race. The club’s 
slogan: “In ’45 We Come Alive,” was well justified by the com- 
bination of a large entry list, wonderful sailing weather, lots of 


good fellowship, and perhaps the keenest racing ever displayed 
in this event. 

The 100-Mile Race is run around a polyangular course in 
Green Bay and the natural advantages of this body of water not 
only provide all points of sailing, but enough navigational haz- 
ards to put a premium on this branch of the art. Off-the-bay 
skippers who. have sailed the 100-Mile Race are always en- 
thusiastic about the sportiness of the course and the brand of 
competition encountered. 

The race was run in three classes, a racing class under the 
Universal rules with eleven contenders, the A Class Cruising 
with nine, and the B Class Cruising with three. Competition was 
keen in all three classes, and the racing in general was well and 
cleanly done. A northeast wind, which hit 20 to 25 miles at times, 
proved too much for gear which has not been replaceable for the 
past three or four seasons and torn mainsails and parted hal- 
liards were experienced in all three classes. 

In the Universal Class, Roger Williams, skipper of the Rin- 
elte IV, a 22-Square-Metre, sailed a bang up race and managed 
to save his time on the bigger boats in this class. Unfortunately, 
however, 


“The captain went below to light 
the cabin lamp; 


He couldn’t light the lamp because 
the oil was damp.” 


Roger was turned in by the Coast Guard patrol boat for operat- 
ing without running lights and was automatically disqualified by 
the race committee. Claire Udell’s Falcon IJ, under charter to 
Russell McGee, therefore, took the E. P. Smith trophy for the 
100-Mile Race and also won the trophy for the shortest elapsed 
time. 

Some confusion occurred at the start of the cruising division, 
and Clayton Ewing, despite the fact that he took his schooner 
Ben Bow around the course in close to record time, became the 
second victim of the racing committee’s passion for adherence 
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Official U. $. Navy Photograph 





Modern Navy carriers are equipped 
with Cutless rubber bearings 


B.F. Goodrich propeller shaft bearings are used , Records of over 787,000 miles have 
e been piled up on large vessels operating 

in every type of powered craft afloat in sandy, shallow harbors because the 

soft, yet tough, rubber in Cutless bear- 

| dene piece of equipment is tested placements, or wear on propeller shaft ings faces wear longer than any other 


and proved before it becomes _liners. bearing material using water lubrica- 
standard for the Navy's great Essex- If bearing replacement does become _‘tion. 
class carriers. necessary, shafts can be jacked up and Evidence in our files proves that 


So, it is not by chance that Cutless  Precision-made bearing segments —_B.F.Goodrich Cutless rubber bearings 
rubber bearings are in service on every inserted without pulling shafts or main _will out-perform other types. We'll 
Essex-class aircraft carrier in the Navy. bushings or removing propellers— gladly cite case histories or provide 
These ships, such as the U.S.S. Ticon- yee ss Se meggpenees type ‘besting complete engineering data. There are 
diionn:dtianein, alenee., U5. aaah shown above. Other advantages include suitable type bearings for every class 
USS. Bunker Hill is d pin ae reduced noise and vibration—even at of service. Please write 


high shaft ds. C di h 
already traveled thousands and thou- « ee 


: that Cutless bearings will outlast hard- LuciAN Q. Morritt, INC. 
sands of miles using dependable Cutless surfaced bearings by as much as 10— Engineers and National Distributors 
tubber bearings without repairs, re- in some cases, 20—times. AKRON, OHIO 


B. F. Goodrich @’ Bearings 
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HERE IS OUR POST-WAR 


CRUISING SLOOP 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY US FOR SPEED, 
COMFORT, AND PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP. 
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FOREPEAK 
ma td sa 
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@ Full 6 ft. headroom under cabin 


@ Convenient size for rail shipment 


@ 400 sq. ft. sail area. Earmarked as the "400 
class.” We invite your inquiry: 


<a 
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THEFINANCER' 
UVED HERE UNTIL HIS DEATH 
WN 1750. HE IS BURED AT OLD 


OXFORD, MARYLAND 
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to the racing rules because he crossed the line the wrong way. 
Gordon Hatch, of the South Shore Yacht Club, thereby won the 
Class A trophy with his Belle Aurore, a beautiful cutter which 
Gordon sailed for all she was worth. 

Your reporter, who is addicted to a gaff-rigged schooner, was 
promised a trophy for taking the longest elapsed time, for sailing 
the longest distance (147 miles) to complete the course, and 
honorable mention for eating a four-egg breakfast on Sunday 
morning. 

Point standings for the 100-Mile Race were a8 follows: 


UNIVERSAL CLASS ; Finish Elapsed Corrected 
Rinette IV. (*) 12:27:48 13:57:43 11:36:57 
Falcon 12:11:10. 12:41:10- 12:41:10 
Yankee 12:31:38 14:01:34 13:54:27 
Stout Fella Finished but no time taken. 


(*) — Disqualified. 


Lucille, Jibuje II, Bonny, Loki and Oslo D.N.F. 
Cuiass A, Cru1sING 


Ben Bow (*) 12:06:50 14:06:50 13:50:17 
Belle Aurore 1:34:10 15:34:10 14:12:27 
Rose of Sharon 1:54:54 15:54:54 15:54:54 
Geoclare 5:05:00 19:05:00 17:19:49 
Helen B 5:00:00 19:00:00 17:42:31 
Halcyon 10:30:00 24:30:00 23:11:38 
Half Moon Finished but no time taken. 


(*) — Disqualified. 


Hope, Circe, Gray Ghost and Juanita D.N.F. 
Crass B, CrvuIsinG 


Hushwing 1:00:45 15:00:45 13:10:02 
Larry Lee 2:00:15 16:00:15 14:36:19 
Naiad D.N.F. 

L. E. Jongs 


LIGHTING THE CRUISER 


(Continued from page 55) 


to the battery, one is assured of at least one working light. 
Lamp cords can be held out of danger temporarily by the use 
of masking tape and no permanent damage to the woodwork 
will result. 

If your ship is equipped with standard 110-volt screw type 
socket fixtures and is using a 6- or 12-volt system, globes may 
be had in two sizes, 15 amps. and 25 amps. There is, however, 
an adaptor on the market which will accommodate a Mogul 
screw base to the standard automobile type base and two or 
three of these adaptors are handy to have aboard. They will 
prove a great saving on the battery when used with a standard 
tail lamp, where strong light is unnecessary. 

Up to this point our thoughts on electric lights have been 
directed only to lighting below decks. However, there is some- 
thing to be said also about the ship’s electric running lights, 
binnacle light and spot light. Most binnacle lights are either too 
bright or fail to work at all. Usually a cherry red glow in the 
binnacle is sufficient. One way to get this effect is to use a globe 
whose rating is considerably greater than the amount of voltage 
used. 

There has been much argument about electric running lights. 
The decision. rexlly depends a great deal upon the use to which 
the boat is to be put. Her size also enters into the problem, for 
the wear and tear on the small boat’s electric system is con- 
siderably emphasized due to spray. However, if your boat is 
used only for short runs where filling kerosene running lights 
becomes a nuisance, then choose electric running lights, even 
though your ship is small. On longer cruises, though, kerosene 
lamps are apt to give less trouble when properly adjusted. 

Another fault in ship’s lighting that I have met on deck, and 
one which is a real menace, is the spotlight. More often than not 
it is easier to see one’s way into a dark channel with the naked 
eye than with the aid of a poorly installed light. The spotlight 
should be placed well forward, where as little as possible of the 
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Only a Dili 


CAN GIVE YOU A CRUISER ESPE- 
CIALLY DESIGNED FOR PROTECTED 
WATER CRUISING AND 
LIVING AFLOAT 


Range of Conventional Stock Cruisers. 


Only 1 Still 





The Years of Specialization in Designing and Building for River and Protected 
Water Cruising Assures You a Fully Developed Product Now Within the Price 


HAS THE ANSWER, IF YOUR POSTWAR 
CRUISING IS PLANNED FOR INLAND WATERS 


Write Today for Descriptive Literature 
Manson, INDIANA 
ON FA BOAO R.I VER 


Models in 33-39-46 Feet — 








forward rigging or superstructure will be lit up. However, I still 
believe that most yachtsmen will agree with me that when one’s 
eyes become accustomed to peering into the dark, this method 
is much easier than to fight the reflection from a bright spotlight, 
as even the reflection off the water may temporarily blind one. 

Most of the small craft used by the armed services are fitted 
with dual lighting systems, since the failure of light in an 
emergency could prove serious. Even if your boat is equipped 
with electric light, auxiliary kerosene lamps should be installed. 
Not only are they more picturesque and nautical on those 
occasions when you don’t need a strong light, but they also are 
a great saving on the battery. This is particularly true if you 
plan a lohg cruise. The night watch will merely want enough 
light to don oilskins and peacoats before going on deck, and the 
rest of the crew won’t want to be waked. For this use, kerosene 
lamps are perfect. 

We could never get along without a flashlight aboard a boat, 
but there may be times when we are forced to, even when there 
are, perhaps, half a dozen aboard, because there is no permanent 
place to stow them. Two or three wall clips placed in strategic 
spots, such as cockpit and galley, will train any crew member 
automatically to put at least one item in the same spot every 
time. The most important of these points is, perhaps, close to 
the companionway, where it can be reached either from below 
decks or from topside. A wristwatch type of meanight is a handy 
item for the navigator when plotting a course. 

Don’t forget that a lamp or a candle will not light itself, 
although, if your matches are all water soaked, you may wish 
that it would. Keep at least some of your matches in a water- 
tight container. 

No doubt the war, and improvements made in war craft, will 
have a lasting effect on lighting systems in yachts of the future. 
Fluorescent and indirect lighting have already proved their 
worth and further developments along these lines doubtless 
may be expected. However, new systems, like the old ones, will 
be only as satisfactory as their installation permits, and the basic 
principles will remain the same: dependability and availability. 
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LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By Starboard Tack 


> August took on a touch of old times on the occasion of the 
sailing of two of the longest events on the Sound’s racing calen- 
dar: City Island’s race to Cornfield Light Vessel and Stamford’s 
race to the Vineyard. Results of the latter will be reported next 
month; summaries of the former show a sizeable fleet and excel- 
lent time considering the vertical breezes which prevailed during 
most of the run. As before, the City Island event was a four-part 
affair — a racing and a cruising division for the smaller craft to 
and around Stratford Shoal, and similar divisions in the 140- 
mile contest to and around Cornfield Light Vessel. Commodore 
Carl Buhr’s Alice took the latter event (cruising division) with 
quite a bit of time to spare. Second was Bob Hall’s Nimrod II 
and third was John Ryan’s Baccarat. Gustav Steffen’s Phantom 
won in the racing division, with George Emmons’ Sea Fox some 
14 minutes astern. O. Swan’s Cygnet led the Stratford Shoal 
racing division while Howard Skinner’s Bantam was the sole 
finisher in the cruising fleet. 


> John H. White, of the Western Long Island Sound Star fleet, 
reports the following Y.R.A. standings as of the end-of July: 
Shillalah, Etchells, .971; Wahini, O’Gorman, .794; Spirit, Mac- 
Pherson, .743. Fleet elimination tabulations give the first three 
positions to Etchells, with .937; MacPherson, .790; O’Gorman, 
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IT’S THAT SIMPLE! 


You may be miles at sea with nothing 
on the horizon but water . . . but you 
will never be out of touch with home 
or business ashore when you are 
equipped with a Hudson Marine 
Radio Telephone. 

Superlative efficiency and fool- 
proof dependability have been engi- 
neered into Hudson equipment by 
experts with a “war-full” of scien- 
tific know-how. 

Proof of this is Hudson’s combat 
record of thousands of hours of 
unfailing performance under the 
most difficult of conditions . . . and 
it is vital assurance to you! 


HUDSON 
























When it’s your freedom of move- 
ment at stake ... your peace of mind 
... your safety .. . you want the 
best in communication equipment. 

So for your pleasure jaunts after 
the War... make sure you're 
equipped with one of the four com- 


_ pact models of the Hudson Marine 


Radio Telephone. 





THE “SEAFARER” 


RADIO TELEPHONE 


A product of the HUDSON AMERICAN CORPORATION * 25 West 43rd S?., New York 18, N. Y. 


(A SUBSIDIARY OF REEVES-ELY LABORATORIES, INC.) 





For quick get away, nimble control, positive op- 
eration and long lasting service, it just has to be 
Paragon. At least that’s what leading marine en- 


gine manufacturers have been insisting for nearly 


forty years. 


Uncle Sam too is an ardent admirer of Para- 


gon — in fact has taken just about all her time ~ 


since Pearl Harbor. But with easing of restric- 
tions she will once more do her part to help 
America’s finest engines function at peak efh- 
ciency throughout their entire lives. 

You may be looking at a new boat sooner than 
you think — perhaps just re-motoring. In any 
case it will pay you to see that the name Paragon 


is on the transmission. 
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.714. Skip and Mrs. Etchells represented the local fleet at the 
Champion Skippers’ Series at Stamford-Noroton on August 
20th-25th while Orison MacPherson and Patrick O’Gorman 
did the honors at the Atlantic Coast Championship sailed off 
the Sea Cliff Y.C. on August 14th-16th. . . . Adrian Iselin in 
Ace, representing the Southern Long Island Sound fleet, took 
the latter event with a total of 36 points. Second was Pat 
O’Gorman’s Wahini with 35 and third was H. C. Brown’s Blue 
Stardust, of the South Jersey fieet, with 30. 


> The Bayside Y.C, has stolen a march, and a good one, too, on 
a great majority of local clubs by setting up minimum mooring 
specifications which apply to all boats in the fleet. “‘It is our 
belief,” states the descriptive circular,” that compliance with 
these specifications will provide our fleet with reasonably suffi- 
cient holding power, come heavy blows or high water.” From 
Rear Commodore Hosinger comes the laudably candid com- 
ment that “since no one can foretell just how efficient any moor- 
ing system can be, we are hoping there will be no more hurri- 
canes.’”’ Amen to that! 


> The. Atlantic Class five-race championship, sailed at the 
Pequot Y.C. in mid-August, was won by F. R. Ford in Scamp 
for Pequot. The final point standings gave Ford 103 points, 
T. Boak’s Delora 99 and Willard’s White Cloud 94. 


> The American Y.C.’s annual cruise, August 4th to 8th, 
marked a record (wartime) fleet of some 30 craft. As is customary 
in the case of this ever-pleasant perennial, the cruise was an 


admixture of competitive sailing and the amenities of cruising. . 


The first day’s run to Port Jefferson saw all boats at anchor by 
sundown; the second leg was a race to Duck Island, won by 
Gesture. She beat the committee boat to the finish line! Subse- 
quent passages were to Shelter Island and thence across the 
Sound for the windup in Hamburg Cove. Final tabulations gave 
Lucky Star first place in the second division and Chanty top 
ranking in the third. ; 


> The Cruising Club’s first wartime cruise took place on August 
17th-24th. Port Jeff, Duck Island, Block Island and Essex were 
among the ports of call, the latter being the scene of one of 
Commodore George Bonnell’s memorable lobster dinners. The 
fleet, by the way, totaled more than 40 craft. 


> Midseason standings of the International Class — Cham- 
pionship Series: Alberta, .893; Bumble Bee, .890; Aileen, .825 
First and Second series: Aileen, .823; Alberta, .790; Bumble 
Bee, .774. Saturday Series: Aileen, .809; Bumble Bee, .768. 
Grilse, .752. Season Series: Aileen, 805; Bumble Bee, .787; 
Alberta, .757. Larchmont Race Week: Alberta, 111 pts.; Aileen, 
108 pts.; Bumble Bee, 103 pts. 


> The Rev. H. C. Benjamin’s Pecusa IJ annexed the U. S$. 
Power Squadron’s first local sailing race for cruising auxiliaries 
which was sailed over a course from Mamaroneck to a point 
two miles to the east of Eaton’s Point late in July. Second place 
went to Bob Hall’s Nimrod II, third to Ben Gambee’s Dog Star 
and fourth to Anonymous, which was skippered by Milton C. 
Bergey and Chief Commander Bertram Perry. More than 60 
boats of the USPS fleet attended the rendezvous, some of them 
coming from as far away as Schenectady. 


> Combined series standings of the Class “S” fleet, through 
mid-July, put Felicity, McCullough, in the lead with a percent- 
age of .865. Second was Woodcock, Olsen, with .741 and third 
was Auley, Chesley, with .739. 


> Scuttlebutt: Ed Payne is one of the few officers of the Naval 
Reserve to have been raised to the rank of Captain 
interesting sidelight on this year’s Larchmont Race Week was 
the fact that the son of John F. Lovejoy, one of its originators, 
crewed for Corny Shields and his grandson was aboard with 
Drake Sparkman. . . . Manhasset Bay’s Race Week, to be 
held on September 5th-9th is one of the numerous red letter 
events for September. 
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F...we can only whisper 
7 about it now... 


But some day we can 
tell you how good 
Commercial [ron 

Works is in installation 

and repairing radar? 








CIW has the "Know How’ in all Electronic Frequencies Including Radar! 


The chart below shows the component parts of the ether spectrum, from the lowest to the highest fre- 
quencies. Commercial Iron’s knowledge and experience runs the gamut from low to highest frequencies. 
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BY RADIOACTIVE ATOMS 





Right now, Uncle Sam, for very good reasons of _ electrical equipment for every type of electronic de- 
military security, keeps us modest. But this we can _— vice now in use on Uncle Sam’s fighting ships. The 


tell you: excellence of their work has been recognized by top 
Since the advent of war and the rapid development Navy inspectors. 

of radar and electronic devices, Commercial Iron This is just another example of the ‘““Know how” 

Works’ already well staffed and equipped electrical that Commercial Iron has developed during the war 

engineering and production departments have be- _ to serve industry after the war. CIW is staffed and 


come recognized as the Pacific Northwest's finest in equipped to go to work for any industry where 
servicing, installing and repairing radar, radio and __ electrical equipment plays a part. 


CONTRACTORS « ENGINEERS * MACHINISTS « FOUNDERS « 


hes + : 
SHIPBUILDING « MARINE REPAIRS * DRYDOCKING 
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Original porcelain water jar which brought 
verified South China Sea water to the Val- 
spar Laboratories. 


Even in water from the 


South China Sea... 





So that we may give you the finest marine finishes, Valspar 
Paints are tested in ‘The Waters of the World.”’ For Valspar 
is used on the junks of far-off China—on the Eskimo’s kayak 
of the far north—or wherever boats are used and loved by 
their owners, Valspar has test panels on which finishes are 
subjected to actual water conditions that must be met. 

For many years, Valspar has secured water from every 
important place in the world—waters famed in song and story 
—the Volga, the Shannon, the Seine, the Yangtze and the 
Arctic. These waters are analyzed, and Valspar Finishes are 
designed to withstand the elements in them that might affect 
finishes. 

For well over a century, we have been making marine 
paints. It has been our ambition to make them worthy of the 
name—VALSPAR. However, nothing proves what a finish 
will do so well as actually trying it out. If you have a boat 
that you are proud of—if you want a finish that will look well 
to start with and give exceptional service — VALSPAR, we 
believe, is worthy of your consideration. 





A full line of specially formulated marine finishes for , 
: Bottoms, Topsides, Decks and Cabins, including the * 
famous Valspar Varnishes for bright work. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 EAST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 








YACHTING 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> Highlighting the middle of the season was the contest {or 
the San Francisco Bay Perpetual Challenge Cup sailed in 


‘mid-August. This historic event was first won by El Sueno of the 


Encinal Y.C. in 1895. The present contest marks the resumption 
of this regatta after a lapse of four years. This is the only break 
in perpetual competition for this trophy, excepting the similar 
period of inactivity from 1916 to 1921 during the last World 


- War. The original challenge for this famous contest. was issued 


according to the deed of gift by Jack DeMandel, now owner of 
the famous Ace, the challenge emanating from the Aeolian Y.C. 
Ace will be remembered as a, Mower-designed “R” boat which, 
under the helmsmanship of the late Arthur Rousseau, success- 
fully defended the cup five times in six years and by virtue of 
which the Corinthian Y.C. held the cup for eleven consecutive 
years from 1924 to 1934. 7 

Because of the wartime difficulties of reweighing, measuring 
and rating Ace for handicap activity, the challenge has been 
amended by the club, the challenger now being the Bird boat 
Cuckoo, owned by the Frey brothers, also of the Aeolian Y.C.; 
the defender for the Corinthian Y.C. is also a Bird boat, Teal, 
owned by Colonel Conrow. The race committee for the Corin- 
thian Y.C. is headed by Nelson Jones and Teal will be sailed by 
Myron Spaulding who successfully co-skippered Cyretta which 
won the cup from Patita II in the last race in 1941. Cuckoo is to 
be sailed by the Frey brothers; the Aeolian Club representatives 
on the committee comprise James Dewitt and William Ritter. 
The wartime restrictions eliminate the famous channel course 
and instead there has been substituted a course from Berkeley 
pier to a buoy off Gas House Cove and return, to be sailed twice 
around. While perhaps not as sporty as the channel course, this 
route is full of hazards of both tide and wind; wartime traffic 
may also play a part in the final results. The official referee is to 
be Glen Waterhouse and the starter Bob Gunn. 


> The Corinthian Y.C. has found its summer sailing series so 
successful that the club’s small boat facilities are now ex- 
hausted. A survey has been initiated from which will evolve 
plans to increase dockage facilities and probably to rebuild the 
old docks and provide enlarged new ones at the club’s property 
in Belvedere. 


> At the Marin Y.C., both volunteer and professional labor has 
remodeled and redone the dock and clubhouse and this club’s 
plans for postwar extensions are now nearly completed with 
additional clubhouse facilities to be started as soon as priority 
controls are relaxed. 


> At the Palo Alto Y.C. the construction of the Sea Scouts’ 
clubhouse, now in service for some period of time, finishes off a 
large yachting unit complete with a repair yard somewhat re- 
moved from the clubhouse. The city of Palo Alto is now develop- 
ing much of this area as an aquatic park for observers as well 
as a sporting center for sailors. 


> One of the brightest spots in yachting development in San 
Francisco Bay area is the yacht harbor at Pittsburg, just inside 
the mouth of New York Slough. This area, once near the old 
Delanoy yacht harbor, has been developed, has a mean control- 
ling depth of approximately six feet and houses numerous mem- 
bers of the local yacht clubs. This basin marks almost the exact 
halfway point between San Francisco and Sacramento anchor- 
ages and the hospitality of those in control of the harbor 1s 
becoming famous. Visitors are welcome for an overnight stay, 
although not, of course, fora protracted anchorage. Farther up 
the delta, the Grind Stone Joe association has completed its or- 
ganization and the available memberships are practically ex- 
hausted. This club will be closed to all but members and it 1s 
their desire that visiting yachtsmen be notified that they are 
welcome to survey the property but no guest privileges aré being 
extended at this time. Commander Herman Hogrefe has headed 
a work committee and this property has been almost completely 
developed during the summer months together with reconstruc- 


_ tion of the docks, floats and shoreside facilities 
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YACHTING 
LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T. Davis 


> Starting next issue, this column will be written by Harold F. 
Wood, Past Commodore of the Great Lakes Cruising Club, 
Director of that club’s Navigation School, owner of the cruising 
yawl Tern and one of the best fellows in this sport of yachting. 
Your present correspondent, after some years of struggle, is retir- 
ing from writing, a broken man who thanks his many friends and 
contributors for their help in turning out this column. To all 
yachtsmen and particularly to officers of clubs, let it be known 
that correspondents live with a hunger for news. If you have 
any, send it in! His address is 120 So. La Salle St. 


> Last month, a survey of the first half of the season’s racing was 
promised. It can’t be done in this short space. The Mackinac, 
reported elsewhere, is by all odds the most famous race in these 
parts but rapidly coming into prominence as the sportiest race, 
is the 100-Mile, sponsored by the M & M Y.C. This year 
Falcon II (Holsman-Cartwright-McGee, etc.) won in the Uni- 
versal Division and Belle Aurore (Gordon Hatch) was first in 
the A Cruising Division. Strong winds gave fast times. Roger 
Williams, in Rinnette IV, a 22-Square-Metre, and Clayton 
Ewing in his schooner Ben Bow, made fine records. Hush Wing, 
owned by Rasmussen, took Class B honors. 


> The Milwaukee Y.C., celebrating the 50th L.M.Y.A. Anni- 
versary Regatta, was host to a large fleet. The weather kept 
many contestants away. Confusion existed as to marks of the 
course. Falcon II took another first in the Universal Racing 
Division; Carolyn Too, owned by Harry Ziemann, was tops in 


the Cruising Class; Van Dyke, in Ruffnec, first in the Star Class; 


Schmitz, in Coed, first in the Lightnings; Ebert, in La Querencia, 
first in the Sea Gulls; and Drewry, in Govnor II led the National 
One-Designs.. This L.M.Y.A. regatta was one of a series start- 
ing with the race from Chicago to Saugatuck, then Saugatuck to 
Milwaukee and, finally, Milwaukee to Chicago. These cruising 
races with a variety of legs have been successful on Long Island 
Sound and on Green Bay. The legs across our lake are a bit long, 
which makes a race week such as this series from June 29th to 
July 7th a bit tougher. Jackson Park Y.C. sponsored the Chicago 
to Saugatuck race which started in a driving tumultuous calm. 
Hilaria, formerly Southern Cross, now owned by H. Schaddelee, 
took first place in the Cruising Division. (Her old crew thought 
they caused the fine racing record of this yawl.) Again we record 
that Falcon IT took first and we’re not through reporting yet! 
The Milwaukee to Saugatuck race brought in another fleet with 
Rangoon, owned by Bremer, taking the Queen’s Cup in the 
Cruising Division and Sorby’s Class R boat Nancy leading the 
Universals. 

Sunday, July 1, the combined fleets were ready to head for 
Milwaukee for the July 4th L.M.Y.A. Regatta but winds, time 
and tired muscles prevented all the fleet from going. Copperhead, 
owned by Brotz, of the Sheboygan Y.C., won in the Cruising 
Division, and Falcon IJ again took first in the Universals. One 
good look at Falcon’s crew is enough to frighten strong men and 
this niay account for some of her success. The Milwaukee to 
Chicago race, sponsored by the Chicago Corinthian Y.C., was 
won by Commodore Danly’s Trident in the Cruising Division. 
Stephia nosed out Falcon II for the racing prize. 


> In the Michigan City Race, sponsored by the Columbia Y.C., 
J. McInnis, in Chinook, Class D Cruiser, took first place for the 
Cruising Division with Bangalore Too and Keewaydin close 
astern. In the Racing Division, we have a real surpise, who do 
you think won? O.K. Falcon II. It looks as though Harold 
Wood could well devote an issue of this column next winter to 
the saga of the Class Q Boat Falcon II, owned by Clare Udell 
and chartered by Holsman-McGee-Cartwright. 


The Escanaba Y.C. Cruising Race worked in with the M & M 
Y.C. 100-Mile and the Ephraim Y.C. 39th Annual Regatta. The 
Escanaba-Ephraim leg, July 23rd, was won by Belle Aurore 
(Hatch) and Oslo (Mitchell) in the Cruising and Racing Sec- 


| tions, respectively. The Ephraim Y.C. Regatta Vail Cup was 
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Four Breeze-Shielded Wright Cyclone 18's rated at The 55-passenger Lockheed Constellation, whose 
2200 HP power the Boeing B-29 Superfortress in its trans-continental record of 6 hours, 58 minutes was 
smashing attacks against the Japanese homeland. powered by four Breeze-Shielded Wright Cyclone 18's, 
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@ For many years Breeze has been recognized as the General Headquarters for Radio 
Ignition Shielding. The reputation which the products bearing the Breeze Mark of 
Quality built up on national and international airlines before the war has now been 
augmented by the service record of thousands of Breeze 


. Shielding Assemblies for America’s famous fighting air- 

craft, tank, marine and commercial engines. When final 
; victory has been won, Breeze will once again be able 
: to return to production of Shielding for commercial 
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. applications without delay for reconversion. And the 
d reservoir of Breeze Shielding experience so materially Corporations Ine. 
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i increased in maintaining dependable communication in 


war, will be available to help pace progress in Peace. HEWARK 1| BREEZE | new JERSEY 
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With all the advantages of steel... 


HERE’S YOUR NEW STEELCRAFT . . . the biggest, sweetest “26-footer” you ever skip- 
pered. Here’s an easy-riding, rugged hull of welded steel, built to war-tested design, 
withtall the advantages only steel can give you . . . seaworthiness, long-life, easy 
maintenance, more room inboard than any boat of comparable size. Jn limited 
production now in three great models—runabout, day cruiser, sedan, with 20 mph 
efficient speed with a 90 hp motor—at a revolutionary price, $1262. to $2175. Please 
use the coupon. CHURCHWARD & CO., 47 Water St., West Haven, Conn. 


(PATENTS APPLIED FOR) 


CHURCHWARD & CO. 
47 Water Street, West Haven, Conn. 


Please rush me the following: _ = SPECIFICATIONS 


() New STEELCRAFT color folder (] Application for preferred delivery 


Four models—$1262 to $2175 F.O.B. our a Prices 
subject to change without notice. 


SEDAN CRUISER (above) cabin forward with 2 
berths, galley and lockers. Enclosed Deck-House with 
upper and lower berth to starboard. Helmsman’s seat, 
lockers and counter to Port with plenty of spacious- 
ness. Large cockpit aft provides ample outdoor space. 





Address. 
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won by Rudy Carl, of Fish Creek Y.C., and the large boat race 
by Clayton Ewing, in Ben Bow. The Sea Gull Class exhibition 
race was won by the Horween’s Puffin. The run from Ephraim 
to Sturgeon Bay was won by Oslo (Mitchell) and Juanita 
(Jorgenson). The run from Sturgeon Bay to Menominee was 
‘won by Stoll in Rose of Sharon and Williams in Rinnette IV. 
Roger Williams is building up an enviable racing record. He won 
the Boren Trophy in the M & M ¥.C. Green Island Race, a first 
in the same club’s midsummer regatta and the Sturgeon Bay 
Y.C.’s Menominee-Sturgeon Bay race. He actually had the best 
corrected time in the 100-Mile, but he unfortunately did not 
carry his lamps lighted as per rules. 


p> Walter Vogel, against 22 other entries, in his Rambler Too, ' 


representing Fleet 42 of Toledo, won the Fifth Annual Lake 
Michigan District Regatta for the Lightning Class at South 
Haven. Outstanding seasonal records are in the making by Nye, 
in his Class R Gale, Roger Williams, in Rinnette IV, and 
McGee-Cartwright-Holsman, in Falcon II. 


> There just isn’t enough room for all the stories, so more per- 
haps, next month. This is ‘‘so long” to you and thanks for read- 
ing my stuff. It has been fun doing the job. Give Woody a hand! 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


p> About 125 members and guests of the Centerboard Club 
attended the formal opening of the club’s new quarters at South 
Portland on August 4th. The new quarters are on the site of the 
former Martin’s Ferry property and consist of a 300’ long pier 
and an 80’ by 25’ building with lounge, meeting room, locker 
room and galley. Pier and building were recently leased by the 
club from the City of South Portland. 


> Final standings in the Northeast Harbor Fleet’s July Race 
Series are: 

International Class. 1, T’sana, James G. Ducey; 2, Donabu, 
Q’Donnell Iselin; 3, Heron, Mrs. Philip Wallis. 

A Class, 1, Colleen, Mrs. C. Bradford Fraley; 2, Nevis, H. R. 
Neilson; 3, Polly, D. Luke Hopkins, Jr. 

Bulls’ Eyes, 1, Chizzle, Benjamin Neilson; 2, Lazy Anchor, 
Arthur P. Foster, 3rd; 3, Wooden Shoe, Gilbert Kinney. 
_ _ The turnout for this series was the largest since 1941 with 11 

Internationals, 17 A boats and 9 Bulls’ Eyes participating. 
Nineteen boats took part in the Fleet’s informal cruise to Bar 
Harbor and return on July 25th and 26th. In the Fleet’s annual 
seamanship race, held August 2nd, Swish (Miss Helen Demp- 
wolf) placed first in the ladies’ contingent while Polly (D. Luke 
Hopkins, Jr.) won in the men’s class. , 


> Maj. Gen. Bryant Moore, of Ellsworth, has acquired the hull 
of the N.Y.Y.C. “Fifty” Andiamo from Glen Lawrence, of 
Belfast, and has had her towed to Buck Harbor. It is under- 
stood that Gen. Moore plans to have her refitted and rerigged 
for his own use when conditions permit. Andiamo (ex-Virginia, 
ex-Samurt) was designed and built by N. G. Herreshoff in 1913. 


> Thirteen Lightnings took part in the Centerboard Club’s 
first series of five races with Jacomo, skippered by Albert 
Moore, taking first place. Winner of the series in the Star 
Class was Clate Clough’s Whimsy. 


> Word has recently been received telling of the death of Lt. 
Warwick Scott, USNR, former commodore of the Bar Harbor 
Y.C. Lt. Scott was among several hundred American prisoners 
of war lost in the sinking of a Japanese transport by American 
bombers on December 15th. He had been a prisoner since the 
fall of Corregidor, May 11th, 1942. 


> The plan of harbor improvement presented by the Harbor 
Committee of Bar Harbor to representatives of the War 
Department at the hearing held in Bar Harbor July 19th calls 
for deepening the berth at Town Wharf to 20’ and for a 1500’ 
breakwater extending NE by N from Hardy’s Point. The 
breakwater would protect about 50 acres of the harbor’s best 
small boat anchorage sector from swell and seas making in 
from the eastward. 
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THE PERFECT DAY SAILER OR WEEKENDER 
NOW BUILDING 
TRIALS EARLY IN SEPTEMBER 


SAYBROOK YACHT YARD 
SAYBROOK, CONNECTICUT 








Northill Anchors 












are available 
again! 


@ This scientifically designed 
anchor has proved itself in 
wartime ... proved that hold- 
ing power—not weight —is 
what counts in an anchor. 
And because Northill is 
catching up with the demand 
on many models, you may at 
last be able to have one on 
your boat! 
FREE! ) 
* — 
While at your Ship 
Chandler or Marine Sup- sa 
ply Dealer’s, ask for your .““@ 
free copy of the Anchor- } 
ing Handbook. Twenty- 3% 
eight pages of tips on 
anchoring and care of 


equipment. Get your 
copy today. 





} SEE YOUR 
] MARINE SUPPLY 
DEALER 











More Dependable Marine Products Bear the Mark 
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designed by 


» 4 
Northill 


Subsidiary of the Garrett Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 
























































































































































































































AS OUR facilities be- 


come available for private 
construction — and we can 
build for you again — strik- 
ing new designs will be ready 
for pleasure craft even faster, 
finer than before. Best make 


inquiries now. 


Storage, Repatr Factlities 





ROBINSON MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHICAN 
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TO MEET MARINE AND BOATING 
INDUSTRY POWER NEEDS 


ONAN ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS 
provide reliable, economical power for 
many applications in the Boating and 
Marine Industry. Available in 65 models. 
Powered by Onan-built gasoline engines, 

tutctae these electric plants are of compact, single- 
Qin: 1) unit design. Water-cooled marine models 
now available. Built for heavy duty, sta- 
tionary or mobile service. 


Supply power for lights . . . battery charg- 
ing... bilge pumps... electrical repair 
tools ... boating accessories ... radio ap- 
paratus ... many other applications. 


Model shown is from W2C series; 
2000 to 3500 watts; powered by 
Onan-built, two-cylinder, water- 
cooled engine. 


D. W. ONAN 
& SONS 

2214 Royalston Avenue 

Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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YACHTING 
LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By Lee Shore 
> On July 30, 35 boats left Rochester to sail for the Freeman 


Cup in a long distance race to Hamilton, Ont., preceding the 


three-day L.Y.R.A. Regatta. It was the first regatta and Free- 
man Cup race since 1941. The boats left on a reach with light 
breezes from the northeast and before the first boat reached 
Hamilton the sailors had experienced all kinds of weather condi- 
tions; fog, no wind and a good rousing squall. Onaire ITI, skip- 
pered by Dick Todd, was the first boat to cross the finish line 
(about 31 hours) but, on corrected time (21:46:41), Col. LeRoy 
Grant, sailing his Tramp Royal flying Kingston Y.C. colors, won 
the coveted Freeman Cup. Second in the race and winner of both 
the Louise Freeman and Founders’ Cups, was Nimbus of the 
Rochester Y.C., skippered by Len Coger and Stewart Phelps. 
Newt Castle, in his Class R Shadow, took the Mabbett Cup 
(first R to finish) and the Rochester Cup (first racing boat to 
finish). 


> Varied weather conditions at Hamilton marked the three- 
day class racing events with heavy winds and big seas on 
the last day. Bangalore (skipper Bud Doyle of Youngstown 
Y.C.) won the Gooderham Cup in the Eight-Metre Division. 
Newt and Ken Castle added the Lipton Cup to the trophies won 
in the Freeman race and Howard Klitgord, also from the 
Rochester Y.C., won the President’s Cup for Six-Metres. An- 
sonia, of the Royal Hamilton Y.C., skippered by V. Green, took 
the Mott Cup for schooners. Col. Grant, of the Kingston Y.C., 
won the Baldwin Cup for small fast cruisers and Valhalla, of the 
Queen City Y.C., skippered by A. Rae, won the Commodore 
World Cup in the Tumlaren and C Class. Ida II, George Par- 
sons, and Mitena, John VanVoorhis, both of the Rochester Y.C. 
won the championships in their respective classes and Blue 
Moon, N.Y.Y.C. 30, J. E. Williamson, of the Youngstown Y.C., 
took top honors in her class. The Royal Hamilton Y.C. domi- 
nated the Rainbow and Crusader Classes while the Leander 
Boat Club took honors in the Knockabout and Dinghy classes. 
Two large gaff-rigged yawls, Thione and Mirage, owned respec- 
tively by J. P. Charbonneau and J. A. Dakin, represented the 
Pointe Claire Y.C., Montreal. 


> One of the worst line squalls in the memory of Royal Cana- 
dian Y.C. sailors hit Toronto Bay on July 7th. The squall lasted 
45 minutes with a peak wind velocity of 65 miles an hour and 
bringing with it plenty of rain and some hail. The Eight-Metres 
Vision and Quest and the Six-Metre Aphrodite were in the bay. 
Vision managed to keep clear of everything although she blew 
out one jib in the process. Quest blew out a jib and got into the 
channel leading to the turning basin. There was a lift bridge 
barring progress into quieter water and though the crew sig- 
nalled frantically, the bridge tender apparently could not see 
them nor hear them. They let go anchor but it failed to hold; 
however, a second one over the stern luckily bit in time to save 
them from crashing into the bridge. The “Eight” Norseman 
was caught in the narrow eastern channel between the lake and 
the bay and carried her mainsail in a desperate attempt to win 
through to the bay. The mainsail was blown to ribbons and she 
was forced against the concrete wall at the side of the channel. 
Some frames were sprung but the damage was not serious. 


> Aphrodite tried to fight it out under jib alone but a sheet 
parted and she was driven against the retaining wall at the 
eastern end of the bay. The timber rubbing strip had been torn 
off the wall at this point, leaving large iron bolts protruding. 
These punched several holes in her starboard side and she 
promptly sank. The crew scrambled ashore and the damage to 
Aphrodite was not as serious as first feared. It is expected she 
will be back in the water before the season ends. The heavily 
built cruising sloop Martha Ann lost all her canvas off the mouth 
of the Niagara River and was towed into Youngstown by the 
U. S. Coast Guard. The schooner El Viento, of the National 
Y.C., was caught between Toronto and Oshawa and lost every 
stitch of canvas. The ““R” Elenore and the Six-Metre Mermaid 
were out in the lake when the storm hit. While Elenore lost a jib, 
Mermaid came through without any damage. 
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FRESH AIR BELOW TOO 





Excessive heat, lingering galley odors, 
foul bilge air, dangerous gasoline 
fumes—be rid of them forever with 
Trade-Wind Marine Blowers. 

You can have fresh air below—all 
the time—at anchor or under way 
with an inexpensive, easy-to-install 
Trade-Wind unit. There's a size to fit 
your boat—and will give you years of 
quiet, trouble-free service. 


Ask your ship chandler or jobber for 
the correct model for your boat, or 
write Trade-Wind Motorfans, Inc., 
5717 S. Main St., Los Angeles 37, Calif. 


With the Liquidometer balanced 
® hydraulic rudder angle indicator,. 
the helmsman instantly knows the 
im exact position of the ship’s rudder. 
This improved indicator is rugged 
in construction, accurate and thor- 
oughly dependable. It is entirely 
self-actuated and requires no out- 
side source of power for its opera- 
tion. For information, write today. 


THE LIQUuIDO METER corp. 


Rg Marine Division 
: “SKILLMAN AVE. at-37th St., LONG IstanD Cityx, N.Y... 


DAIR N. LONG ano ASSOCIATES 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
ARCHITECTS" BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 

Telephone-Michigan 2422 


Designers of High Speed Craft for the 
U.S. Army and U. S. Navy 


Yachi Designers + Power and Sail + Marine Surveyors 
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LIGHTNING FLASHES 
By James M. Trenary 


> Walter Vogel, of the Toledo Y.C., with Walt E. Swindeman, 
Jr., and Arthur J. Burtscher as crew, won the Fifth Lake 
Michigan district championship regatta on July 27th-29th at 
the South Haven Y.C., South Haven, Mich. Vogel, with two 
firsts and a fifth, captured the crown with 65 points, nosing out 
Leonard Ladenburger, last year’s champion and hard working 
Secretary-Treasurer, with 63 ‘points. Gene Howard, of the 
Detroit River fleet, took third place handily, amassing 59 points. 

Twenty-three boats sailed the regatta, the largest district 
regatta in the history of the Lightning Class Association. Light 
breezes prevailed, requiring the postponement of the Saturday 
afternoon race until Sunday morning. 


> Sailing on the waters of Barnegat Bay off the Shore Acres 
Y.C., Andy Scholtz, of Riverside, Fleet 7, won the 1945 Atlantic 
Coast Championship on August 4th and 5th. Jack Webb, also of 
Riverside, tied Scholtz with 40 points but Scholtz had beaten 
Webb two out of three races so Webb had to be contented with 
runner-up position. J. Carl Behler, IV, defending champion, of 
the Shore Acres Y.C., finished third with 38 points while Jack 
Orelup, of Bay Head, nosed out Mrs. Wells, also from Fleet 3, for 
fourth place by reason of having taken two out of three races, 
although they were tied with 34 points. 

There were fifteen starters from nine fleets. Finishes were close. 


> The South Haven Y.C. fleet met the Maple City fleet in a 
team race on June 24th at La Porte, Ind., South Haven winning 
14 to 7. A return match was scheduled for August 26th at 
South Haven. 


> The Toledo fleet is going in for long races. In July, the Little 
Mills Trophy race was sailed at night in the open waters of Lake 
Erie over a course of more than 15 miles. A daytime race of simi- 


~ lar length will be held in September. This is an addition to a 


regular schedule of 16 regular races and several special regattas. 


> The new Milwaukee Y.C. fleet sailed its first race in a real 
blow with Peter McNulty’s and Harry Ziemann’s McZie taking 
first, and Charles Valencourt’s Maybelle, with Bob Cunningham 
at the helm, second. Mr. Valencourt writes that the perform- 
ances in this test added to the enthusiasm for Lightnings in 
Milwaukee. 


> In Larchmont Race Week, Lightnings had 32 entries, the 
largest class in the regatta. Jack Webb, of Riverside, won the 
series with six firsts and a third. He also won the Junior Day 
race. Andy Scholtz was a close second. There were five Light- 
nings from Douglaston, nine from Riverside, and 18 from 
Larchmont. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> Among the Coast Guard Temporary Reserve groups which 
have received citations for their wartime duties are the units 
at New Smyrna, Daytona Beach, Palatka, Mount Dora, St. 
Augustine, Miami, Sarasota, Fort Lauderdale, Tampa and St. 
Petersburg. The men have had varied jobs. Harry Crawford, of 
Miami, put in some 16,000 hours boarding inbound commercial 
vessels. On similar duty, Don Cox, of Coconut Grove, routed 
out a stowaway for the F.B.I. It is expected that many of these 
members will go on new assignments. Florida’s 40 flotillas of the 
Auxiliary, extending from Fernandina to Pensacola, are steal 
ing ahead. The Tampa flotilla, under Commander Peter 0. 
Knight, Jr., has been asked by the city to make plans for more 
docks and other waterfront improvements. The Daytona Beach 
flotilla, under Commander Dana T. Bowen, has established its 
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base at the aircraft warning tower on City Island. At Sanford, 
the flotilla has been placed in complete charge of the crash boat 
for the local-naval air station. 


p The Army Air Force is now using crash boats to cover the 
return of military planes back across the ocean. These are placed 
at proper cruising intervals on the regular routes and have their 
radio telephones going at all times. It is largely because of this 
service that, out of a total of some 36,000 bombers which have 
returned from Europe, only two have been lost. Commander of 
the boats in the Florida area is Lieutenant Colonel Thomas B. 
Miller, stationed at the command headquarters at West Palm 
Beach. 


> William F. Crosby, of the Gibbs Gas Engine Co. at Jackson- 
ville, reports that more than 1000 inquiries have come in regard- 
ing the 28’ auxiliary which Gibbs plans to include in its postwar 
line. The company is now making deliveries on small plywood 
skiffs powered with air-cooled inboards. Material for these is 
obtainable where the larger boats cannot yet be built. . . . Hig- 
gins Industries at New Orleans have announced Barnes Boats, 
of Miami, as distributors for south Florida. The Little River 
Yacht Basin with Glen ‘Keagle, proprietor, will serve as the 
dealer in north Biscayne Bay. . . . Former Commodore Kelsey 
Hutchison, of the Jacksonville Rudder Club, has given up sail 
boat racing to join the Bronson Lamb boat storage and repair 
business. The concern will handle the Ventnor line of boats, 
ranging from small Moth Class sail boats on up to motor cruisers. 


> Leo Droughton, of Miami, has a new 25’ auxiliary sloop 
which he has named Clipper. John Marks, of Hollywood, has 
just completed a 30’ motor cruiser which he has named H/ma. 
Edison E. Gannaway, of Miami, has sold his auxiliary sloop 
My Vicky to Myra L. Cole, of Coral Gables. Mrs. Paul Palmer, 
of Miami Shores, has bought a Lightning Class sloop from Sam- 
uel Bell, III, of Coconut Grove. Colonel Joseph Mackay, who 
used to live aboard his motorless houseboat Shangri-La on Bis- 
cayne Bay, has bought the Eleo “57” So-Dor-Ot, one of the ex- 
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Navy boats recently sold by the War Shipping Administration. 
Another of these boats, the Lady Leberta, which the Annapolis 
Yacht Yard built in 1940 for H. H. Wiggins, of Lancaster, 
has been bought by Cleveland Putnam, of Miami Beach. Lloyd 
Fanning, of Fort Lauderdale, has bought the 46’ motor cruiser 
Seafoam VI from the War Shipping Administration. She was 
built by Wheeler in 1939 for Corwith Cramer, of St. Petersburg. 


> J. M. Ewing, of Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., has been appointed 
first distributor of the Redbank Marine Work’s ‘“‘Sea Wulfs.”’ 
Mr. Ewing is well known in local yachting circles, is a member 
of the Smyrna Yacht Club and has served both as Commander of 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary at Daytona Beach and as Captain 
of the Port of St. Augustine. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc, rtd.) 


> We have considerably more latitude in cruising ’round 
Narragansett Bay than we used to but there are still some 
restrictions that don’t apply to most of the First Naval District, 
and we’re wondering why. 


> At the Barrington Y.C., the juniors sail every Friday after- 
noon and the Barrington Tired Fathers wake up Sunday 
mornings. If it’s just a plain “ mizzer’ble” Sunday, they’ll sail 
one race; if it’s a half decent Sunday, they’ll sail two; and if 
it’s a really nice Sunday, they’ll sail three. Unlike the Peppy 
Pappies, the Tired Fathers take their racing seriously. 


Ge. 
> I don’t suppose it’s any different here from other places 
where small boats race, but small class racing here is on the 
boom, particularly evening racing. In the Providence River, 
the Edgewood Y.C. has been starting as many as 36 boats 
about 6:30 and getting over the finish line before it’s time to 
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Pictured are Lamin- 
ated Red Oak Com- 
pression Frames. 534 
ins. wide, 12 ins. thick, 
7 ft. diameter. In test- 
ing to destruction, this 
frame withstood a load 


of over 32,000 pounds. 


Laminated White Oak Splece, — 
Stem, Keel, Stern for 37 ft. U.S. 
Coast Guard Boat. This Photograph has — 
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Performance under 
battle conditions has proved Gamble Laminated 
Ship Timbers a revolutionary improvement. In 
your peacetime boat of tomorrow you may have 
the same tough, sturdy construction of US PTs 
and Landing Craft that withstood the shock of 
firing cannon and the coral ridged landing strips 
of Nippon’s Pacific Islands. 


Gamble Brothers, Inc., Louisville 9, Ky. 


“Pioneer Plant in Production of Phenolic 
Type Resin—Bonded Ship Timbers” 
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The thousands of 
DYER DINKS 


and 


DYER DHOWS* 


that have been subject to the test 
tubes of War are your assurance 
of a better Dinghy in the Days of 
Peace ahead. 


“Leading the Tender World” 


* Patented and trade mark registered. 
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dulton MARINE BLOWERS 


HESE efficient Marine Exhaust Blowers are used for remov- 
| ing dangerous gasoline fumes from the bilge and engine 
room and decrease the hazard of fire and explosions. 
They are also effectively used to exhaust excessive heat and cook- 
ing odors from the galley and to eliminate foul air from bilge. 
The enclosed spark-proof motor, which drives the curved blade 


impeller, is mounted ‘on a correctly designed cast housing. This , 
housirig is coated with a baked, corrosion resisting crackled finish. 
The blower is so.constructed that the exhaust flarige can be 
mounted under the deck or any other desired position on the boat. 


Solid 
Cast 
Bronze 
Housing 
MODEL B-4—4 INCH 


Capacity 200 cubic feet per minute. 
Model Volts Amp. Price, each 
B 7 $26.00 


- 46 
B- 412 12 35 
B- 432 


MODEL B-3—3 INCH 
Capacity 100 cubic feet per minute. 
Model Volts Amp. Price, each 
B- 3% 6 3.25 
B- 312 12 1.70 15.50 
32 15 B- 932 -70 
B-4110 110 45 B-3110 110 25 
BLOWER AND IGNITION SWITCH - COMBINATION 
SOLID CAST BRONZE - WATERTIGHT - SPARKPROOF ; 
This switch automatically prevents starting the engine before the 
exhaust blower is turned on. It is so constructed that the switch 
lever can be operated only in the proper sequence, Off—Blower— 
Blower and Ignition—Ignition only. 


Salles htn,(Z, 


112-114 WEST WILSON AVENUE NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 


16.50 
18.50 


Designed for flush ting on 
instrument panel or bulkhead. 
Model BIS — Polished Bronze 


each $6.00 
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light the running lights. They’ve had Herreshoff “S” boats 
Stars, Indians, Snipes, two classes of Beetles, and Wood Pussies 
all on the same evening. 


> At Coles River, Touisset, they are racing eleven Bullseyes 
and ten Beetles Sundays and there’s a flock of the Candy Class 
boats and a few Beetles at Tiverton. Their Sunday racing may 
be the forerunner of a new yacht club to replace the old Fal! 


| River Y.C. which was washed out in the 1938 hurricane. There’s 
| a group of White Caps at Kickemuit and the Bullseyes at 
_ Bristol. And there are more home races at Wickford, Jamestown 
_ and Saunderstown. Most of the small classes go to the club 


regattas Saturdays and Sundays which are sponsored by the 


_ yacht clubs nearest their homes. Regatta entries have varied 
from about 60to, so far, 127 entries. 


| > Short ends — Burton Raymond, former owner of the schooner 
| Water Witch, has bought the 56’ Elco Lure from Doug Paton and 


| Walter Winters. 


. . . Harold Sawyer has bought the 42’ Elco 
Moby Dick II from E. L. Baker, of New York. . . . Carl I. 
Hayes has sold the 30-Square-Metre sloop Mallard to Charles A. 
Kilberg. Mallard was the second of the Orioles built in Sweden 
for Chandler Hovey, of Boston. Kilberg, who sailed the boat for 
Hayes, bought her while the buying was good, to make sure of 
having her after the war when he gets out of the Navy... . 
George J. Hunt, of Riverside, was the successful bidder for the 
38’ cruiser Seal IJ, and the Royal Electric Supply Co., of Provi- 
dence, got the 43’ twin screw Sou’wester when the W. S. A. 
opened the bids for them. . . . Oscar Charpentier has sold the 
54’ Great Lakes cruiser Genevieve II to Leopold Allain, of Cran- 
ston. . . . The Pawtuxet Marine Corp. has bought the twin 
screw Princess Anne from Comdr. R. Perry Collins, USCGR, 
the cruiser Sea Call from Bob Furtado and the 33’ over all aux- 
iliary sloop Bye Now ITI, a new boat launched this season at New 
Bedford. . . . Three Beetle crews from Edgewood, same from 
Barrington and Coles River, have finished a series of three team 
races. Edgewood won with 163 points, Barrington was second 
with 128 and Coles River third with 112. . . . Bob Hale has 
bought his brother Roger’s cruiser Ellen Gonne after selling his 
Matthews motor-sailer Lone Gull to John Droitcour. . . 
Lester Cohen, of Fall River, has bought the 60’ Luders cruiser 
Sally Ann from Robert A. Tripp of Barrington. . . . James P. 
Patton has bought the auxiliary sloop Kestrel from John H. 
Correy and Milton Shaw. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> Carina, Rhodes-designed yawl owned and sailed by Jim 
Ryder, of the Erie Y.C., was the victor in the eighth annual 
Falcon Cup race from Rocky River to Mentor Harbor on July 
21st. 

Easily the most popular auxiliary event of the year on Lake 
Erie, it brought out a field of 38 starters but the race itself, due 
to light and fickle breezes, lacked the usual color which one 
associates with the Falcon Cup. 

Only nine boats finished within the time limit. Carina was 
the first to finish, taking the honors in Division III, with Elf, 
owned by Russ Jack of the Cleveland Y.C., second and Calypso, 
owned by John Molner of the Lakeside Y.C., third. In Division 
I, for auxiliaries rating up to 16.74, Windlassie, LO Class sloop 
owned by Harold Seltsam, of the Cleveland Y.C., finished first 
with Fine Feather, owned by Herbert P. Bailey of the Mentor 
Harbor Y.C., second. Windlassie was last year’s winner. 

Durker Braggin’s Scud, Erie Y.C. won in Division IJ for 
ratings of 16.75 to 20.99, followed by Marbara, owned by Ray 
Higgins of the Mentor Harbor Y.C. and Cheemaun II, owned by 
Tom Jones of the same club. 

In the special race over the same course for racing boats, the 
victor was the Class R sloop Cotton Blossom owned by Lee Wil- 
son, of the Cleveland Y.C., with Bob Williamson’s Doress 
second and Al Falke’s Quest third. 


> At the annual regatta of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., held the 
| following day, Falcon II, owned and skippered by Commodore 





| Dick Bostwick, won the race for auxiliaries, with her sister ship 
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FOR YOUR PLEASURE! | 


- AFTER VICTORY 


\*BUY* 
MORE 
BONDS 


Every post war LYMAN 

will be built from sound 
and proven design - Clinker-Built 
for better pe ance and longer life. 
"LL SEND YOU A NEW 


SEND US YC SATALOGUE AS SOON AS IT’S READY 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS SANDUSKY, CHIC 














U. S. NAVY 
Irregular PARKA SUITS 


Two-piece with hood. Zipper or snap or 
lace front. Pants have shoulder straps. 
Made of waterproof cloth, worn by Navy 
personnel afloat. Ideal for boating, fishing 
and hunting. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Price: $12.00 per suit 


e e e 
Send check or money order fo 


SCHOFIELD’S FLYING EQUIPMENT 


Commercial Square e East Weymouth, Mass. 
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See how 


CopERoyD 


protects 














COPEROYD protected panel 
after 6 months immersion be« 
side check panel at left. 


@ Used by U. S. Navy, Coast Guard and Army 

for. keeping hulls of P. T.’s, Crash Boats, etc., 

smooth, clean, fast. Gives absolute protection 

against teredos, marine growths. Resists wear. 
Descriptive folder on request. 


METALLIC COATINGS CORPORATION 
234 West 44th Street New York 18, N. Y. 


Unprotected wood panel 
after 6 months in tropical 
waters of Miama, Fila. 














BADGE OF HONOR— 


Get acquainted with an insignia that be- 
speaks honor for the wearer! It is the tiny 
gold medal issued by the Government to 
men and women who have been discharged 
from military service after honorably serv- 
ing their country. Whenever and wherever 
you see if worn render tribute fo it. Let the 
wearer know you recognize his or her 
faithful service. 
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AMERICAN ENGINEERING 
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SELBY, BATTERSBY 
& COMPANY 


New YorK * PHILADELPHIA * BALTIMORE 


Resilient Decking and Underlayments 
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AIRPORTS @ BELLS @ NAVIGATION LIGHTS @ STEERERS 
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MARINE WINDOWS © THROTTLE AND REVERSE CONTROLS 
VOICE TUBE FITTINGS 

FOR POSTWAR — Complete line of cabin, deck and 

underwater fittings for power and sail. 


DURKEEx*MARINE 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Grosmere, Stoten Island 4,N. Y. « 


304 West 7th St., San Pedro, Cal, 
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Tigress, owned by Frank White, second and Cheemaun II, 
owned by Tom Jones, third. Hall Kneen cleaned up in the Great 
Lakes 21 class with his Delilah; Larry Easley took over the 
Interlakes and M. Wallace showed the way in the Lightning 
Class. 


> Commodore Alex Winton sailed his sleek Puffin to a clean- 
cut sweep of the three-race series for the famous Lipton Trophy 
at the annual regatta of the Cleveland Y.C. July 28th-29th and 
Wade Rapprich repeated the trick with his Bacardi in the 
three-race series for 30-Square-Metre boats for the Winton 
Cup. 

In the auxiliary class, the winner was Fine Feather, owned by 
Herbert P. Bailey, of the Mentor Harbor Y.C. Top Hat, owned 
by W. Killeker, won in the Comet Class with Don Bever’s 
Luscious leading the Stars; Liza B, owned by Pearson Browne, 
took the Interlake Lightning race and Valkyrie, owned by R. 
Albrecht, won in the Universal Class. 


> Four new Skaneateles-built Lightnings have been added to 
the fleet of the Toledo Y.C. They are owned by Howard Day- 
kin, George M. Beard, George Maludy and Louis Trutt. 


> James H. Gillespie, formerly sales manager of the Richardson 
Boat Co., and now with the Electric Auto Lite Co., is the proud 
owner of the 23’ sloop Yoho which he keeps at the Toledo Y.C. 


> Cleveland has a new yachting organization, the North East 
Y.C., which has taken over the harbor formerly occupied by the 
White City Y.C. at the foot of E. 140th St. 

When the City of Cleveland awarded the yacht basin to the 
new club it was specified that all boat-owning members of the 
White City Y.C. would be eligible for membership without ini- 
tiation fees. 


> Lester Booth, of the Westlake Y.C., has bought the 26’ 
Chris-Craft cruiser Pe from George Winterstein of the 
Lakeside Y.C. 


> Malillian, 40-year-old Class H sloop owned by Stan Gould, 
won in the second annual race for the Adelaide Trophy at 
Rocky River July 7th. This trophy was presented by Commo- 
dore Ernest T. Kindt to the Cleveland Y.C. for annual competi- 
tion and is open to all classes with time allowances taken in a 
staggered start. 


COMET COMMENTS 


By Mac Lamborne 


> Junior Comet skippers from the Owasco fleet at Auburn, 
N. Y., journeyed over to Lake Skaneateles in July and met the 
junior sailors there in a match race. It was won by the “visiting 
firemen.” But, two weeks later, a return match was held between 
the two groups at Owasco and the score evened, with the 
Skaneateles lads winning. 


> Another interesting race out that way was an event in which 
Comet and Star skippers from Seneca Lake, at Geneva, com- 
peted against the Sampson Naval Base sailors in 30’ Navy 
whaleboats. The Navy was the winner. 


> Sailing under a full tropical moon is the latest activity of the 
active San Juan Blue Fleet of Comets in Puerto Rico. The stunt 
was tried out in July and proved such a success that the fleet 
plans to make it a permanent fixture on its racing schedule. 
Hector Sanchez, with his wife as crew, was winner of the initial 
race. Runners up were Mr. and Mrs. Dick Bertram. Incidentally, 
this quartet will be competing this month in the Comet Nationals. 

The order of finish was just reversed in a regatta held earlier 
in the month as part of the Capital City Patron Festivities. The 
Bertrams were first and the Sanchezs, second. 


> Fleets 87 and 88 have been chartered by the national office, 
according to latest word from Secretary Joe Fernandes. No. 87 
is located at the Maple Bay Y.C., Duncan, B. C. (this is the 
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second fleet in British Columbia, the other being the group at 
Vancouver). Fleet 88 is at Milford, Conn., under auspices of the 
Windjammers 8.C. H. S. Fox is fleet captain of 87 and Lewis 
G. Knapp of 88. 


p Frank Bonner Howard, current Potomac River champion 
in Washington, D. C., is leading skipper in High Point Trophy 
standings received by the national office to date. His score is 
1665} 2, gathered in 12 races. In second place is H. Carlson of 
the Bayside Y.C. Fleet on Long Island, with 165554 points. If 
any fleet thinks it has a better showing, it’s probably because the 
fleet secretary has failed to send in results to Fernandes. The 
address is 1 Hudson Street, New York City, 13. Joe would like 
all fleets to send in records weekly. 


> Douglas MeNitt, well-known Comet sailor around Raritan 
Bay way before the war, turned up on Chesapeake Bay in July 
for the Annapolis Y.C. regatta and won the series for Comets, 
sailing his brother’s Shadow. Doug is in the Marine Corps, last 
stationed at Cherry Point, N. C. Second place went to C. L. 
Stout’s Sandpiper III, from Gibson Island. Young Gilbert 
Grosvenor in Bye-Bonz was third. He also is from Gibson Island. 


> Potomac River sailors staged a Ladies Day Race in July and, 
despite wet weather, there was a good turnout. Two firsts gave 
the prize to Mrs. Joyce Howard, who normally serves as crew for 
her husband, Frank Howard. Second each time was Section 
Officer Betty Pacey of the ATS, sailing Lucky which is owned by 
the syndicate of British Army officers stationed in Washington. 


> Word has been received of the death in the Pacific of two 
Comet sailors. Lt. Ezra B. Marter, of the Marine Corps, was 
killed in fighting on Okinawa, according to reports from his 
friends. He sailed with the Red Dragon C.C. Fleet on the 
Delaware. Adolph Grant, of Perth Amboy, N. J., writes that his 
son Adolph, Jr., a machinist’s mate in the Navy, was lost in 
the sinking of an LST off Leyte in February. Adolph, Jr., and 
his younger brother Don raced the Comet Red Don. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> The Bay sailing season was off with a bang early in July 
when the Annapolis Y.C. resumed, after two years, its annual 
regatta. Bolstered by more than 50 entries from the U.S. Naval 
Academy, the fleet for that week-end totaled approximately 
165 boats, ranging from the little Moths up to the big Class A 
cruising yachts. It was easily the largest sailing event on the 
Bay since the start of the war. 

Baltimore and Naval Academy sailors took most of the prizes 
in the cruising and racing divisions, which sailed a single race 
of 10 miles out in the Bay. Class A, cruising division, was won 
by the big sloop Spindrift, sailed by Lt. Comdr. Lawrence Kins- 
lar, of the Academy; Class B, the Academy yawl Fearless, 
Lt. Comdr. John R. Williams; Class C, Eileen, D. 8. Johnson of 
Gibson Island Y.S.; Delta.Class, Whisp, W. O. Jensen of Balti- 
more, and racing division, Sparkle, A. 8. Vail of Baltimore. The 
Baltimore skippers are members of the Potapskut S.A. 
Winners in the smaller classes, which sailed a two-race series, 
Include: Chesapeake 20s Class, Chesapeake, Dick Hartge, of 
Galesville; Star Class, Flapper, D. D. Gaillard, of Gibson Island; 
Comet Class, Shadow, Douglas McNitt, Annapolis; Hampton 
One-design, Bo-Jac, J. H. Jackson, Jr., Baltimore; Penguin, 
Skeptic, Wirt Gill, of Washington; Moth, I’ll-B-There, R. M. 
Smith, Jr., of Annapolis; Severn One-design, Crest, W. G. 
Schreitz, of Severna Park; National One-design, Jasper, Pris- 
cilla Winchell, of Severna Park, and 16-foot knockabout, 
Duchess, Billy Crandall, of Galesville. 


> The second annual Virginia Sailing Regatta, held late in 
July on the Rappahannock River off Irvington, was dogged by 
winds too strong for small craft but otherwise it came off as a 
Successful and well-run event. More than 60 boats competed in 
the two-day affair. It was the joint effort of the Hampton 
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PUSSY * 


One of the finest 
little catboats 
you've ever sailed. 
Designed by Phil 
Rhodes, WOOD- 
PUSSY is fast, 
able and stiff... 
perfect for the 
family sailing 
and youngster training, and for Club Classes. 
* Trade Mark Registered 


‘Orders for Fall delivery now being accepted. 
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* Both Army and Navy use HAZARD 
“Korddless” cable and strand, not only for stand- 
ing rigging but for steering lines, life lines, moor- 
ing pennants, anchor cable. Remember HAZARD 
for the time when our waters are peaceful again. 
Still available for boats for the war program. 
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’ ‘AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC @™= 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 

Marine Department: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 
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REMOTE CONTROL 


Instantaneous, foolproof, single lever operation 
of both reverse gear and throttle. Battle-tested 
and battle-proven to be the most outstanding 
and reliable remote control system made. 
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SAIL SERVICING 


Repairing 


Re-cutting °¢ Winter Covers 
Your sails are an investment and should be kept “con- 
ditioned.” Make sure of having your sails in top-flight 
shape and READY for next season, by arranging with 
us NOW for 


REPAIRS * RE-CUTTING +» STORING 


Our splendid, spacious sail loft possesses the finest facili- 
ties. Sails sent to us for servicing willbe stored free of 
charge in dry, dustproof, fireproof quarters. As soon as 
material restrictions are lifted on the cutting of. new 
sails, we will make an announcement to this effect. 


All Norge sail jobs receive the attention of our Mr. Fred 
Benschine, who has cut the sails for many prominent 
yachts, including a number of the America’s Cup 
Defenders and cup-defense candidates. 


Write us your requirements and get our quotations 
SAILMAKERS 
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Y.C., Urbanna Y.C., Norfolk Y. and C.C., and the Rapp:- 
hannock River Y.C., the last named serving as host club. 

Favorites the first day of racing fell by the way the second day 
as a strong southwesterly cut the fleet sharply and gave many 
a skipper trouble. In the Hampton Class, for instance, only five 
out of the original 20 boats started in the last event. The rest 
either scurried for the creek or were towed in by the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary. ; 

Winners included: Hamptons, Wave, J. J. Sanders, of Nor- 
folk; Snipes, Joker, Townsend Oast, of Portsmouth; Penguins, 
Judy, Bill Heintz, of Arlington; Moths, Challenger, J. W. Ritter, 
Jr., of Norfolk. Class winners in a junior race were: Hamptons, 
Cotton Bunny, Chauncey Willis, of Norfolk; Snipes, Baby Face, 
Charles Somervell, of Irvington; Moths, Wee Wood, Mack Jones, 
of Norfolk. 

Only seven cruising boats, competing in a 20-mile race up the 
Rappahannock, found the wind to their liking. The cutter 
Alert, sailed by R. L. Welton, Jr., of Hampton, was first on 
corrected time, although third to finish. A. F. Amory’s Pagan 
Moon, a staysail schooner from Hampton, was second in and 
second on corrected time. First across but third on corrected 
time was S. A. Shoemaker’s yawl Andot, from Norfolk. 





> Another record was set this summer on the Bay when the 
Gibson Island Y.S. Swan Point-Love Point Race attracted a 
fleet of 46 cruising, racing and Delta Class yachts. It was the 
biggest turnout in the history of this race. The race was sailed 
for the first time since 1942. 

The race reminded many of the 1942 event, as a northwest 
squall again swept through the fleet, raising a bit of havoc. This 
time it was mostly blown-out mainsails; in 1942, one racing divi- 
sion yacht went to-the bottom. A 50-mile wind was registered 
at the Gibson Island clubhouse. Rain made it difficult for the 
Race Committee to clock all the finishers (there were about 34 
to complete the course despite the blow) and, at this writing, 
we can report only unofficial winners. 

Here are the winners, subject to final check: Class A, Vamarie, 
Naval Academy; Class B, Active, Naval Academy; Class C, 


+} Hokuloa, W. C. McNeil, of Sparrows Point Y.C.; Delta Class, 


Star Dust, Clarence T. Adams, of Gibson Island Y.S.; and racing 
division, Silhouette, Arthur Knight, also of Gibson Island. 


> Light airs and foul tides made the Potapskut Sailing Asso- 
ciation’s 34-mile overnight race in June a slow affair. The best 
time was 16:57:24, made by Harold R. White’s Sora. 

Fran Taylor’s little sloop Lively Lady was winner on corrected 
time, although finishing nearly an hour behind Sora. Next in 
order on corrected time were the little yawl Mistress, owned by 
Joseph P. Paine and William G. Purdy; Bill Jensen’s Whisp and 
Charles Hendrickson’s Roaring Bessie. 


> The Stevenson Memorial Trophy Race, held the following 
week-end for racing division yachts, found Potapskut S.A. 
skippers coming out on top. Winner was Aberdeen Curtis’ 
Lorelei, a Class Q boat. Clifford R. Wise’s Stormy Petrel was 
second and the Sound Interclub Saucy IT, sailed by Charles 
Wallace, was third. 


ST. LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
By Coureur de Bois 


> A new Lightning fleet has been formed this year at Valley- 
field, Quebec. Affiliated with the Valleyfield B.C., Fleet No. 65 
consists of three boats, No. 799 owned by Emmons McDonald, 
No. 1020 owned by Doug Montgomery and No. 1387 owned by 
Eckert Walther. 


> A record fleet showed up for the PCYC regatta July 21st. 
However, the fun was marred by light winds which eventually 
ended in a flat calm so that of the 46 boats entered, only five 
class boats and all the dinghies finished; 35 failed to finish. 
The sloop dinghy cup was taken by E. L. Powett in Skipper, the 
cat dinghy prize by Audrey Stevenson in Vim. Ewan Winters 
brought his Grayling in well ahead of the two other PC Class 
finishers and two Royal St. Lawrence boats took the E and 
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War Work 
at the 
Birthplace 
of 
Many 
Winning 
Yacht Sails 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 


Sailmakers Since 1790 RNew Vork 


City Island Tel. City Island 8-1012 














Now entering commercial production—new S-N Reverse 
& Reduction Gear, the design of which has proved so 
successful on thousands of mine sweepers, sub-chasers, 
P.T. boats, etc. Full information on request. 


SNOW-NABSTEDT 
GEAR CORP. 


HAMDEN, CONN. 


2 KW. to 75 KW. Compact. Designed 
for dependable long-life service. Unit 
*hown is 74% KW. 


Also U. S. “FALCON” 
MARINE ENGINES 
2-Cyl. 744 KW. 


. Also complete line of Gasoline Marine 
5 HP. and 10 H.P. Simple, gadget-free Electric Plants — 500 watts up. 
design. Rugged construction. Easy start- 


‘ng. A favorite among fishermen through- U. Ss. MOTORS CORP. 


out the world. For fishing boats, tenders 
ee : ‘ 435 Nebraska Street 
work boats, and auxiliary power. 
Re Oshkosh, Wisconsin 














ISIT our plant. See the painstaking care used in the 
manufacture of every Light or Piece of Hardware. 
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ANCHOR LIGHT 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


MARINE LAMPS HARDWARE 
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Easy to Build Boat Plans 


AIRCRAFT CARRIER SPOTTER RELIES 








ComPLETE sETs of plans with bill of material, offsets, 
lines, and full instructions for operations, including 
profile, deck plan, sections. Details for all units of 
construction, bulkheads, and joiner work. New 
efficient method of fabricating all units before be- 


ginning final assembly. Let me tell you about these 
plans. 


18-ft. Cabin boat, 30-ft. and 36-ft. Cruisers now ready. 
Others coming through later. Write to: 


JOSEPH W. HOPKINS 
1231 Erie Avenue ° Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


OFFICIAL U.S. NAVY PHOTO 

















ON BAUSCH & LOMB BINOCULARS... 
On the “flat-top,” these specially- 
mounted binoculars are used by the 
spotter in split-second identification of 
epptoschiog planes. Thousands of 
fighting men appreciate the extra ad- 
vantages of B&L Binocular design. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


BAUSCH & LOMBIS DESIGNER AND PRODUCER OF BINOCULAR'S, SPOTTING 
SCOPES, RAY-BAN SUN GLASSES AND A COMPLETE LINE OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 





For complete information: 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS 


, COMPANY 
PETROLIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Wi, 
come the 
best Ves umes 


JAMAICA” 


makes the best in 
RUM 


The French capital has earned a reputation for 
the finest in fragrances, — quality perfumes at 
their best. 


In the same way JAMAICA RUMS have won the 
acclaim of those who insist upon finer rums for 
their cocktails, highballs, and liqueurs. The cen- 
turies-old, pot-still method and rigid British con- 
trol assures you a smoother, richer drink.’ Since 
1661 JAMAICA RUM has been the “Byword” of 
connoisseurs, ‘Buyword” for greater satisfaction! 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURER'S ASSOCIATION OF 
JAMAICA) KINGSTON, JAMAICA. BW. I 


q WMAICH 
® Rums 





YACHTING 


| Fleet Class prizes. These were Zoe, skippered by Alex Sherwood, 
| and Zorra, raced by W. Taylor-Bailey. 


> Longueuil B.C. had a late start this year due to flood waters 
in the spring which practically tore up all its harbor facilities 
| and wrecked a number of its boats. . . 


. The Askews, father 
and son, are leading the series in the Y class with Bill Hifield a 


| close second. Bill bought Ivan Voronkoff’s Sea Nymph last fail 


but Ivan is still holding on to Bonito which he claims is more 


| than a match for any. boat at LBC. 


The Vaudreuil people are to standardize on Y Flyers and will 


| commence building at once. 


| » Hudson Y.C. held its first regatta in a number of years July 


21st. Sailing died out at HYC in ’39 when all the young and 


| active racing skippers joined up; now a number of them have 
| come home. 


| » As far as we know, the 40-odd craft anchored in Valois Bay 
_ are still without benefit of even a loose association. This is really 
| a shame. There are Snipes, Comets, dinghies, Kingfishers and 
| various other classes which could enjoy racing if it were organ- 
| ized. We again remind Valois readers that both PCYC and 
| Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. sailing committees would be only too 
| glad to help them get going. 


| > Nearly forgot to mention that Commander Jack McFetrick 
_ has brought his big motor cruiser Hva Claire back to PCYC after 
an absence of five years. 


| » The Royal St. Lawrence regatta, held on June 30th, was 


sailed under ideal weather conditions. The winners were: cat 


| dinghies, won by Vamos, skippered by W. F. Black; sloop 
| dinghies, won by Giff Wiff, skippered by N. C. D. Mactaggart; 


the PC Class prize taken by Chas. Phillips in Winona; the E 
Class trophy remains at Royal St. Lawrence, won by Zoe, sailed 


| by Alex Sherwood. PCYC, however, took the Fleet Class race 


with Lecygne, raced by Dr. H. Ranger. 


> Some boats have changed hands at Dorval this summer. 
Fleurette, a Class E. sloop owned by J. L. Bieler, was sold to H. 
Bignel. . . . Skipper, a sloop dinghy, was sold by Capt. Taylor 
to F. M. Townsend; likewise Tinker, another sloop dinghy, sold 
by Paddy Baird to a syndicate consisting of Capt. Craxton, 
Roddy Mann and Tommy Gunn... . Alibi, a third sloop 
dinghy, was sold by Capt. G. Naz to the Misses Anna Troup and 
Margery Heward. W. Harrison bought a new cat dinghy and 
Dr. John Day brought the first Y Flyer into Royal Saint. . 


YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER 


By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> The Annual Cruise of the Youngstown Y.C. to the Bay of 
Quinte during the last of July was a complete success. Nine 
boats from YYC took part. Most of the boats returned to 
Charlotte, N. Y., to take part in the Freeman Cup Race to 
Hamilton, Ont. 


p> Al Crone, of the Buffalo Y.C., has sold his motor yacht Aleda 
and his Winabout Ron-an-dic to Burt Dean, a new BYC mem- 
ber. Al has bought Dog Watch, a Friendship sloop and is trying 
her out for a while on Lake Ontario. 

Ed. Munschauer has sold the Triangle Class sloop T'rekant 
to Jack O’Brien, of the Buffalo M.B.C. 

Oscar Oleson, of the Niagara Falls Y.C., has bought the yawl 
Blue Water from Tom Lawson, of BYC. 


> The Ryan Cup, given originally by Samuel C. Ryan for com- 
petition between BYC and the Buffalo C.C., was won per- 
manently in 1912 by Arthur F. Dietrich, skipper and Edwin B. 
Dietrich, crew. The boats used were small centerboarders. This 
year the cup has been returned to the BYC by its owners as a 
perpetual trophy for a handicap class of centerboard boats. A 
shield will be given each winner of the cup as his personal pos- 
session. 
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Food Treats 
for Connoisseurs 


CREPES SUZETTE... 
Curacao and Brandy 
soaked . . . Ready to heat. 
16 oz. tin, $2.10 each, 3 for 
$6.25. 


BLACK WALNUT 
CONSERVE ... Pungent 
fresh fruits and pure 
sugar. 1 1b. jar, 3 for $2, 
$7.85 per dozen. 
WRITE FOR NEW 
FOOD FOLDER 


Stamp Valter 


i EPICURE’S FOODJMART 
L UTS. oice pecans, Ca- : 

shews, brazils, almonds and walnuts. 132-138 Church St., Dept. YT 
10% oz. jar $1.15 each, 3 for $3.40. New York 8, N. Y. 


BRANDIED FRUIT CAKE... Rich 
fruits and spices, aged in brandy. 1 /b. 
$1.40 each, 3 for $4.15. 

BRANDIED MARASCHINO CHER- 
RIES... Perfect for desserts and 
mixed drinks. 15 oz. 3 for $2.90, $11.50 
ber dozen, 
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INDISPENSABLE 
FOR YACHTING, 


) PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
HAND LAMP 


MOTOR BOAT- 
ING, Hunting, 
Fishing, Trap- 


ping, Camping, 
Trailers, Motor- 


Powerful Penetrating Beam 
—Anywhere— Any Time! 


ists, and all out- 
door uses. Big 


Beam is the an- 
swer to everyone’s need for a dependable portable electric 
hand lamp. Snap-on lens gives bright light over wide area. 


Wet or dry cell models. 


U-C LITE Mfg. Co. 


Dept. U, 11 East Hubbard St. 
Chicago, 11, Ill. 


See Your Dealer or Write Direct 








% MOLDED OF NAVY GRAY 
HEAT-RESISTANT "LUCITE” 
TO INSURE MAXIMUM 
DIMENSIONAL STABILITY 


%& VERNIER READS TO 3 MINUTES 
WITH MICRO-ADJUSTING SCREW 


% FULLY ADJUSTABLE PLATE GLASS 
MIRRORS, “COLPOR" PROCESSED 
FOR MOISTURE-RESISTANCE 


% 4 SELECTIVE SUN-SCREENS 


% ALL METAL PARTS NICKLE PLATED 
BRASS, OR BERYLLIUM COPPER 


$25 
F.O.B. MILLBURN. N. J. 
IN MAHOGANY CARRYING CASE 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER M4 


GRAHAM PRODUCTS, INC. mittBURN, NEW JERSEY 


Naval Architects:and Boat: Builders are 
invited to consult our Gunineeriai: iide- 
partment on any fitting or hardware 
problem that requires quality plus 
speed in production. ‘i 
Dealers are inyited to apply. ‘now 
for post war ATTWOOD dis- 
tributorship of America’s 
finest marine hard- 


oe 


ware lites % 


ATTWOOD BRASS WORKS 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 














“You don’t have to sell ME—I designed her!” 


GREENPORT constauction co. 
SM ace tyiiders 4 tovcicars Asan. In: 
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---and don't forget 
I want a 


SANDS SEACLO! 


Boat owners installing new closets aboard existing 
craft or contemplating the purchase of new stock 
or custom-constructed boats will insist upon 
SANDS. SANDS—the pre-eminent quality marine 
closets — sturdy, sanitary, fool proof. They oper- 
ate easily, without embarrassment, for everyone 


aboard. BE SURE TO SPECIFY SANDS 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Dependable” 
Marine Equipment Since 1847 


Middletown, Connecticut 
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Sole Manufacturers of 


SANDS | 


MARINE PLUMBING 4 





Don't let RUST 


chain your. boat to the pier! 








Rust on your unprotected metal gear can make you miss a lot of fun 
afloat. But corrosion can’t touch any metal surface treated with Tectyl 
—it sea/s out moisture, fresh or salt, and gives positive protection for as 
long as two years. Not a paint! Quick and easy to apply, a little Tectyl 
covers a lot of metal. 

Cleaning metal parts . (Navy Proprietary) TECTYL 515 
Rust-proofing outdoor parts . . (Grade I) TECTYL 506* 
Rust-proofing indoor parts . (Grade II) TECTYL 502* 
Rust-proofing — cooling 

systems . 

For removing rust ° . 
*U. S. Navy Specifications 52-C-18 


Write Now, naming your corrosion problem and your marine 
supply dealer. We will send you a gress Bulletin with Com- 
plete Application Data. 


TECTYL 


S70Rrs Rus7r 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY 
431 Main Street, Dept. 34-I, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Refinery at Butler, Pennsylvania General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York - Atlanta - Pittsburgh - Chicago - Detroit 
Los Angeles - Vancouver,B.C. - Washington, D. C. 


(Grade III) TECTYL 511* 
TECTYL 600-601-602 





YACHTING 


> Three Lightning Class series have been completed at the 
BCC. In the first Junior Series of the season, Bob Smither was 
first and Bob Coleman second. Diane Roseberry and Chuck 
Kolb were tied for third. 

In the Lightning Series sailed on Saturdays throughout June 
and July, Thermis Twice, Karl Smither and Robert L. Crane, 
was first followed by Rampage, Robert Graf and Shine, Winton 
Church. 

The Sunday Series for Lightnings during June and July was 
sailed with handicaps based on records of previous series. The 
effect, however, was slight for the scratch boat Thermis Twice 
again won and Rampage and Shine followed in order. About 
twelve boats in all took part. 


> An interesting race took place on July 14th and 15th when 
cruising boats from BYC and BCC raced from Abino Bay to 
Port Maitland and return. On the way up to Maitland, the 
fleet of five boats ran into a rather severe line squall in which 
winds of about 50 m.p.h. were encountered. Each boat handled 
the situation differently. Jim Lenz, in Johanna, ran for shelter 
to Port Colborne in advance of the storm. A. M. (Pete) Stetler, 
in Maleo, dropped all sails during the blow and drifted. P. J. 
Hunt, in Rockette, a yawl, hove to under the mizzen. Charles T. 
Wilson, in Whitecap, an Islander, not realizing the strength of 
the disturbance was caught with all working canvas and suffered 
a severe knockdown during which a new mainsail was split. 
Doug Jones and Ken Hamilton, in Iduna, a Tumlare, struck the 
main but, continued to make good to windward under jib alone. 
As a consequence, they won the race. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> There was an optimistic prelude to Marblehead’s biggest 
wartime race week when a fleet of 131 boats sailed in Hingham 
Bay under the combined burgees of the Town River and Quincy 
Y.Cs. This regatta was the first in the log of the Town River 
Y.C., across the winding Town River from the Quincy Adams 
Yacht Yard. It was also the postponed final day of Quincy Bay 
Race Week and counted in the interclub standing, giving the 
skippers a chance to collect many prizes. The Quincy Y.C. 
has resumed its old time racing enthusiasm this season with the 
lifting of restrictions in Boston Bay while Commodore Don 
Hollis has been putting Town River on the chart. 


> The Community Sailing Association, whose picturesque 
quarters are located on the Charles River Basin, will have a new 
class in its fast growing fleet. Designer C. Raymond Hunt, 
noted racing skipper and internationalist, who turned out the 
flourishing National 110 Class, has created a neat looking little 
sailing pram. She is 12’ 3” in length, 4’ 6” beam and draws 
only 3’ 0” with centerboard down. Light plywood construction 
keeps the weight down to about 250 pounds. Ten boats have 
been ordered and will be built by Graves, of Marblehead, who 
constructed the present fleet of dinghies. 


> A deep water lagoon and yachting basin, plus a 24’ mean 
low water channel along the Winthrop shore, will undoubtedly 
be solace for some lost sailing area for the Pleasant Park, 
Winthrop and Cottage Park Y.Cs. in Boston’s bid for air 
supremacy. Between Governor’s and Apple Islands and the 
Winthrop shore, four giant dredges are pumping clay and rocks 
to build an island 2,000 acres in size as an addition to the Logan 
International Airport. More than 550 men and a mass of equip- 
ment are involved in this mammoth project which was begun 
a year ago and will take another twelve months to finish. Plans 
call for leveling off both Governor’s and Apple Islands and 
the absorption of Wood Island Park. 


> The growing fleet of Herreshoff ‘‘S” boats, which have been 
pacing the interclub races, had another addition in the purci:ase 
of Ara, of the Bar Harbor squadron, by Ralph Aldrich of the 
Quincy Y.C. Aldrich sailed her single-handed down from Port- 
land to Hingham Bay. Blue Cloud, fast-footing Indian Class 
dory, has been acquired by the racing team of Norman Lay- 
field and “Hank” Williams, hailing from the Squantum Y.©. 
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SEARCHLIGHTS 


FLOODLIGHTS 


— 
Arc and 
Incandescent 


Manufacturers for 
51 Years 


THE CARLISLE & 
FINCH CO. 


249 E. Clifton Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 




















SPACE SAVER! 









POWER © LIGHT | piccct-Merine 
WATER e@ AIR Auxiliary Unit 


All in One Compact 
Package! 


ENGINE—8 h.p. 
GENERATOR—314 or 5 kw. 








AIR COMPRESSOR—11 or 20 
c.f.m. 


PUMP—60 or 90 g.p.m. at 60# 

Net Weight—1,400 or 2,400 
ime depending upon capaci- 
ties, 











Other combinations to 10 kw. 
and Diesel-Generator sets 
available, 





WRITE FOR BULLETIN 151 








LISTER-BLACKSTONE, INC. 


1706 South 68th Street MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN, U.S.A 


{rr 
& 
| RITCHIE UNDERLIT COMPASS | 

















E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Inc. 
Established 1850 














% 112 CYPRESS STREET BROOKLINE 46, MASS. J 








Books for Your Sea Shelf 
SPLICING WIRE AND FIBER ROPE 


By Raoul Graumont and John Hensel. The new book by the authors 
of the famous Encyclopedia of Knots, that untangles the knotty problems 
in splicing wire and fiber rope. 259 operations, including socketing, rigging 
blocks tackle. 47 clear 6” x 8” plates. Every splice indexed. Just 
Published. $2.00 


SHIP MODEL BUILDING 


By Gene Johnson. “‘Gives the amateur many a good hint on ways to 
turn out ship models that will meet the approval of the most confirmed 
old sal ow — complete working plans for a 


i salt."*— San Francisco News. 
Clipper Ship and a Gloucester Fisherman. Clear instructions. Over 750 
illustrations. 242 pages, $2.50 


SEA LANGUAGE COMES ASHORE 


By Joanna C. Colcord. ‘‘A must for every sea shelf,"’ says Al Chase of 


the Chicago Tribune. Every sea-minded man will 
collection of over 1,000 seafarer’s words that have 
is a nautical “‘hit.’’ $2.25 


At Your Bookstore or Direct 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 
241 West 23rd St. e Dept. Y « New York 11, N.Y. 


ree that this salty 
n washed ashore 








UNIVERSAL 
CRUISER SIX — 90 
certified horsepower at 
3,000 r.p.m. Marine 
power — that is reliable, 
economical and smooth 
— that can't be beat. 
@ No mistake about it — this 
skipper’s proud and bent on 
pleasure! And why shouldn’t 
he be? He’s got the makings of 
it — anew Universal! 


If you’re in the boating game 
for pleasure, take a tip from 
this canny skipper. Put a Uni- 
versal on the job... for sure, 
smooth, economical power. 
You'll find real boating pleas- 
ure... because from cylinder 
head to crankcase — from fly- 
wheel to propeller coupling 










... Universals are marine en- 
gines. Every important casting 
is of Universal design and make 
—is what is meant by 100% 
marine design. Motors built 
forthe sea— not converted for it. 


New models going into pro- 
duction now — priority free — 
are available to you through 
Universal’s fair “Buyority Plan’’ 
for earliest possible delivery at 
prewar price. Your order now 
will save disappointment later. 
Write for information. 


WATCH FOR OUR FIRST POST-WAR MODEL — ATOMIC FOUR 


Universal Motor Co, Universal 


312 Universal Drive 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


44 Warren Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 





to0 MARINE 


KEEP BUYING U. S. WAR BONDS 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 








see 











To Keep Water In or Out 


Call for SOLDINE V-ONE-ONE-O 
SOLDINE V-110 has been tropical-jungle- | 
tested and proved by our fighting forces to be 
the only liquid that could be brushed or sprayed 
on fabrics and withstand as high as 720 
pounds water pressure per sq. ft. Easy to 


MARINERS! Fear no longer that valued equip- 
ment will be ravaged by rot and mildew. 
Brush on spray SOLDINE V-110, the positive 
waterproofer, on storage coverings and KNOW 
that it will be safe from moisture’s destruction. 





Bridge and deck awnings, 


deck furniture, canoe canvas. 


Sail covers, hatch, storage 


and lifeboat covers. 


apply! Quick to dry! Mariners-wise—SOLDI- 


NIZE for POSITIVE WATERPROOFING. ASK 
YOUR DEALER FOR SOLDINE V-ONE-ONE-O 
or write SOLDINE, Box.869-Y Evanston, Ill. 


Soldine V-110 is Transparent! 


cI PRODUCT at 


CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS hn nega 
WATERPROOFS « PRESERVES +» WEATHERPROOFS 


Canopy and side curtains, 
canvas life preservers,, 
weather cloths & sail-boots. 


Tents, tarps, duffle-, golf- 
and. game-bags, gun and 


rod cases. Also for tubs 
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Don’t let spray and heavy 
seas “short” your ignition. 
PiB, amazing new liquid 
insulation, moisture-proofs 
your wiring, spark plugs, 
distributor and battery 
against fresh or salt water! 
PiB is so effective it’s used 
on Army and Navy vehicle 
engines during amphibious 
operations. 


1 TREATMENT FOR 6-MONTH SAFETY! 


l-oz. bottle...75¢ 4-oz. bottle... $1.50 
Send TODAY for FREE booklet on PiB 


U.S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. Dept. 0-3, 
60E.42ndSt., NewYork17, N. Y. 


PiB fights battery corro- 
sion and top-surface shorts 
... helps guard your boat’s 
lighting system. PiB flows 
easily . . . penetrates... 
dries pliable . . . endures. 
Use also on motor cars, in- 
dustrial machinery, home 
appliances, planes. 






















Dunphy is building boats, yes — but they’re 
for our boys in the Pacific. As bad as YOU 
need a boat, we know you want the U. S. 
Navy to come first. So, until victory, please 
stand by. 


DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
350 Broad St. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 











MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


WHITE and RED 
Now Available 


A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF BARNACLES, 
BORERS AND MARINE GROWTH 


Smoother —Faster Drying 
Increased Anti-Fouling Strength 
Long Life—Hard Finish—Saves Fuel 
STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 405 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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GULF COAST HAPPENINGS 
By Val J. Flanagan 


> The St. Andrews Bay Y.C., of Panama City, won a 34-to-28 
point victory over Pensacola Y.C. team in an inter-club series 
on its course July 1st. St. Andrews Bay took first place in all 
three races, Julian Bennett winning the Novice-Junior race and 
Evon Brewton and Albert Lewis the two senior races. 


> Lt. Stewart: Maunsell, USCG, home on leave, sailed his 
Sound Interclub sloop Siren II to victory over much larger 
boats in the cutter class race July Ist. . . . Dixie Girl, sailed 
by Sheldon. Cass in the cutter class; Vreanon Cleary’s Sparkler 
IT in the Star Class, Robert Haase’s Chinook in the Gulf One- 
Design Class and E. T. Harvey’s Life in the yawl class were 
winners of the four races of the Commodore August Capdevielle 
Memorial Regatta July 15th. . . . Gail DeJarnette, formerly 
of Dallas, Texas, who was runner-up for the Snipe Class Cham- 
pionship in 1940, has bought Morris Newman’s Star Solo and 
is racing her with much success . . . has four victories to his 
credit at this writing. . . . SYC members were shocked at the 
death recently of A. R. (Babe) Robbert, one of the club’s first 
Fish.Class sailors and long active not only as a racing skipper 
but as a race committeeman. 


> Most activity on Mobile Bay centers around the Mobile 
Y.C., which is conducting regular weekly Fish Class races. . . . 
Eight Fish Class races were sailed in the club’s Fourth of July 
Regatta, Mrs. Mary Torbert, Mrs. Bookie Bauvais and Mrs. 


Lucy Heiter winning the ladies’ races and Joseph Heiter, Bobby . 


Hankins, Sonny Harris, Don Wilkerson and Carl Torbert 
taking the men’s races. . . . George Criminale and Lt. A. D. 
Smith were chosen representatives of the Mobile Bay Star 
fleet in the “Internationals.” 


p> J. A. Bascle, Jr., commodore of the New Orleans Power Boat 
Association, has been appointed chairman of Region No. 9 of 
the A.P.B.A. He has appointed a committee to map out a post- 
war program for both speedboat and power cruising racing in the 
Gulf coastal states, which Region No. 9 embraces. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> College racing season opened with a dual regatta between the 
Coast Guard’s “Swabs” (Class of 1949)-and Yale. With ten 
crews representing éach school, the match was broken into two 
divisions. Coast Guard’s new Cadets outscored the Elis by 166% 
to 1511 in Division A, but in Division B the Blue rolled up 180 
to 141 to give Yale a composite score victory by 33114 to 307%. 


> As anticipated, G. Richard Worrell, of M.I.T., won the No. 1 
ranking for I.C.Y.R.A. skippers over the full 1944-45 year 
which concluded with June’s McMillan Cup series. In so doing, 
Dick Worrell, now in the Navy, set a new record for high aver- 
age with a mark of .863, eclipsing the previous high of .838 com- 
piled by Princeton’s Gardner Cox in 1940-41. The first ten 
skippers for 1944-45 were: 


Rank Skipper, College (Starts) Per cent 
CT )  ) r: | are 
Sr NE bees os A ods AC ee ets . 827 
Tn sinh AEE eeees Ole 
Pome, Const Guerd............. G@B)...2..... . 21 
5. Hildebrandt, Coast Guard.......(118)........  .782 
|. IRAs. fee aramere | 
ee SS re |) nnn 741 
5. Geeenweed, Navy... ............. @B)...:......T2 
>. Leventhal, Brown................ (@B)......... ..688 
10. Tatman, Coast Guard........... | 


> The ranking requirements for 194445 were somewhat stiffer 
than in 1943-44 and there were a greater number of men who 
sailed only in the summer-fall or the spring seasons with the 
result that the current rank list was considerably shorter than 
its immediate predecessor with only 25 ranked skippers 4s 
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NAVAL ACADEMY 
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tar GREATER EYE COMFORT 


CHOOSE OCULENS .. . the nat- 
ural aid to better performance i in all 
sports! Restful OCULENS Sun- 
glasses filter out harmful, strain-pro- 
ducing direct and reflected sun rays. 
# Prevent that hard...drawn...tired 
look~Buy a pair of OCULENS for 
sports, beach and street wear at your 
favorite store today. 
Eliminate Sun-Squint, Sun-Blur, and Sun- 
Glare without MASKING Clear Vision and 
True Color Values. OCULENS Sunglasses 


meet U. S. Army specifications for absorp- 
tion of infra-red and ultra-violet rays. 


& Trademark Comptone qu 
Company, New York 


SUNGLASSES 


= Ooulens. 


CLEAN VISION 
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HAMILTON CHRONOMETER 
WATCHES MEET HIGHEST 


PRECISION STANDARDS 


















Though Hamilton Chronometer 
Watches are made in quantity pro- 
duction, performance records of these 
instruments exceed anything ever 
before achieved in timepieces of this 
type. Like the Hamilton Chronome- 
ter, this precision timepiece is now 
made only for our Army and Navy. 
But it will be available for 
private shipowners as soon 
as priority restrictions 
are lifted. Hamilton 
Watch Company, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


HAMILTON 


The Makers of the Watch of Railroad Accuracy 


A NEW NAME IN NAVIGATION 

















While we are now engaged in “all out” war 
production ... we can predict one thing about 
the post-war Mack Mariner Marine Diesel. It 
will be an even better diesel than our present one 

-.more rugged, more dependable, more 
economical. 





Free Fall Catalog 


Just Off the Press 


Showing Hunting Foot- 
wear, Clothing and 43 
other leather and canvas 
specialties of our own 
manufacture for campers 
and hunters. 


L. L. BEAN, Inc. * Freeport 264, Maine 











BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDER, 
WAIT AND SEE BURGER'S NEW WOOD 
AND STEEL, POWER AND SAIL BOATS, 

OF STANDARD AND CUSTOM 
DESIGN 


BORGER 


DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 
NOW BEING COMPLETED, ILLUS- 
TRATIONS WILL APPEAR IN 
SUCCEEDING ISSUES 
* 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 
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Fay REN SS (Mes K 
ALL COPPER Water-facketed EXHAUST MANIFOLDS 
ELBOWS and EXHAUST PIPES 
For All Gasoline and Diesel Engines 

Weise now accepting orders for péfvate and commercial accownts subject 

| to deli rent ha Bee ae iucti . 

doce will be flied la asquanio Ot cesciet. ‘eae waa 

Ves Blerck Products Are Used by Leading Boat Builders and Engine Manufacturers 


JOSEPH VAN BLERCK & SON 
397 WOODCLEFT AVENUE, FREEPORT, L. ', NEW YORK 














NAVIGATIONAL 
for all types of vessels 


KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 


90 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 38 Water Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT 





FOSTER BOAT CO. 


CHARLEVOIX *fhe Deaktfatk > MICHIGAN 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRUISERS 
OARS - PADDLES 
CANVAS PRODUCTS 
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against 40 a year ago. Ben Leventhal is the first Brown skipper 
to be ranked since Lennie Romagna. On the full list, the placing 
by college was: Brown and Coast Guard, 4 each; M.I.T., 3: 
Harvard, Holy Cross, Northeastern, Williams, W.P.I., and Yale, 
2 each; Navy and New Hampshire, 1 each. 


> With the beginning of a new year of college sailing, many o/ 
the member clubs have new commodores although quite a few 
retain the same chief executive who guided them through the 
spring season. Kenneth Thompson. now heads Dartmouth 
Corinthian; Whit Goddu has succeeded Phil Hildebrandt as 
Coast Guard’s commodore while Billy Page takes over as sail- 
ing captain; Martin Sanders has taken the helm at Haverford; 
Francis Carey is the new senior flag of a reorganized Pennsyl- 
vania club; Franklin Van Wert has relieved Don Sullivan as 
commodore at Stevens; Archibald Maclay now leads Williams: 
and Albert Rockwood has become Worcester Tech’s commodore. 


> E. Mower Lewis, ITI, I.C.Y.R.A. cruising chairman, has left 
Brown and resigned from the Executive Committee of the 
Association. The vacancy has not been filled as yet. 


“WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


> With this year’s racing season in full swing, all clubs are 
enjoying a full complement in all classes. Juniors at Newport 
Harbor Y.C. and Balboa Y.C. are waging a cutthroat war in 
preparation for the Annual Flight of the Snowbirds. At Newport, 
the old maestro “Hook” Beardslee is showing the Rhodes fleet 
how the deed should be done with Bill Joyce hot on his heels for 
series honors. Humphrey Bogart is top man in the big Albatross 
fleet and B. Elliott has the Dyer Dink fleet on the hook. Wild 
and wooly sailing weather played havoc with sails and spars in 
the Balboa Y.C.’s recent series for P.Cs, Pacific 14s, Snipes, 
Balboa Dinks and Snowbirds. Sid Wilkinson knocked off the 
P.C. title with a badly ripped main and Larry Wheeler lost his 
“ginny” in the blow. Bill and Sue Ficker won in the month-long 
competition for the Pacific 14’ title. In the final race for this 
class, Bert Russell’s Amber swamped in the rough going. The 
Congressional prep. race for the Annual Snowbird Flight at 
N.H.Y.C. went to 14-year-old “Buba” Lewis. 


> The Robert V. Staats Co., at Newport Harbor, has been sold 
to Don Harvey and Harry Neer, of Long Beach, and will be 
operated under the name of Seacraft. 


> Another of Newport’s oldest boatbuilding concerns changed 
hands recently when Roger Watson bought the Douglas Canoe 
Co. from Don Douglas. Douglas has, in his many years at New- 
port, produced world champions in the International Star Class, 
the Snowbirds and many leading boats in the 16’ Interna- 
tionals. Every harbor in the district boasts a number of fine 
Douglas-built canoes. The new owner, Roger Watson, is the 
builder of the new Watson Dinghy, which now boasts a 20-boat 
fleet. He is also agent for the Hughes Aircraft Co. molded 
plastic dinghy. The South Coast Co. is hard at work on postwar 
plans for its line of South Coast Sailers and is currently showing 
the new Luders molded one-design. 


p> The express cruiser Arrow, one of our finest prewar racing 
cruisers, last reported converted to a “rubberneck boat,’’ has 
now been chartered as a for hire sport fisherman. The Cagney 
yacht Swift (formerly of Ipswich) has been on the ways at the 
Bohman Co. for installation of a new 55’ ironwood shoe along 
the keel. Robert Henderson, new owner of the 6’ cruiser 
Repasada, has finally found the natural teak under the many 
coats of Navy gray. R. L. Patterson has resigned as Harbor 
Master at Newport and acting Harbor Master Russell Craig has 
been permanently appointed. 


> Fellows and Stewart will soon be showing plans for the post- 
war line of Fellowscraft to include the Fellows 50 and the 
Fellows.34, as well as several smaller models. As soon as condi- 
tions will allow, construction will continue on the Fellows line 
of Island Clippers and California 32’s. 
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for Marine Use 
Water Sports Equipment 


Life Saving Apparatus 
Seine Floats 


H Water Toys, Etc. 


re’s the perfect material for manufacturers 
planning on quantity production of water equipment! 
Hard Cell-Tite* is light, rigid, yet highly formable — its 
tight-walled, gas-filled cellular structure will not satu- 
rate, rot or sink —it is resistant to oils, acids, and may 
be painted, cemented, sawed or drilled. And it will make 
your product more salable! 
Our long experience and full cooperation are yours, 
Write for samples and information. Sponge Rubber 
Products Co., 116 Derby Place, Shelton, Connecticut. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Green Anti-Fouling 
BOTTOM PAINT 
The Panel Demonstrates the Effi- 


cient, Longlasting Protection offered 
by Rumford. 


Protect Your Bottom with 
RUMFORD BOTTOM PAINT 
Write for descriptive coler book 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
55 Pawtucket Ave., Rumford, R. |. 
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KERMATH MARINE ENGINES... 
NOW AVAILABLE WITHOUT PRIORITY 


Here’s welcome news for those who 
have planned the installation of a ma-~- 
rine engine. Kermath’s wide range of 
power plants now are available for civil- 
ian use without need for priority certi- 


fication. The Sea-Mate 115 h.p. medium duty “Six’ 


for cruisers, work boats, larger auxiliaries. The 
Naturally, these motors can only be sup- Sea-Mate Special develops 155 h.p. 
plied at present in limited quantities, as 
we still are producing engines’ under 
priorities. And all priority orders will 


obtain quicker delivery service. 


If you can determine your needs at this 
time, however, you are urged to place 
your order with or without priority rat- 
ings for early shipments. 


— - To further assist you in the selection of The Sea-Chief "6" is a low cost powerful auie! 
The Kermath 2.113 Diesel is acompocteficient §=€= the right engine, at the right price, right ‘runabout and light cruiser applications. 
h.p. Other Diesel engines up to 150 h.p. now, we offer you Kermath’s “Full 
Range” 52-page marine engine catalog 
and power guide. It will be sent free, 
without obligation. 


If you have any problems on either boats 
or engines—gasoline or Diesel—don’t 
hesitate to write us. 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
5893 Commonwealth Ave. ¢ Detroit 8, Michigan 
The Sea-Chief ‘'8""—Special is a low priced s The Sea-Raider ‘Six is a special war time 
straight eight for cruisers and runabouts avail- Canadian Factory 


= Kermath development with a normal rated 
ablr as shown with Upton Reduction and Re- 619 King St., W. © Toronto 2, Ont. power output of 250 h.p. Ideal for large crvi- 
verse Gear. sers and fast speed boats. 


25 TO 550 HORSEPOWER ERMATH GASOLINE AND DIESEL 
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A Kermath Always Runs 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H 
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AM most every Amertcan 


benefits every day 
jrom the products of 


BORG -WARNER 


MILLION-A-DAY PRODUCTION OF AMMUNITION LINKS as painted by James Sessions at the SPRING DIVI- 
SION in Bellwood, Illinois. This Borg-Warner plant revolutionized the making of Garand Rifle Clips and 
initiated several mass-production processes for the manufacture of links for the 50 Caliber Machine Gun that 
plays a major role in America’s air supremacy. In peace it is a leading maker of mechanical precision 
springs for automotive valves and clutches. 


When the last bullet is fired in- 
dustry’s know-how will be build- 
ing a better peacetime world. 


Then, as in war, Borg-Warner 
will again provide important ad- 
vances. For Borg-Warner makes 
not only complete products, but 
also essential parts for products 
of other industries. For example, 
Borg-Warner parts today are serv- 
ing on 9 out of 10 farms, in 9 out 
of 10 airplanes, in 9 out of 10 
makes of automobiles. 


Also Norge appliances make the 
homes of millions more efficient. 
And these are just a few of the 
fields in which Borg-Warner prod- 
ucts serve Americans daily. 


From the beginning, the engi- 
neering and large-scale manufac- 
turing of all B-W companies have 
been guided by the principle: 
“Design it better, make it bet- 
ter.” And this ideal always is 
working to bring you ever better 
products at ever lower costs. 


Partners with the Marine indus- 
try in peace and war, Borg -War- 
ner supplies these and other 
essential parts... 


BILGE PUMPS + CHAIN AND GEAR 
TRANSFER DRIVES * CARBURETORS 
FUEL PUMPS + CHAIN HOISTS 
MARINE COUPLINGS 
REDUCTION AND REVERSE GEARS 
MARINE SUPERCHARGERS 
STAINLESS STEEL * TIMING CHAINS 


PRODUCTION 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 

needs of war: BORG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL + 

DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * ME- 

CHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION’ + 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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@ Starting from the Sterling Petrel~six cylinder gasoline 

engine providing a power range from 72 to 258 hp., to the 

Supercharged Admiral 12 delivering 1800 hp., you have a 

choice of 12 models— gasoline or Diesel fuels—from which 

to select that engine best suited to your requirements. Ster- charged engine. Viking 

lings are known by their service records to incorporate the oe ava Agee 
best in marine engineering. Acquaint yourself pig? hyrmcal 


Sterling Viking Die 
sel 8 cylinder super 


ngi i 110 to 650 horsepower. 
now with the advanced engineering features 


of the new Sterlings. State briefly the power Sterling Petre! 4 
job you have in mind. Draw on Sterling’s half 7 ie nt 
century of experience. No obligation. eer ne 


et 
STERLING ENGINE COMPANY Ge Povcer ie yours for te] 
1283 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK asking. Pictures the entire ling 
. <n New York City, 900 Chrysler Bldg. « Washington, D, C., 806 Evans Bldg. and tells why Sterlings W 


Chicago, Ill., 855 Board of Trade g- ¢ Distributors in Principal Cities their popularity. Ask for it. 
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Se ENGINES that have powered landing 
and rescue boats, patrol vessels and 
similar craft so reliably through the war 
years, will furnish carefree power for 
peacetime pleasure boating...and notable 
among them will be Kermath. 

When Kermath Manufacturing Company 
finally swings over to production for peace, 
it will have a line of marine engines second 
to none in range of size and ratings—from 
25 hp. to 500 hp.—all battle-tested for de- 
pendability, with many engineering inno- 
vations to add to your boating pleasure and 
security. 

Whatever your postwar engine, the effi- 
ciency of its performance will depend 
largely on the effectiveness of its lubrica- 
tion. So remember — Kermath, like other 


cy TEXACO &y 


j MARINE PRODUCTS 


APPROVED BY LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 





IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH 


~--- FOR YOUR PEACETIME BOAT 


leading boat and engine builders, conducts 
its break-ins and trials on Texaco... and 
thousands of boating enthusiasts, guided by 
experience, also use nothing but Texaco 
Marine Motor Oil. 

Texaco Marine Motor Oil assures full 
power and fuel economy by keeping en- 
gines clean, rings free, valves active, ports 
clear. 

Texaco marine lubricants are used by the 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, U. S. Engineers, 
and by a majority of operators of War Ship- 
ping Administration vessels. 

Texaco Waterfront Dealers are every- 
where. Call upon them freely. 

The Texas Company, Marine Sales Divi- 
sion, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N.Y. 
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PREWAR pleasure craft were powered by engines 
built by the Cleveland Diesel Engine Division of 


General Motors. 


TODAY, General Motors new-type two-cycle Diesel 


engines, embodying outstanding advances, are available 


to American yachtsmen for new construction and 


repowering. 





KEEP AMERICA STRONG—BUY MORE VICTORY BONDS 
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ooking ahead... 


Sometime during the weeks just ahead 
we will be ready to announce the first 
of our new 1946 models. It will be a 
“38” Sedan...roomier and finer than 


any pre-war model. 


However, we still have a lot of work 
to do during this conversion period 
winding up our Navy business. In order 
to accomplish this changeover in the 
shortest possible time we are keeping 
the “No Visitors” sign on our gates to 
permit us to. devote all of our time to 


clearing the decks for action for you. 


Your patience will be rewarded very shortly 


Che MATTHEWS Gao. 


PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 


YOU°LL FIND A MATTHEVS” ‘a 
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When You Sail for Fun Again 


S ALWAYS, the sleekest craft 
A afloat will use “Equi-Poise” 
propellers—for ‘“Equi-Poise” has 
been the choice of America’s lead- 
ing naval architects, boat builders 
and pleasure boat owners for 
many years. 


It is the same revolutionary design 
that drove “Miss America X” to 
a new world’s record—that added 
speed and dependability for thou- 


CLOVERLEAF 


TRU-PITCH & 
EQUI-POISE 


HY-TURBINE 


TRU-PITCH 
MOTORSHIP 


sands of boat owners. For extra 
speed and maneuverability, P'T’s, 
the world’s fastest combat ships, 
relied on custom built “Equi- 


Poise” propellers exclusively. 


You, too, can enjoy the trouble- 
free, smooth operation of “Equi- 
Poise.” For complete information 
and free propeller analysis, write 
Federal-Mogul Marine, 4043 
Beaufait, Detroit 7, Michigan. 














“FROLIC Il,” speedy Cruiser. Equipped 
with Federal-Mogul custom built 
“Equi-Poise” propellers. 


Detroit, 
Mich. 


Greenville, 
Mich. 


The coveted Army-Navy “E” with 
stars, awarded Federal-Mogul 
Marine Division for “high con- 
tribution to American Freedom.” 


HB HEAVY- CUSTOM, STAND- 
DUTY ARD EQUI-POISE 


NO-WEED & 
WEEDLESS 
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WORLD’S MOST POPULAR 4-CYLINDER MARINE MOTOR—The 


Universal Utility Four.25 certified horsepower in less than 
35 inches. Order now for early delivery! 


=-NOW READY TO SERVE YOU! 


At last it can be told—the story of the Utility 
Four at war! The Universal 100% marine motor 
that powers over 8,000 lifeboats—that has served 
by saving lives in all branches of the service, the 
merchant marine and in the fleets of our allies. 

Today, more lifeboats are powered by this 
famous Universal than all other makes and 
models combined. It passed every test for this 
important assignment—proved itself in every 
required speed test... in reliable operation... 
in fuel thrift... in ability to take loaded lifeboats 
of 29 men and 12,000 pounds quickly to safety. 

Built with traditional Universal care and pre- 
cision—not a single Utility Four was rejected for 
failure to meet every exacting requirement. Every 
motor passed with flying colors! 


POSTWAR UTILITY FOUR NOW READY 
Yes, now you can have a Utility Four—25 certi- 


fied sea-going horsepower—marine power you 
know must be adequate. All the skill of nearly 
50 years’ experience in designing and building 
100% marine motors is behind the new models. 
They’re ready to give a new meaning in marine 
motor performance. For a limited time the 
Utility Four electric starting model shown above 
is available at prewar price— 


$ QO write TODAY FOR 
FULL INFORMATION 


WATCH FOR OUR NEW 
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BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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THE wortobd's LARGEST BUILDERS OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 
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HARBOR BOAT BUILDING COMPANY Builders of Fine Craft 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR, TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIF. 
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WITH THE TRADITIONAL pt / 


Modern styling—modern materials—modern power plants and semi. * =e 
brilliant performance are combined with Truscott traditional == <——_S 


rugged construction, scientific design and seaworthiness. } £=* 


Truscott Pleasure Craft Now in Production 


Place your order now for early delivery 
Write or see your dealer today! 























1220 Foshay Tower 


ALABAMA FLORIDA Houghton Syracuse TEXAS 
Mobile Sarasota Gitzen Co. Syracuse Marine Sales Houston 
G. E. Barnes Co., Sellhorn Sales and Service 44 Dodge St. & Service, Inc. General: Moat Co; 
50-60 S. Broad si. Payne Terminal Muskegon 317 State Tower Building 1015 Capitol 
CALIFORNIA — Rogers Motor Sales OHIO Sherman 
Chicago 905 North Third 
Los Angeles F. E. Ludolph Cleveland Lake Texoma Boat & Dock Co, 
Sunset Boat Co. 2257 Silverton Way MINNESOTA Motorboats, Inc. P. O. Box 619 
maar Peoria ee Minneapolis 515 Williamson Bldg. WASHINGTON 
National Motor Sales 1530-50 No. Adams | Mariner Company Toledo Seattie 


Marina Mart, Inc. 



























421 National Ave. IOWA eee ee Co. 1500 Westlake Ave., No. 
foie on’ Sons V te'eg, 2 &C.H caer’ | a ma Oil Co. 
914 Coast Highway ; je arate . rape Hazelhurst OREGON Box 1762 
San Mateo KENTUCKY _ Henry K. Wills Oswego Tacoma 
en ee Co. elle R Route 4 Wally’s Marine Sales & Tacoma Boat Mart 
0. Ellsworth Ave. Wm. G. Nash NEW ENGLAND - oe 3 2315 Ruston Way 
CANADA . oboapeamgioaa Pontiac, R. | dae ee tietes 
7 oe ‘ove 
Chemainus, B. C. MICHIGAN Moe Engineers PENNSYLVANIA Wenatchee 
John K. Storey Detroit c/o Research Associates Erie WASHINGTON, D. C. 
9 pecan 9303 Ed ‘ter S. W. Rawson Boat Sales National uleles Boat Sales 
- paereee = —— Erie Yacht Club 800 Main Ave., S. W 
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St. Lawrence Marine Sales Philadelphia MEXICO, D. F. A 
Service Co. sae os a Shipbuilding and A. Hernandez Motors, S. A. 


Avenida Morelos NUM. 29 
Many others Pending 


carr TRUSCOTT BOAT & DOCK CO. 


= JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK CITY voy 607 FIFTH AVENUE 
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if you are considering all-metal boat 
investigate THE HUFFORD METHOD 


of contouring metal ald 


Tue HUFFORD method provides for fast, low cost 
contouring of ribs, framing and, in fact, any cross- 


sectional shape of any material that must be 


curved to accurate dimensions. Contouring of 


extrusions, rolled stock or sheet metal by the 
Hufford method eliminates expensive tooling and 
produces parts that are uni- 
formly accurate throughout at 


unusually low cost-per-piece. 


WHATEVER your all-metal boat design may be—whether 
in the pleasure craft or utility boat field—the Hufford 
method can be successfully applied. Let us. help you! Full 
details concerning the Hufford method of contouring are 
yours for the asking ... write for Bulletin Y-2 containing 
engineering data and descriptive information! Huftord 
Machine Works, Inc., 207 North Broadway, Redondo 
Beach, California. 


Hoffer acs WORKS, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HYDRAULIC METAL-CONTOURING EQUIPMENT 
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WEST COAST 


Evans Engine & 

Equipment Co. 

1500 Westlake, North 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


* 


Gunderson Bros. 
Equipment Corp. 
225 N. W. Fourteenth Ave. 
Portland 9, Ore. 


* 


Moore Equipment Co. 
Sharon Bldg. 
55 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


* 


Anderson O’Brien Co. 
3153 West Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


* 


Crofton Diesel Engine Co. 
Foot of “G” Street 
Fisherman's Wharf 
San Diego 1, Calif. 


a 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
power 





GULF COAST 


C. Jim Stewart & Stevenson 
1719 Preston Ave. 
Houston 1, Texas 


* 


George Engine Co. 
328 Picayune Place 
New Orleans 12, La. 


* 
Kennedy Marine & Supply 
Pine Street 
Biloxi, Miss. 
* 
Florida Diesel Engine Branch 
General Motors Corporation 


Jacksonville, Florida 


* 
EAST COAST 
Walter H. Moreton Corp. 


1043 Commonwealth Ave: 
Boston, Mass. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG—BUY MORE BONDS 





Diesel Marine Equip’t Corp. 
Canadian Pacific Bldg. 
342 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


oa 


Johnson & Towers 
113 Market St. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


* 
INLAND WATERWAYS 


Buffalo Marine Mart 
1700 Niagara St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


* 
Lewis Diesel Engine Co. 


477 S. Main St. 
Memphis 2, Tenn. 


* 


Drott Tractor Co., Inc. 
Marine Division 
3841 W. Wisconsin Ave. 

Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 


* 


Ray C. Call Co. 
Diesel Engine Division 
2106 Sunset Blvd. 
Steubenville, Ohio 


We will shortly announce additional marine distributors 
for several other coast and inland waterways areas 
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MICHIGAN PROPELLERS 
the Choice of DISCRIMINATING BUYERS 


1 The SUPERB ACCURACY of the Machined-Pitch Process 


which assures that smooth as silk performance that comes only 
from absolutely uniform pitch of all blades plus perfect spacing 
and inherent balance. \ 


2 MICHALLOY, THE TOUGHER, LONGER LASTING METAL 
from which all standard MICHIGAN PROPELLERS are made, 
considerably exceeds Navy requirements for tensile strength and 
elongation — is far more resistant to corrosion than conventional 
bronzes, lasts much longer. 


3 DESIGN BACKED BY 40 YEARS OF SPECIALIZATION 


in the production of propellers. All our experience and “know- 
how” is devoted exclusively to building the best propellers money 
will buy. We have no distracting sidelines. 


To learn fully why you can expect more from MICHIGAN 
propellers write for our new catalog No. 145. 


MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS 3, MICHIGAN 


4 TIMES \ ot OF THE 
WINNER \ S “E” AWARD 
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HE’S EVERY INCH A LAD 


everything you’d expect from today’: s startling new desig 
materials and construction methods, tempered by tradi- 
tional Richardson craftsmanship. Molded of mahogany 
plywood, her hull permits spacious living quarters that 
promise greater comfort afloat. 


RIC HARDSO “Dependable performance is a ‘must’ on the water. 


For utmost protection of the fine marine engines in 


. Richard boats, d Mobiloil Marine. 
RECOMMENDS We! nse; Mohilod: Marine for break-in’ and trial rans.” 


Mobiloil Marine 


Tie up at your Mobilgas 
Marine Dealer’s for Friendly 
Service—Quality Products! 


There’s nothing that takes the 

fun out of cruising quite like a 
alle engine. And there’s nothing that helps 
prevent this better than Mobiloil Marine. It’s 
specially refined for use in marine engines— 
famous in all cruising waters for protecting 
pistons and cylinders against wear . . . for 
assuring full-power, economical operation. 








GET THE MOST FROM YOUR MOTOR—USE 


obilgas-Mobiloil Marine Sex: 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co.; General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE” —MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.W.T.—NBC 
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TIAA AREN'T BUILT 
IN A HURRY 


Within limits, the facilities for 
quantity manufacture contribute 
to quality production. Century has 
such facilities. But in the manu- 
facture of fine boats, in which we 
specialize, these limits are defi- 
nite. It takes time to turn out 
a Century. Not everyone will be 
able to get a new Century as 
quickly as he would like it. Those 
who are patient will be rewarded 
with the kind of quality they’ve 
dreamed about. A fine boat is a 
real treasure—to be enjoyed for 
years. It’s good judgment to wait 
for it, if necessary, a few weeks 


or months. 


CENTURY BOAT COMPANY 
BOX 310, MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 








BUILDER OF FINE INBOARD & OUTBOARD 
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Fine for boys .... and fine for Motors, too! 


Get ng Od T O”7 boa Is is a grand thing for boys. It makes them water-wise 


and “fish-wise”, clear-thinking and resourceful in emergencies. It nurtures all the price- 


less qualities that make for manliness and good sportsmanship. 


Getting out on boats is also a great thing for outboards. In fact, it means just about 
everything in developing and perfecting truly fine outboard motors. And this is the 
overshadowing advantage Evinrude offers. 36 years of getting out on boats . . . 36 years 
of studying, testing, proving and improving countless models on thousands of boats of 
every type ... from humble fishing skiffs to spectacular assault craft. Matured,. per- 
fected, completely satisfying performance is something you can bank on... when you 
choose a postwar Evinrude! EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


me if 


ouTBOARD WW motors 








She’s given you plenty of fun and service since her “fitting 
out time” many months ago . . . taken all the weathering sun 


and salt water could offer! Now she probably needs a new Pettit 


Paint job. If you take her out of water for the winter, she’! be 


the better in the spring if paint protected . . . or if she’s a year- 


round craft, all the more rea- 
son to Paint Pettit in the Fall! 

Leading service yards 
proudly recommend Pettit for 
sparkling, long-lasting finish. 
Be sure to specify it. 


PETTIT PAINT COMPANY, INC. 
Belleville, N. J. 


PAINT 


since 1861 


EVTIT 


AND SEE WHAT SERVICE MEANS 
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can build it! 





see of partial release from Navy commitments, the 
Defoe yards will soon begin construction on this Defoe 
designed custom yacht. She will be 120 feet long and the beauty 
of her lines is apparent from the painting above but there are 
many unseen features which make her even more outstanding. 


@ @ Besides adding to comfort, safety and convenience, these 
things will make operation so easy that only a minimum crew 
will be required. In addition, the hull will be finished with the 
latest, toughest automobile enamel, reducing upkeep costs. The 
latest type Diesel power will provide exceptionally long cruising 
range and complete radio-telephone equipment will keep her 
owner always in touch with the outside world. 


@ @ Write for details about Defoe’s postwar cruising yacht. 


DEFOE SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 











Completely air-conditioned 
5 staterooms—each with bath 
Automatic electric galley 


Improved automatic steering 
with remote control and new 
method of stabilization. 


Complete pilot house control 
of machinery 








BAY City, MICH. 





\Pererers During the war, Defoe workers won th 
‘*E”’ with Five White Star Renewals 
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This was No Picnic! 


Tis trim little craft, snuggling under the trees, certainly 
suggests a happy holiday—with its carefree owner aboard, 
sunning his linens on the boom. But the photograph is 
deceiving; this idyllic location was far from a matter 
of choice. 


Originally moored with a stout anchor and chain off 
City Island, this 31 foot sloop disappeared completely 
during the night of the famous hurricane of September 
14, 1944, 

The next morning the owner notified us of his loss. 
Atlantic surveyors, covering many similar cases, promptly 
took up the search. The owner also started looking, on 
his own account, and was actually the first to find his vessel. 
She had been blown clear across Long Island Sound, 
lifted into the air, carried right over a slowly shelving shore, 
and deposited neatly in an upright position under a tree. 

The owner shored her up, aired the clothing and linen 
as any good sailor would do, and stayed on board to pre- 
vent looting. When a salvage crew arrived, an improvised 
patch was put over a hole in the bottom, a cradle was made 


Albany - Baltimore - Boston - 


Chicago - Cleveland + Dallas - Detroit - Newark - New Haven 


to slide her down to the water, and she was towed back 
to City Island for a complete reconditioning. 

This year the satisfied owner sails the Sound with all 
hurricane bills paid for salvaging, towing, and recondition- 
ing, thanks to his foresight in carrying an adequate amount 
of Atlantic insurance. 

We may never have another hurricane on these shores. 
But September and October are always stormy months at 
best. And when the glass starts to fall, it’s better to have 
been wise than to worry. (And so much easier on the 
pocketbook.) See that your moorings are adequate — and 
ask your broker or agent about Atlantic’s participating 
policies for all forms of yacht insurance. 


ATLANTIC 


Mitual INSURANCE Gmpany 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


- Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Rochester + San Francisco 
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From Racing Shells 





Mr. Palmer Scott, President, Palmer Scott 
& Co., builders of 20-ft. Navy Rescue 
Boats says: “We have successfully used 
plywood for walking flats, decks, side and 
bottom planking, bulkheads, deck house 
sides, prams and web frames of V-bottom 
boats. 


“IT am convinced that plywood is the 
strongest, lightest and most durable 
product which can be used for these ap- 
plications . . . boatbuilders will depend 
more and more on plywood.” 


to Rescue Boats... 


Mr. Francis W. Hagerty, one of America’s leading designers of racing 
shells, says: “Much of the success of modern shell racing is attributed 
to the development of such a lasting material as Weldwood — a 20th 
century trick for the old dog of rowing.” 


e . ata 

Designers of all types of craft, interiors and fine cabinet work 
with an eye to economy,’ speed 
of construction and lightness, 


use Weldwood Plywood. 


... the‘ advantages of Marine 





Weldwood have been applied to 
scores of uses aboard ship never 


Weldwood Marine Plywood will before entrusted to a material so 


not split ... will not shatter even light in weight. 


when pierced . . . works easily 


‘Then, Molded Weldwood offers 


and fast...and, pound for pound 
smooth, sleek, stress-free hulls 


it is stronger than any other type 


of marine construction material for smaller craft; as well as pre- 





designed for similar use. fabricated parts for production- 








Plastics and Wood Weld 





paiaens ~~ 


led for Good 


Waterproof Weldwood, so marked, is bonded with 
phenol formaldehyde synthetic resin. Other types 


of water-reststant W eldw 
extended 


00d are manufactured with 
urea resins and other approved bonding 


agents, 





line boats. 


For hulls, decking, planking, 


bulkheads, partitions, transoms, Write for complete information. 


WELDWOOD Plywood 4 


Weldwood Plywood and Plywood Products are manufactured and marketed b) 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 
Distributing units at Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, High Point, 
Los Angeles, Newark, New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle. Also 
U.S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., distributing units at Atlanta, Jacksonville, Louisville, New Orleans. In Canada: 
United States Plywood of Canada, Limited, Toronto. Send inquiries to nearest point. 
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New 1946 Chris-Craft 23-ft. Express Cruiser—60, 95 or 130 h. v. engines with speeds up to 32 m.p.h. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


How Jone before you can 
Command a Chris-Craft? 


Sooner than you would expect, many new Chris-Craft Runabouts, Utility Boats, 
Cruisers, Express Cruisers and Motor Yachts will be coming off the ways. 


Here is a new 23-ft. Express Cruiser! Finished with white hull sides, with deck and 
cabin roof in beautiful blue, this new craft has a wide range of uses, from cruising 
to commuting. 


Sleeping accommodations are provided for two. The snug forward cabin has two 
bunks (with stowage below), a forepeak locker, galley top with shelves, and port seat. 
It is built to Chris-Craft’s high manufacturing standards from stem to stern, and offers 
an outstanding value to you. See the nearest Chris-Craft Dealer today. Buy now to 
insure a more favorable delivery position. 


CHRIS-CRAFT 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION. ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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“most satisfactory” 
for fastenings... 


says K. AAGE NIELSEN, N.A. 
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"Tue PERFORMANCE of a yacht is 


built into her... rib by rib, plank 
by plank. At launching time, she is 
what she is, and ‘nothing can ever 
change her. 


Thus, next to the very timbers 
themselves, nothing is more impor- 
tant than the fastenings that hold 
them together. And hence, it is sig- 
nificant to find among the nation’s 
leading naval architects and design- 
ers such a consistent preference for 


Everdur* Metal. 45208 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Buy Victory Bonds 
.-»Help Assure World Peace 


ee 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY-—General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company + In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., Neu Toronto, Ont 
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THE 120 FOOT DIESEL YACHT “TRUANT” 
Trumpy-designed and built for Hon. Truman H. Newberry 


When “The Truant” was launched in May, 1930 the yachting pub- 
lications featured it as the last word in comfort, yachtiness and 
seaworthiness. Built for a former Secretary of the Navy it has been 
used by the present Secretary. 


The Truant was neither Trumpy’s 


“first word. nor the “last.” 


Our yacht designing and eco- 
nomical, durable construction 
started in 1910—TODAY it offers 
surprising developments in yachts 
of all sizes when the fog of war 
lifts. 


If you want the best in Yacht- 
Building—LOOK TO TRUMPY. 


If you want the utmost in sea- 
going qualities combined with 
economy—again LOOK TO 


\ August 1942 March 1943 August 1943 
JOHN TRUMPY & SONS, INC. 


FORMERLY MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 


March 1942 GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. March 1945 


. 109 YEARS b 
BUILDING SHIPS 
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The large stocks of Genuine Mahogany, Sitka Spruce, 
Waterproof Marine Plywood, and Western Red Cedar 
in the yards of Don B. Wallace & Co. have supplied the 
builders of boats for the Army Transportation Corps and 
the Navy’s Bureau of Ships throughout the war period. 


War restrictions are now lifted. Consequently, these 
large stocks of lumber are again available to all 
builders for civilian boat construction—also the expert 
counsel of the Wallace organization. 


DON B. Wal ace & co. CENUINE scancoawy 


ee SITKA SPRucE 
PENOBSCOT BUILDING DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN ; TERPROOF MARINE PLYWoop 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 
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FOR SPRING DELIVERY 


A Limited Number of Iwin-Screw Cruisers 









The ANNAPOLIS “46” 
The ANNAPOLIS “53” 
The ANNAPOLIS “60” 














Each cruiser offers the discriminating yachtsman 


custom-built luxury in a standardized model. 


* 





If you are seriously interested in obtaining your new 
postwar cruiser by next spring, we urgently suggest 
that you communicate with us immediately—by wire, 


phone or cablegram. Make your reservation now! 








ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


P.S. Annapolis Cruisers are sold directly by us to you. 


Partial View of the Laboratory and 
Machine Shop of the Victor Johnson 


The Victor Johnson is virtually a floating laboratory 
from stem ‘to stern, thus the partial view shown of 
the laboratory and complete machine shop touches 
only lightly on the vast testing facilities of this great 


seagoing vessel. 





“Bendix Marine 





INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS 


GO 70 SEA-GEFORE THEY GO TO youl 


in our own “Floating Laboratory”’ 


Mothership of Bendix-Marine* sea-tested instruments and 
controls, this 60-foot ocean-going marine laboratory is designed 
to aid in the development of instruments and controls which 
add to the safety and superiority of American commercial 
vessels and pleasure boats. 

At sea in the Victor Johnson, working under actual service 
conditions, Bendix-Marine engineers condense 

months of land-bound laboratory testing and 
experimenting into a matter of days and weeks. 


; e & 
Facts of performance are more quickly revealed CII) ~ eer 
pe € Tey GS TUMC BENDIX AVIATION 


and rebuilding or redesigning can be done on 
board. Changes or adjustments are quickly 


e ‘ Rei 
—— 


completed on-the-spot and retesting can be started at once. 


From the Victor Johnson will come only such instruments 
and controls as can withstand all the punishing tests the sea 
can impose. It will pay you to specify Bendix-Marine Sea- 
tested instruments and controls—the ones that go to sea before 


they go to you. 


* TRADE MARK 





MARINE DIVISION 











CORPORATION, 106 Nostrand St., Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 
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This streamlined deluxe 19-foot Runabout will do 60 m.p.h. with. 
a 180 h.p. engine ... finger-tip clutch control, plasticized uphol- 


stering, chrome fittings, mahogany decking in natural finish ... 


the same quality that goes into Ventnor's famous racing boats 


“Thanks for the Compliments...” 


Ventnor’s new runabout has won a tremendous ovation from the 
entire boating world. We've been flooded with compliments, 
messages of approval and congratulations. 


Dealers have been enthusiastic... have showered us with glowing 
comments on the new Ventnor Runabout. 


Prospective boat owners have deluged us with fan mail begging 
for more information on the Runabout. We haven't had as much 
publicity on anything since the day we created and sold 

the famous “SUICIDE BOATS” to the Chinese government. 


And here’s the best news of all... we've started production. Place 
your order now —and for local information — contact your 


VENTNOR DEALER. 


VENTNOR 


VENTNOR BOAT WORKS, INC., ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


@ Arno A. Apel, Vice-President and General 
Manager of Ventnor Boat Works, at the wheel 
of the 19-foot Runabout. 
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ALBATROSS 
Left: THE ALBA- 
TROSS handles and 
performs like a Iar- 
ger racing machine. 
Her round bilge, out- 
side ballast and 
spacious decks and 
cockpit make her a 
fine day-sailer too! 
Dimensions are 
22'8"x 15'9"x 5°10" 
x 3' 10". Sail area 
218 ft. Write for 
illustrated folder. 


CARDINAL POINTS 
OF PLEASURE 


CALIFORNIA 32 


Below: THE CALIFORNIA 32... 
the winner of the 1941 Honolulu 


FALCON 


Above: THE FALCON is a round 
bilge centerboard sloop that makes 


race. This famous one-design aux- 
iliary sloop can go anywhere and 
compete in any company. Her di- 
mensions are 46'x 32'x 10'9"x 6'9". 
Sail area 857 sq ft. 


0 


"RCRA NAIR ca. 


Yacht and Shipbuilders 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


<< 


RHODES 33 


Right: THE 
RHODES 33-is a 
racing-cruising auxil- 
iary. She provides 
keen racing com- 
petition and offers 
comfortable cruising 
accomodations. Di- 
mensions are 33' 8” x 
24°98" x6! 10! cS". 
Sail area 386 sq. ft. 
Write for illustrated 
folder. 


a spendid club sponsored gne-design 
racer and is an ideal trainer for 
youngsters and adults. Dimensions 
are 16' 6" x 5’ 8" x 3' 6". Sail area 
130 sq. ft. Write for illustrated folder. 
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On all three - 


WAR SERVICE 
COMMERCE 
CRUISING 
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ATTWOOD 
Presents lts New Line of 


MARINE HARDWAR 


tn This New Catalog 








A ready for delivery. Fill in the coupon below and 
send it to us. Within a few days you will receive the 
new Attwood catalog displaying a grand array of ultra- 

modern, quality hardware and fittings designed particularly 

for the sleek new boats which are soon to be launched by 

America’s leading custom and stock boat builders. In this 

ih new Attwood line you will also find many appropriate and 
MAI & thoroughly practical fittings which will do much to modernize 


COUPON the thousands of war-service and pre-war craft which are to 


| be re-conditioned for peacetime use. 
fn £0) 87% 4 
FOR 


\ YOUR Every naval architect, boat builder, marine dealer and 

| 

WV a feye)0) yachtsman should have this new Attwood catalog. Your 
\ | CATALOG copy is waiting for you. Mail the coupon today. 


TTWOOD BRASS WORKS, 
rand Rapids 4, Michigan 


Please send me your new post-war catalog. 


AME 


Write or wire for ~< call § 
dealer proposition ——, Dealer () ; Yachtsman (). 


Check whether Architect 1] ; Boat Builder 1; 
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17 foot sloops built by Columbian Rope Company 
from plans by Sparkman and Stephens, Inc. 


17 Foot Hull Molded from Single Basic Piece of 


C O -= R O aa L ; T a y the Rope-Fibre Plastic 


Typical of the design and production possibilities 
of CO-RO-LITE, the Rope-Fibre Plastic, the hulls of 
these sloop-rigged seventeen footers were molded from 
a single basic piece of CO-RO-LITE! The decking also 
was molded in a single piece. This is one of an important 
series of experimental moldings being made by the Re- 
search Division of Columbian Rope Company to ex- 
plore the wide range of applications of CO-RO-LITE. 

CO-RO-LITE is a ready- 


marked economy in preparation, lay-up, and curing 
time. 

Its remarkable strength makes possible the ribless 
construction of the hulls, while its ability to form 
complex curves enabled Olin J. Stephens, their de- 
signer, free use of almost any form desired without 
restrictions as to shape imposed by conventional 
materials. 


It is our policy to supply 





to-mold thermo-setting plastic 
that is equally effective with 


boat builders with Co-Ro- 
Lite, ready to mold, or we will 


fluid pressure, high pressure, 
flash or transfer molds. With 
it you can get compound 
curves, deep draws, angles, 
channels and large shells with 


Write today for our newest hand- 
book on CO-RO-LITE, the Rope- 
Fibre Plastic — and ask for any 
specific information you'd like on 


: Co-Ro-Lite | and Il — flagships of 
_ a significant new fleet of plastic- 
~ hulled boats. 


mold hulls on order for them. 
We will also give full instruc- 
tions in handling this material 
to any boat builder who desires 
to learn this new technique. 


CO-RO-LITE: — Rope fibres impregnated with thermo- 
responsive resin: — Product and process patented — Pat- 
ents No. 2,249,888 and No. 2,372,433 — other patents 
pending. Co-Ro-Lite Boat patent No. 2,376,753. 


ALLIED PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 





COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
530-92 Genesee St., Auburn, “The Cordage City’, N. Y. 


Canadian Licensee: Canadian Bridge Engineering Company, Ltd., Box 157, Walkerville, Ontario, Canada 
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Ose of 2 series presenting 
fourteen postwar models of 


AIRFORM FLYER 





DOGHOU 40 


Delightful accommodations The most cruiser in 40 feet 
for six in three cabins : ever devised. 
on wide lower berths, Full-Planing, Non-Rolling, 
with two toilet rooms and shower. Non-Pounding. 
Flying Bridge Twin Chrysler Engines 
for fair weather’ 20 Knot Cruising 
and cozy Deckhouse 28.7 MPH top 
for complete protection. Economical to run 
Dual Controls optional. and maintain 


Huckins Stock Models 28 and 34. Standard Fairform Flyer Models 36 to 100 feet. 
Detailed information to prospective owners who set forth their requirements. 


HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION FLORIDA MARINA 
ROOSEVELT HIGHWAY, LAKE SHORE BOULEVARD, ORTEGA RIVER 
POST OFFICE BOX 6336 TELEPHONE 2-1126 
JACKSONVILLE 5, FLORIDA 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


fbometec 


GIVES YOU SAFER SAILING «+++ WHEREVER YOU CRUISE 














The beautiful Truscott 52, a ketch rigged 

motor sailer of most advanced design. 

Sleeping accommodations for 6 to 8 plus a 

crew of 2. A postwar model of Truscott Boat 

& Dock Co: St Joseph, Ay it higan. 
ACATION DAys of the future will see you 


cruising through hidden bays ime deep, 
narrow channels . . . along unfamiliar shores. They can be safer - « - more 


carefree days ses you have Fathometer protection. 


With Fathometer you can have faithful warning of shallows . . . hidden reefs . . . 
tide-covered rocks or ledges. In fog or darkness you can match a series of Fathometer 


soundings with your charts and make a “‘fix” of position. 


Be sure you have Fathometer protection as soon as these units are again available for 


pleasure craft. 


Bsr 
Gor Jurther information write MAY) SUBMARINE SIGNAL CO. 


160 STATE ST., DEPT. Y3, BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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ROBERT HEARD HALE 
STAYSAIL SCHOONER 


FOR SALE @ This schooner Bag ong by Alden and 
built by Pendleton in 1929 h as had the finest care. 
Dimensions: 6” x 42’ x 13’ x 8’ 3’. Last in water 
in 1941. Engine has had only two months’ use. Double 
planked mahogany hull. tsey sails. Teak decks. 
Owners’ accommodations for six plus two forward. 
BA tenders, A fine yacht. Now laid up in vicinity 
of Boston. 


“COASTER” SCHOONER 


FORSSALE @ A reproduction in reduced size of a 
typi coasting schooner witb many iniehenting 
features. Designed by Murr: ree and built in 
1933, Dimensions: ay 7's 12° S?-= ¢'t 
Double planked A... isan 4, cll, Diesel powered. 
Teak decks. Sleeps seven. A comfortable deep water 
ship. Dinghy on stern davits. Many extras. In com- 
mission at New York. 


CRUISING-RACING YAWL 


* 


FOR SALE @ Famous Outiier desi igped y yawl, bolt 
- Setmany in 1936. Dimensions: 5' x 13’ 4 
Winner of 1937 Bermuda to ‘Cuxhaven race. 
Deck plans “‘tell of a master hand"’ (see Uffa Fox’ 
“Sail and en nel Owners’ poe di Th ot for 
seven and two;fo: . Good Gray motor. A fast and 
well-built ‘ya’ ~ New in comaniaaen. in Florida. 


NEW YORK “32” 


FOR SALE @ This famous ‘32’’ has a record of 
having won more distance races than any other of 
her class. Has always had the finest care under one 
owner. Designed by Sparkman and Stephens, built by 
Nevins in 1936. Dimensions: 45’ 4” x 32’ x 107” x 
6’ 6”. Large sail locker and fine evecial caulement 
such 2 linen sheets. In commission Long Island 
und. 


MIAMI 


Office will open in 
November 
Under management of 


FRED J. DRIVER, JR. 
(Major A.U.S., Inactive) 


Place listings for 
sales and charters now with 
New York office 


UNUSUAL CUTTER 





FOR SALE @ A successful, owner-designed yacht. 
Lively, responsive, and fast. Built 1930. Dimensions: 
52’ 6” x 40’ x 13’ 6” x 9 10”. 144” cedar planked, 
copper "ah eathed. Lead ballast. Everdur fastened. 
Flush deck. Stainless steel gin and turnbuckles, 
1942 Diesel engine. Sleeps eig uch extra equip- 
ment. Big tank capacities. In = water near Nortolk. 


ee ae 


114 LIBERTY STREET 


ee 


NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
DIESEL SCHOONER 


= 


FOR SALE ® Formerly one of the finest of the larger 
schooners. (Photograph shows her in her pre-Coast 
Guard days.) Des th and built by 
Pendleton in 1928. Dimensions. 70’ x 50’ x 16’ x 9’. 
Flush teak decks. Double oak frames, Fast under 
power. Owners’ accommodations for eight. Two 
toilets, one with shower. Large tank capacities. For 
sale reasonably as is. Laid up near New York. 


HAND SCHOONER 





FE es Res : % 
FOR SALE ® This schooner onder by Hand-and 


built in 1935 is in best of condition throu hout. 
Dimensions: 44’ 11” x 35’ 2’ x 12’ 10” x 5’ 11” 

six. All installations first class. Egyptian cotton sails 
in good condition. Chrysler engine only two years 
old. Completely equipped including linen, etc. 
Dinghy on davits. In San Francisco Bay ready to sail 
away. 


leeps 


ALDEN YAWL 


FOR SALE ®@ Beautifully kept up little yawl in 
really nice chops. Built by Kennedy in 1931. Dimen- 
sions: 32’ x 24’ x 9 6” x 5’, Mahogany planked. 
Steers by wheel, Sl four. Sails excellent. Pram 
included. 1941 Gray engine in fine condition. Com- 
pletely equipped including spinnaker and masthead 
Genoa. In full commission just outside New York. 
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LINTON RIGG & CO., Yacht Brokers 


729 15th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 








FOR SALE — No 4148 — Mathis houseboat, one of the best ever built. Dimensions: 97’ 
length, 18’ beam, 4’ draft. Winton engines. Accommodations include five staterooms, 
large deck and dining saloon, three bathrooms. Fully equipped, immediately available in 
Florida. The perfect way to spend the winter. LINTON RIGG & CO.. Yacht Brokers, 
729 15th St., N W., Washington, D. C. 



















FOR SALE — No. 7468 — Best boat in the N.Y.Y.C. FOR CHARTER — In Florida this winter. Motor Sailer, 
32-foot class. Winner of numerous races, including ocean a real sea boat, yet only draws four feet with centerboard 
races. Built by Nevins, and has only had one owner. Very __up. Sleeps five comfortably and has large cockpit suitable 
complete inventory of sails for both racing and cruising. for fishing. New Gray 121 engine, with reduction gear, 
Full particulars m LINTON RIGG CO., Yacei drives her at ten knots under power. Also sails well. 
Brokers, 729 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. LINTON RIGG & CO., Yacht Brokers, 729 15th St., N. W., 





Washington, D. C. 





FOR SALE — No. 3740 — Bridge deck Diesel powered FOR SALE — No. 3868 — Modern Diesel offshore cruiser, 
cruiser, 50’ length, 12’ 4”’ beam, 3’ 6’ draft. Designed and built 1941. Dimensions: 61’ length, 16’ beam, 4’ 2” draft. 






built by the Dawn Co., and is one of their best boats. Powered with two Kermath Diesels, 165 h.p. each. Wonder- 
Powered with two BUDA Diesels, 150 h.p. each. Has two ful accommodations, including four double staterooms, 
double staterooms, two owner’s toilets, one bath with large deck house, cockpit aft for fishing. Two bathrooms. 
shower, large main saloon. Speed 15 m.p.h. LINTON A big, roomy, heavily built, comfortable cruiser. Located 






RIGG & CO., Yacht Brokers, 729 15th St., N. W., Wash- Florida. LINTON RIGG & CO., Yacht Brokers, 729 15th 
ington, D. C. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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39’ Double cabin, Sonne saveirew » Chris- 
Craft crulser, built 1939, power twin 143 
Chrysler motors. In commission. Price very 
reasonable, 


46’ Matthews deckhouse cruiser. A very fine 
family yacht, large deckhouse, Power one 225 
a ng A good fast 18-mile yacht. Fine for 
‘amily, 


Gaff rigged yowl. 
48’ x 42’ 3” x 12’ 
2” x 6’ 5”. Built in 
1926. Auxiliary 
power. Sails, hull 
and equipment 
good. Price rea. 
sonable, 


C. P. AMORY, DISTRIBUTOR, Inc. 


108 Twenty-Eighth Street 
Newport News ° Virginia 


Modern scnooner, 38 x 32'x 9’ 1% x 4'9".A 
fine fast schooner, built in 1928, Just been 
completely refinished inside and out. Price low. 


Modern cutter, 31’ 4’’ x 23’ 6’ x 8’ 
6" x 4° 7”, Built in 1940. A very fine 
little yacht of the most modern type. 
Sleeps three. Auxiliary Power. 


Cruising yawl, 41’ x 28’ 6” x 10’ x 5’ 
8”, built in 1924. Sleeps three oft, 
one forward. Auxiliary power. Soils 
and hull as well as rigging in good 
condition, 




















No. 1401 @ a rie SALE e Attractive Fishers Island 

Class sloop, x 32’ x 10’ 8” x 6’ 4”. Completely 

rebuilt below oh 1941. Has galley aft and double 

fe 1 plan red by Herreshoff 

taller mast, shorter boom and permanent 

ckstay. Ratsey sails and stainless steel rigging 

new 1942, co ‘cylinder Red Wing engine new 
1941. Equipment is very complete. Price $15,000. 


No. 2246 © FOR SALE © Smart, able cruising 
Soop. built from Sparkman & Stephens desi~n in 
37. 38’ 5 x 29’ x 10’ 2" x 35 5”. Sleeps four anclud- 
ne doubie stuveroont forward. Galley amidships. 
oat has had unusually fine care and is in excellent 
shape, Very attractive inventory. Has 1940 Gray 
engine, teak deck, and stainless rigging. Price 


John G. Alden 


Naval Architect 


131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Tel.: CAPitol 9480 


YACHT BROKERAGE AND INSURANCE 


We have re-opened our New York Office at 607 
Fifth Smog Telephone PLaza 5-6965, with 
James Yr, Northrop as Manager 


No. 711 © FOR SALE ® Auxiliary cur, , designed wy {one 
Alden and built by Lawley in 1940. 4 Ze 4, < 

x 5’. Has many attractive and snavntl ae acd such oh a 
Piicate steering controls in deckhouse and cockpit. Also has 
special after cockpit with swivel fishing chairs. Sleeps six, 
including a double stateroom. A very smart sailer. Inventory 
includes genoa jib, srinnaker, stainless steel rigging, Fisher 
Pierce speedometer, swordfish pulpit, Lawley capstan, roller 
reeting boom, airfoam upholstery, Lawley pram, 6-cylinder 
Chrysler engine. Cost $19,000 to build. Price now $16,000. 
In commission, beautiful condition. Ideal for Florida. 


No. 672 @ FOR SALE ® Alden Off Soundings yawl, 
41’ 8” x 28’ 5” x 10’ 6” x 5’ $”. Has owner’s double 
stateroom aft and four berths in main cabin. Seley 
and separate crew’s quarters Engine is 
Gray 4-52. Has two oats of any Sy sails and good 
assortment of light sails. Boat is unusually well 
found. Now in commission. 


No. 452 @® FOR SALE @® Auxiliary flush deck yawl, 
69 x 49 x 15’ 6” x 8’ 8”. Built by Dauntless Yacht 
Yard, our design, 1930. Double planked mahogany, 
teak decks and trim. Bronze fastened. Lead ballast. 
Very large engineroom. Large double stateroom aft, 
roomy cabin, galley and crew’s quarters. With slight 
alterations second stateroom can be added. New 
Ratsev sails never used. Two toilets, one shower, 
two tenders. Cost over $60.000. 100 h.p. Lathrop 
6-cylinder motor. Separate lighting system. Large 
tanks. Exceptional condition. Stored in Maine 
under shed. 
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Evenings and Holidays 
DRAKE H. SPARKMAN 
Larchmont 2-2548 


JAMES D. SPARKMAN NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


New Rochelle 2-5489 








No. Y-8487 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary yawl, 
59’ x 42’ x 13’ 4" x 9’, built to the cruising 
rule. Four berths in main cabin, double 
stateroom, lead keel, hollow spars. For 
further information consult SPARKMAN 
& STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. 





SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


YACHT BROKERS 


INCORPORATED 


MARINE INSURANCE 











No. Y-8153 — FOR SALE— Auxiliary yawl, 
38’ 7” x 30’ x 10’ 9” x 5’ 10”, built from 
designs by John Alden. Double state- 
room forward, main cabin 2 berths, galley 
aft. Just the boat for a man who wants 
a good husky cruiser. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. 











No. Y-7759— FOR SALE — Auxiliary 
sloop, 36’ 5’ x 26’x 9’9” x 5’ 3”, built by 
Robert Jacob for his own use from designs 
by Alden. Bowsprit added since picture 
was taken. Layout below most roomy and 
interesting. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 


No. Y-7923— FOR SALE — Auxiliary 
sloop, 30’ x 23’ x 8’ 4” x 4’ 9”. Built our 
designs 1939. Two berths in main cabin, 
pipe berth forward. Lead keel, mahogany 
ne SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
nc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 


11 East 44th St. 
New York 
VA 6-2325 





No. Y-7500— FOR SALE— One of. the 
ky N.Y.Y.C. Thirty-Two’s, built by 

evins from our designs. This particular 
boat with an outstanding racing record 
offered for sale as we are designing a new 
boat for her owner. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East. 44th Street, 
New York 17. 





No. Y-710 — FOR SALE — “S” Class sloop, 
designed and built by Herreshoff. In com- 
mission west end of Long Island Sound. 
A pan. pce boat to sail, real roomy cock- 
pit and good racing. Owner going cruis- 
ing. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York 17. 








FOR SALE — No. 13091 — Owens cruiser, 

built 1940. Chrysler Crown 100 h.p. gives 

11-mile mye mes. speed. 30’ 6” x 10’ 6” x 

2’ 6”. One double, one single stateroom, 

upper and lower berths in main cabin. 
ere in Essex. 


WORKS, Inc. 


FOR SALE— No. 24013 — Motor sailer 
that really sails. Built 1933 from Alden 
design. 40’ x 11’ 2” x 4’ 9”’. Double state- 
room, two berths in cabin, two other 
berths, 1939 Lathrop engine good as new. 
Hull entirely reconditioned 1945. Near 
New York. 


ESSEX 
CONNECTICUT 


Phone Saybrook 7942 
BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 


74 01/3— 


FOR SALE — Na 140113 — Modern 

cruiser by Staples Johnson. Built 1930. 

40’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 6”. Two cabins, two 

toilets, sleeps 6-7. 1939 Lathrop engine 
ardly broken in, gives honest 12 miles or 

ee All in fine shape. See her here in 
ssex. 








FOR SALE — No. 332123 — 
Converted Q, 49’ x 32’ x 
8’ 6” x 7’. Designed by 
L. Francis Herreshoff. Built 
by Graves 1930. Double 
shonleed hull. Four berths 
cabin, double stateroom, 
Gray engine. Very fast, 
beautifully built boat. Near 
Boston. 





FOR SALE — No. 321115 — 
A New Bedford 25, -de- 
signed by Dobson, built by 
Palmer Scott 1940. 25’ x 
21’ x 8’ x 4’. Double state- 
room forward, two berths 
main cabin, galley and toi- 
let. In excellent condition 
throughout. New sails, well 
found generally. Dinghy. 
We can show her to you 
here. 


FOR SALE — No. 54137 — 1928 Nova 
Scotian schooner, warranted sound. 
49’ 10’ x 41’ x 13’ x 7’. Sleeps six. 
Recent engine. Sails, awning, etc., all 
geod. Now in commission near 

hiladelphia, ready to go anywhere. 
Marconi main. Bargain. 


FOR SALE — No. 135102 — 35’ Chris- 
Craft, built 1938. Twin 85 h.p. 
Chris-Craft engines, 22 m.p.h. top 
speed. Sleeps six. All refinished 
1945. A real chance to pick up a high 
grade, clean boat. See her near Essex. 





FOR SALE — No. 43234 — Alden 
ketch, 41’ 9’ x 32’ 5’ x 11’ 3” x 
6’ 2’. Built 1929 by Morse. 1933 
Red Wing motor. Sleeps four, with 
double stateroom forward. Shipmate 
stove, dinghy. At Newport, R. I. 


FOR SALE — No. 24018 — A Wiley 
motor sailer. Built 1940. 46’ x 12’ x 
4’. 6’ 6” headroom. Heavy as a com- 
mercial boat. 95 h.p. Chrysler crown 
cruises at 8 knots. Steadying sails. 
Universal generator. Sleeps five, com- 
fortable as a house, with large deck- 
house, big giter. Dyer ‘D’ dink in 
davits. Good boat. Here in Essex. 





FOR SALE — No. 126111 — 1939 
Richardson cruiser, 26’ x 8’ 6” x 
2’ 6’. Chrysler 75 h.p. engine gives 
20 m.p.h. Flying bridge. Sleeps four, 
galley and toilet. Overhauled 1945. 
Near Essex. 


FOR SALE — No. 34075 —N. Y. 40- 
footer with Marconi rig. In fine 
shape. Scripps engine. Sleeps up to 
eight persons aft, two forward. Very 
large galley. Flush deck. Large sail 
complement. Sailing dinghy. In com- 
mission near New York. By appoint- 
ment. 


WE ARE AGENTS FOR RICHARDSON CRUISERS AND CAN AC- 
CEPT DEPOSITS FOR NEW BOATS FOR DELIVERY NEXT SEASON 
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ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INc. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 








For Sale—No. 5337—One of the 
popular Casey 31’ 0.a. combination 
keel and centerboard auxiliary cut- 
ters. 1939 model in excellent condi- 
tion. Sleeps five and has very good 
equipment. Centerboard is under cabin 
floor. Price $6000, 









For Sale—No. 5240—Sloop 
rigged motor-sailer, 30’ x 27’ 6” x 
10° 3” x 4’, Built 1938. Chrysler ies 
power. Sleeps four. Performs well 
under both sail and power and is able 
and comfortable, Price $5500. 












OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


No. 5111—30’ wl. auxiliary ketch, sleeps five with double and 
single stateroom. Ideal layout with or without paid hand. 


No. 5230—32’ 8” w.l. auxiliary staysail schooner. Built 1940. 
Sleeps 5-6 and has 6’ 6” headroom. Unusually well built. Price 
$10,000. 


No. 5175—Beautifully built 46’ 9” 0.a. Herreshoff twin-screw 
pee yacht. Double cabin, enclosed bridge. Built 1931. Asking 
8000. 


No. 818—65’ N.Y.Y.L. & E. Co. twin-screw power yacht, never in 
Government service. Put in A-1 shape 1945. 















YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 
1528 WALNUT STREET + PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Yacht Brokers pennypacie'3111_ ‘Naval Architects 


NO. 714 * FOR SALE OR CHARTER IN 
THESE OR FLORIDA WATERS 


65’ Mathis twin-screw houseboat. Three double state- 
rooms, two toilets and bath. Attractive dining saloon 
and comfortable luxuriously furnished deck saloon. 
This boat is being completely overhauled and re- 
furnished at the moment and will be in perfect con- 
dition when available in October. Crew of three will 
give excellent service. This boat is also available for 
the trip from these waters to Florida. For further 
particulars communicate with 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 
1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 


tees 























No. 2311—32’ AUXILIARY CUTTER, painted finish. A 











FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC 


Builders of “Seagoin” Boats *® MARINE AGENCY 
Mystic, Connecticut — Telephone 659 


47' HERRESHOFF 

TWIN- SCREW DECKHOUSE CRUISER 

<i Hull planking is 
Honduras mahog- 
any, decks and both 
interior and exte- 
rior trim is of teak- 
wood. A truly 
beautiful boat that must be seen to be appreciated. 


30’ ALDEN MALABAR SLOOP 





Boat has recently 
been reconditioned. 
New sails, new up- 
holstery and rebuilt 
motor. 










Built 1939, has 
teakwood decks 
and trim. Excellent 
condition. As good 
as a new boat. 


25’ POST-DESIGNED AND BUILT 
SPORT FISHING LAUNCH 
Heavy construction. 
Powered by Chrysler- 
Royal motor. Boat 
slightly used. 


No. 4761—32’ AUXILIARY DAY SAILING SLOOP. 
Has H-23 Class sails, a anepenenn motor. Good 
condition. 


No. 6268—36’ AUXILIARY SLOOP, designed by 
Burgess. Planking of Spanish cedar, decks and trim of 
teakwood. Excellent condition. 


big, little boat. Four years old and in good condition. 


No, 2222—21’ YAWL. Does not have auxiliary power 
but is an excellent day sailing boat or over-nighter. 


No. 4671—22’ 8” STAR, has two suits of sails, flexible 
rig. Boat is in good condition. 


No. 2132—44’ CUSTOM. BUILT WHEELER DECK- 
HOUSE TWIN-SCREW CRUISER, built 1941, has many 
extras, photo electric pilot, spherical compass, 850- 
watt generating plant. Priced low for quick sale. 


No. 1358—40’ SCHOONER. Gray 4-40 motor, new 
sails, boat has been recently reconditioned. Now in 
commission. 


No. 2100—45’ TWIN-SCREW POWER YACHT com- 
plete with 32-volt Delco lighting plant, deckhouse, 
forward and aft cabins, gas stove and dinghy. 


































































































NO. 102 © FOR SALE @ 29’ Tumlaren Class. Var- 
nished racing sloop. Complete with light canvas. Sleeps 
four. Very fast. Unexcelled to windward. Includes 
dinghy. $2,500. In commission Buffalo, N. Y. 

















© lf you have a Schooner, 
Ketch, Yawl, Sloop, Cutter or 
Cabin Cat you desire to sell or 
exchange for another masted 
vessel, let us hear from you. 














NO. 100 © FOR SALE @ 39’ auxiliary centerboard 
ketch. “Lady Ann.” Built of teak. Nine years old. Sound 
and able. $3,000. Now in commission Miami, Florida. 








NO. 101 @ FOR SALE @ 47’ 5” auxiliary ketch 
motor sailer. Sparkman & Stephens design, custom 
built. Mystic, Conn. Mahogany planked, 115 h.p. 

rysler Royal Marine engine. Two staterooms, deck 
house, two heads and toilet forward in forecastle. A 
motor sailer that sails. Full headroom everywhere. 
Eight years old. Price $13,000. In commission Buffalo, 














NO. 104 @ FOR SALE @ Casey C.B. 37’ yawl. Well 
found. In commission Atlantic Coast. 


NO. 103 @ FOR SALE @ Marconi auxiliary center- 
board yawl. 46’ long, Kermath powered. Lawley built. 
New sails 1945. Old, but able. Very roomy. Fully 
found. $2,500. In commission Buffalo, N. Y. 














EPISODE 


© Built by the Annapolis Yacht Yard, Inc., fall of 1939. Just recently com- 
ay reconditioned with the finest appointments and for sale by the owner. 
s craft is powered by two —— 150 h.p. Diesels and is located on the 

u 


Texas coast at the present time, 


will be located at Miami, Florida, late in 


January 1946. Direct inquiries to 1030 Milam Building, San Antonio 5, Texas. 
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JUAML ELE 


For Charter — On Chesa- 
peake this fall, and in Florida 
this coming winter: 78’ twin- 
screw cruising houseboat with 
pod gree fm bat baths, 
ining an ving salon, etc. 
Boat in A- nf condition be py Speed 25 
pee Semarang Any peste, rt 9 32’ Twin- screw pen | ag sedan cruiser, new 1936. 
accommodations. 36’ Twin-screw Chris-Craft sedan cruiser, new 1939. 
For Sale: The famous 43’ 9” Speed 20-23 m.p.h. 
Alden schooner Pturmigan, which 38’ Twin-screw Elco deck cabin cruiser, new 1937. 
has cruised extensively along the Speed 18 m.p.h. 
Atlantic Coast and through the 42’ Twin screw aioe double cabin cruiser, new 
West Indies and was used by Jerry 1937. S 18 m 
Medford as the basis for his fa- 
mous boat. Sleeps four in owner's 
Party, and one in crew. In yy 
sion at Washington, D. C. 
7 as 43’ 9" x 11’ 6” x 32 3” 
= 


MADISON AVENUE® 


POWER 
30’ Chris-Craft sedan cruiser, new 1941. 


46’ Wheeler Diesel 
now 1933. Speed t 
n-screw consolidated "sport fisherman, new 
1929. Speed 15-20 
57’ Twin-screw Elco , all cruiser, new 1930. 
Speed 12-14 m.p.h. 


powered aes bridge cruiser, 





BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT: Mr. Herman Jagle; Miss Linda Wesik. (A Few of our Listings. If these are not of 
interest let us have your requirements) 


$8’ Twin-screw Diesel yacht, new 1937. Speed 14 
m.p.h. Not in Government Service 
60’ Twin-screw — Diesel yacht, new 1938 
Speed 15 m.p. 


SAIL 


29’ Visitor Class sloop, new 1941. 
30’ Overnighter Class sloop, new 1939 
38’ 6-Metre Class Soop, new 1935. 
41’ Herreshoff ‘‘Q”’ bo 

50’ Lawley cutter, new 1936. 

59’ Larchmont “O"’ Class sloop. 
38’ Auxiliary schooner, new 1937 
60’ Alden schooner, new 1939. 

Si’ Alden yawl, new 1938. 

26’ Auxiliary ketch, new 1941. 

33’ Alden centerboard yawl. 











COX & STEVENS 


N Cy Cie D Over 


TELEPHONE -BOWRING 


Established 1906 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 


ALL TYPE YACHTS 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


>) 


GREEN 9- 4000 


Represented 
in All 
Important 
Yachting Centers 

















TELEPHONE: 
BRYANT 9-7670 


GIELOW 


INCORPORATED 


HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 


BROKERS 





i. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
CROGIE, NEW YORK 


25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS © MARINE ENGINEERS 


If your boat is for sale we solicit your listing 














42 
















T 


Now in commission and 
located in Maryland 
waters—in perfect con- 
dition throughout, with 
all mechanical equip- 
ment new, _ including 
Diesel engine, refrig- 
eration, winches, gen- 
erator, electric toilets, 
stainless steel rigging, 
etc. Length D.L. 2 
1073 WA a 10". 
Beam 16’; Draft 4’ 8”. 
To duplicate the ‘‘Chesa- 
peake’’ today would 
cost over $60,000. Low- 
est acceptable price, 


O 





Layout, Photographs, etc., on application. Address— 


MORTON & LOOSE CO. 


TEN WEST EAGER STREET e BALTIMORE 1, MD. 





YACHTING oct 





ROGER M. Rowe |{/§ 


© 70 Staysail Rigged Schooner, complete and in commission. 


Penguin. 


Florida, 


commission, 








—v 


Yacht Broker 


eN. Y. 32 (1.0.a. 45”) well kept up, excellent Race Record. 30! 
© 8 Metre One Design. 38 
@ 42’ Ketch, with auxiliary. 40! 
© 36’ 6” Cutter, built Peirce & Kilburn 1940, Gray 22 h.p. 1941, 50! 
Sleeps two cabin, two stateroom. 50’ 
e 35’ Schooner, built Lunenburg 1939, rebuilt from hull up, 1945. 52! 
Sleeps four. 20 h.p. Gray. 
© 38’ Ketch, Lawley built 1890, rebuilt 1935, auxiliary Chesapeake. 30’ 
fo a Sloop, Hand design 1924, centerboard, 20 h.p. Lathrop, sleeps 33’ 
. 45 
e 30’ Islander Class Sloop, built 1940, sleeps four. 47’ 


© 30’ Sloop, C-B, built 1925, auxiliary, sleeps two. 

© 28’ Cat Boat, Alden design, Scripps F-4, sleeps four. 

© 25’ Sloop, Herreshoff built 1938, sleeps four, 15 h.p. Brennan. 

© Lawley 210 110 and 15 footer. 

e Herreshoff Bull’s-Eye and E Class Dinks, Dyer D, B O, 


e 94’ Mathis Houseboat, Twin Winton Diesels, in commission. 


e 50’ Twin-Screw Diesel Cruiser, built 1930 as Show Boat, 150 h.p. 
Cummins’ 1939, sleeps six owners, two crew, three toilets, shower, in 


e 48’ Twin-Screw Dawn. 

e 40 Twin-Screw Wheeler Sedan, built 1939. 

e 39’ Flying Bridge Hinckley, built 1936, twin cabin cruiser. 

e 38’ Elco, Double Cabin, Enclosed Bridge Cruiser, 1929. 

© 36’ Twin-Screw Sedan Cruiser, built Niblette 1941, 95 h.p. 
Chryslers, electric toilet, Ship-to-shore, Fishing Chairs. 

e 35’ Chris-Craft Flying Bridge Sedan Cruiser, built 1940. 

e 35’ Marblehead Cruiser, Flying Bridge 1935, 100 h.p. Buda. 


e@ 32’ Elco Twin-Screw Sport Fisherman, fully equipped, 80 h.p. 
Grays, 1941. Florida. 


e 25’ Hubert Johnson Sea Skiff, used little. 
e Charter — 55’ Motor Sailer for Winter — and others. 


If Your Boat Is For Sale, We Solicit Your Listing 


DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone Darien 5-0990 














Meami 22 Yleouila 


MIAMI 3-5431 


CASCanen 


YACHT INSURANCE 


REMEMBER, JUST YACHT INSURANCE 


130 Wiliam Sereet 
Mow York 


BEEKMAN 3-3010 
JOHN E.RODSTROM, associate 

















MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL 


INCORPORATED 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY ne 
Telephone: HAnover 2-0074 | Oa 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


Will Appreciate the Privilege of Listing Your Yacht For Sale or Charter 








YACHTS—BOATS UN 
ALL SIZE AND TYPE | 
YACHTS FOR SALE 

AND CHARTER 











YACHT BROKERS |f& 
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ERNEST LISKEY & ASSOCIATES 


Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 


Yacht Brokers 
804 17th Street, N. W. 


30’ 1939 Owens, Gray 80 Bip... .cccccereccccccccccccceces eseee$ 3,300 


Marine Insurance 
Washington, D. C. 


38’ 1940 Matthews. Twin cabin. Sleeps six........... See ae Pee «+e 10,000 
AO? 3040 NWil CMIMONMION 050.4 vo acesvecviccveccoevececee coeencs: Lee 
50’ 1926 Elco. Ready for cruising or living abet. eee viawcee eee 5,800 
50’ 1936 Twin Vinyard. Good condition. .......cceeeceecceeees e+e 15,000 
ae ee A ONIN Sn a5 stings cass te oc ping ap SR 0 eee esse 16500 


30’ 1938 Aux. Gaff Double Ender. Sleeps four...........6+ cig eme 67 
33’ 1936 Alden Marconi ketch. Gray 4-22.........000- paseh wale sine) ~Mpaeen 
45’ 1935 Aux. ketch. Has made world cruise .........200. inieaiaen se ore 
47’ 1929 Motor sailer. Fairbanks Diesel............ iigiid heh dia -oe one. 12,000 


if Your Boat Is for Sale in the Chesapeake Bay Area, 
List It with Us. 











30’ AUXILIARY CATBOAT 


Has forward stateroom, full headroom in both cabins. Red Wing 
motor. Very heavy construction. Unusual boat that must be seen to be 


appreciated. For details write: 


FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 


MYSTIC 
CONNECTICUT 











68’ x 12’ 6” x3! 8” Express Cruiser “ Maru.’’ Designed by Eldridge 
McInnis, built by Lawley. Cost $68,000, approximately $20,000 addi- 
tional for remodeling and modernizing; double planked, copper 
fastened, two large double staterooms, two toilets, tub and shower; 
sleeps six, plus three crew; speed 21 miles. Two 1939 225 h.p. Hall- 
Scotts Invaders used three seasons. Now being completely overhauled; 
COQ2 system; stainless steel galley with gas stove and hot water pres- 
sure system; and hot water heating system throughout; electric deck 
washing pump, electric windlass, directional radio, new 32-volt electric 
generator and batteries; now being completely refinished inside and 
out and: modernized with large after deckhouse by Quincy Adams 
Yacht Yard. Price $15,000 with your name and custom interior. Ready 
for delivery about November 15. 





24’ 6” x 17’ x 6’ 4” Adams Intertlub “Little 
Lady” built by Quincy Adams Yacht Yard. 
Completely refinished in natural mahogany 
with white racing bottom. This boat was 
not only the showboat that was built for 
the NY show but has the 1945 racing 
record: twelve firsts, ten seconds, three 
thirds, three fourths. We believe it to be 
the most beautiful sloop of its size ever 
built. New spars and stainless steel rigging, 
two complete suits of racing sails 1944-45. 
Price $1600. 


SINCERE INQUIRIES ONLY. WRITE OR CALL FOR SNAPS OR 
OPPORTUNITY TO INSPECT OR ARRANGE FOR DEMONSTRATION 





BRADY MOTORS, 400 Main Street, Waltham, Mass. 
Tel. WAL. 5770-1-2 

















Yacht 
Brokerage 
Dept. 


. 

















Yachts 


Bought and 
Traded 


Yacht Storage °¢ 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Phone 1005—-W & R 








Repairs 





Available 
in Florida 
Waters: Two 
Auxiliaries 
with Crews 
as Per Re- 
\ quirements. 
— wees Inquiries 
Solicited. 








TAMS 


INCOBPORATED 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 










ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 





Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 
























NEW ENGLAND MARINE EXCHANGE 
YACHT BROKERS 
355 Savin Avenue, West Haven 16, Connecticut 


YACHTS FOR SALE... 


® Beautiful auxiliary schooner, 4. 
32’ 11" x 11’ 7” x 6’ 1”. Built in iba 

= designe | by Alden. Mahogan 
sails 1945. Galley, 
Gemtors: Sleeps six in owner’s party, 
one in forecastle. Fully found. Con- 
dition oe new throughout. Priced 
Telsonablle at... ee cscseceee $13,000 
° esi Buzzards Bay class 
sloop, 29’ 9” x 19’ 6” x 6’ 6” x 4’ 6”. 
Built by Lawley 1929. Mahogany 
Planking, two berths in cabin, three 
suits of Ratsey sails, stainless steel 
tigging. Very fast under sail.. .$1,700 


@ Motor sailer, 47’ 5” x 41’ x 13’ x S’, 


& 
sails in excellent condition. Complete 
MUNIN. < 5-0 Cin 4: 06:0 0-00 a o'si6"s $13,000 


e Apehery Marconi yawl, 41’ x 10’ 

x 5’ 8”. Designed by Alden. Fully 
found, four berths, lavatory, galley, 
complete inventory.......... $4,800 


@ Also: 6-metre sloop, 22’ keel sloop, 
26’ auxiliary sloop, 32’ auxiliary 
cutter, 46’ 6” auxiliary sloop, 
metre sloop, plus a lar; selection of 
fine power cruisers of all types. 


if your yachy is for sale we should appreciate the privilege 


of offering it 


to our clients 











Ww 


J. RAMSEY SPEER, JR. 
Yacht Wroker pet 


AUXILIARY SAIL 
18 East Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Telephone Lexington 1070 


We shall exert every effort to render a valuable 

service to the yachtsman who wants to buy, sell, 

or charter. We request the privilege of listing your 

yacht, and assure you that your inquiries will 
receive our diligent attention 


WEEKSKSYYYYF¥¥E3333% 
















































Vy 
YACHT BROKERS 


Pers 9 Square Building 271 North Ay Mew Roch 


Evenings, Sundays and Hobdays, Telephone: Larchmont 2-1977 


LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN !! 





YACHTING 





CHARLES D. ROACH 


Naval. Architect and Marine Engineer 
Yacht Broker 


331 South Andrews Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Telephone 2676 












































THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 
Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia 


Lombard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 














H. GERALD STAIRS 


Registered Civil Engineer 
Marine Architect Yacht and Ship Broker 
The Sycamores, Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia 









































“KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 

















WINTHROP L. WARNER | 


Naval Architect 


Marine Insurance 


114 College Street, Middletown, Conn. 
Tel. 344 


Yacht Broker 



































A. M. DEERING 


Naval Architect 
Specializing in Sail and Power Boats for Business or Pleasure 
Yacht Brokerage 
1062 Builders Building, Telephone: State 8932 
Yacht Insurance 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 















































ERNEST F. FETSKE & CO. 


Engineers 
Naval Architects 


10 West End Place 


Brokers 
Elizabeth, N. J. 











SCHOEN ASSOCIATES 


Marine Sales Marine Brokerage 


4783 No. Main Street, Stratford, Connecticut 
Telephone 7-4570 


Marine Surveys 


No. 1099 — 29’ 9” Marblehead-Buzzards Bay racing-cruising sloop 
e No. 2002 — 40’ 3 room houseboat, built 1925, modern design. 
e No. 1095 — 35’ Centerboard auxiliary yawl, trunk ‘cabin « No. 
1100 — 35’ Herreshoff trunk cabin auxiliary sloop «No. 1105 
— 48’ Auxiliary schooner, built 1938, meticulous throughout « No. 
1096 — 26’ Chris-Craft sport fisherman, built 1938 e No. 2003 — 
30’ Owens deluxe cabin cruiser, 1940 « No. 2000 — 34’ Marblehead 
enclosed bridge twin-screw cruiser « No. 1081 — 38’ Ocean City built 
enclosed bridge, 1941 twin screw cruiser « No. 2006 — 45’ Chris. 
Craft double cabin, flying bridge, 1942 twin-screw cruiser. 


Should the above listings not meet your requirements, we will be pleased to 
receive your specifications, or should your craft be for sale, we would appre- 
ciate the opportunity to offer it to our many clients. 





























ROBERT S. FRENCH 


Yacht Designer 


Encino, California 
5321 Yarmouth Avenue 






























































NORMAN ALAN HILL, Yacht Broker 


1123 North Evtaw Street Baltimore 1, Md. 


Editor of CHESAPEAKE CRUISE $5 postpaid 


Use the book te plan a vacation cruise this season in euxiliary-sail 


CHESAPEAKE CHARTERS 














WANTED 


POWER BOAT DEPARTMENT MANAGER 


Well-known New York yacht broker wants capable man to 
take charge of power yacht department. Must have good 
knowledge of power boats, personality, and sales ability. 
Brokerage experience not essential. Work mostly in office. 
Leads furnished. Unusual opportunity. Give age, educa- 
tion, business and power boat experience. 


Box 1004, care of YACHTING 
205 E. 42 Street * New York 17, N. Y: 


















































JOSEPH W. HOPKINS 


Designer of Easy to Build Boats and 
Work Saving Methods of Boat Building 


3525 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


























DRAFTSMEN WANTED 


Southern Shipyard located Bruns- 
wick, Ga. Require Draftsmen 
experienced Wood Yacht design, 
and Steel Ship design. Reply Box 
1003, care of Yacutinc, 205 E. 
42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Ca H. J. McDON- 
ALD, USNR, will return from 
the Pacific about December 1, 195 
and resume his duties as Auth 


Agent on Long Island for RICH- 
ARDSON, CHRIS-CRAFT, AND 
MATTHEWS BOATS. Address mail 
to Box 1005, care of YACHTING, 

E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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SWAP CHEST 


10 cents a word—$2.00 minimum 
PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE WITH ORDER 


State if you prefer replies direct, or want 
box number assigned 














For Sale: Auxiliary cutter. Atkin de- 
, two-cabin, double-ender. 28’ x 25’ 
x8'6’’x 3’6’". Quality materials. Com- 
plete except for rigging, fittings, com- 
panionway slides, ice box, sink, interior 
water piping, lighting system and fur- 
nishings. Location Marblehead. $2750. 
Reply Box 26, Noroton, Conn. 


Retired Naval Officer has $1000 cash 
for bargain keel auxiliary yawl, ketch, 
etc. 30-40 feet, draft 5S—6 feet, anywhere 
on East Coast. If you don’t want ex- 
pense winter stowage and recommis- 
sioning, please consider this offer. 
Appreciate expediting because like to 
bring her South before snow falls. 
Reply E. M. D., 12625 Sunshine Lane, 
St. Petersburg 6, Fla. 


Wanted: 60-ft. hull, cruiser type, with 
or without engines. Condition unim- 
portant but must be repairable. Give 
price, dimensions and full particulars. 
Massachusetts or vicinity. William 
Cook, SM 3/C, USS Penguin, Fleet 
Post Office, New York City. 








SWAP CHEST « Continued 





Do you need a photographer, lin- 
guist, first-aid man and deck-hand? 
Write for my unique qualifications. 
Free to go anywhere. Reply Box 10-3. 

Young man, age 32, desires berth on 
auxiliary sailing for Florida — prefer 
“share work; share expenses"’ basis — 
member of recognized yacht club and 
U. S. Power Squadron. Reply Box 10-4. 


Are you planning a crufse? Young 
man would like to share your work, your 
expenses, and your fun. Reply Box 10-5. 

Florida cruise. Sixty-seven-foot aux- 
iliary schooner, leaving Newport in 
October for Miami, can accommodate 
several experienced hands on a share 
work and expense basis. Opportunity 
for further cruising in the West Indies 
during winter months. For consideration 
write about yourself and yachting ex- 
perience. Reply Box 10-6. 


Steward, capable and experienced, 
wanted for auxiliary schooner in Florida, 
leaving October. Give complete details 
and references. Reply Box 10-7. 


8-Metre Sloop International. Fast, 
fine boat throughout. Excellent condi- 
tion. Large sail inventory. New nylor 
spinnaker, new genoa and reacher, 
nylon running rigging. Location Detroit. 
$8500. Reply Box 10-8, 




















Will swap for cash. One copy, Dr. 
Manfred Curry’s book, ‘‘ Aerodynamics 
of Sails and Racing Tactics,’’ 1933. 
Flawless condition. Never used. Fred- 
erick Tilip, 8 Edgewood Terrace, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Wanted: Skipper to take 46’ schooner 
New York to Nassau, Bahamas and 
West Indies. Leaving end of October. 
Reply Box 10-9. 

46’ schooner, leaving New York for 
N .» Bahamas and West Indies, end 








Herreshoff sailing dinghy, only used 
two or three times and is like new. 13’ 
long, cedar and mahogany, copper- 
fastened. Airplane spruce spars, wish- 
bone boom, Ratsey Egyptian cotton 
sail. Complete with Evinrude outboard 
motor, oars, oarlocks, etc. Price $750. 
Linton Rigg, 729 15th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Wanted: Auxiliary cabin sloop, ap- 
proximately 26’. State price and send 
photo. Write Hans Kauermann, 1300 
N. 28th St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


For Sale: New set Ratsey Comet sails, 
track, $65. Wanted: self-propelled 
houseboat. Carl Blank, Deer Creek 
Lane, St. Louis, Mo. 


For Charter: A heavily built mahog- 
any 46’ ocean-going Diesel cruiser. 
Ideal for Florida waters or the Gulf of 
Mexico. Inquire H. J. Branigan, 29 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., White- 
hall 4-0260. 


For Sale: Starboat Scout 2nd, 1793, 
internationally famous, two sails, two- 
wheeled trailor, full equipment. Stanley 
Lippincott, Riverton, N. J. 

St. Lucie River, Florida. Recently 
selected by well-known yachtsmen of 
Chicago as the Utopia of Florida waters. 
We had the pleasure of getting these 
men located, and we offer exclusive and 
desirable waterfront locations for groups 
or individuals. If interested in Florida 
Waterfront, write Theo. Dehon’ & Son, 
Realtors, for colored map. Wire Box 
631, phone 81, Stuart, Fla. 


For’ Sale: 200 h.p. Sterling Coast 
Guard engine, has been in operation 
this summer and is in excellent condi- 

m. Engine will be run for buyer. 
Price $500. Falmouth Marine Railways, 
Inc., Falmouth, Mass. 




















of October. Desire two young men to 
share expense and work. Reply Box 
10-10. 

Wanted: 22’ to 28’ 0.a. modern, keel 
cruising sloop or yawl of steam bent 
frame construction. Give full and accu- 
rate particulars and list equipment 
included. Reply Box 10-11. 


Consider to act as crew member on 
sailboat cruise to South after December 
1st. Can pay way. Reply Box 10-12. 


For Sale: Cup winning Dunphy de 
luxe racing Snipe and complete equip- 
ment. Includes special built trailer, 
three sets of sails, Ratsey, Murphy and 
Nye and Larson, anchor, whisker pole, 
paddle, boat cover, etc., all in beautiful 
condition. Reply Box 10-13. 


Will pay cash for mast, boom, center- 
board, jib and mainsail, or any of these, 
for Lightning sailboat. Write details, 
condition, price. Reply Box 10-14. 


Sea Pal Radio Direction Finder and 
Lawley Mumford sailing pram. Swap for 
cash or small outboard miotor in good 
condition. Reply Box 10-15. 


Owner of 34-ft. Alden ketch wishes to 
vacation in Florida. Who wants to take 
it down for me from Boston? Please give 
data on experience and references. Reply 
Box 10-16. 


Desire to contact owner of suitable 
auxiliary who would be interested in 
share-expense cruise to Caribbean this 
Fall or Winter. Reply Box 10-17. 

Wanted: Old or new copy Sailing, 
Seamanship and Yacht Construction by 
Uffa Fox. Give condition and price. 
Reply Box 10-18. 

Cash for a 30 Sq. Metre or Class R 
racing sloop. Advise price, age, builder, 
location, etc. Reply Box 10-19. 
































Pig sang Motor sailer or ketch about 
. Must be in first-class condition; 
state price you expect to get, and loca- 


tion, P. O. Box 389, Station B, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 





For Sale: Handley built snipe. Reg- 
— Mahogany plank deck. New 
retzer slotted hollow mast and boom. 
nsail, two jibs, daggerboard, out- 
Well, stainless standing, linen 
wee rigging, mushroom, chain, 
y, stainless pennant. $450. Vicinity 
on, L. I. Reply Box 10-1. 





an Sale: Sextant, Kelvin White pre- 
instrument. Like new. 10 second 
pera All standard attachments — 

telescopes, plain sight tube, etc. 
Selected by well-known astronomer for 
gad and simplicity. Reply Box 








For Sale: 35-foot Shuman single 
hander yawl. Excellent condition, lo- 
cated Great Lakes. Asking $4800. Reply 
Box 10-20. 


Open for position: Yacht captain 
experienced on coastwise, gulf and in- 
land waters. Sail and power. Licensed 
and in Navy Department during war. 
Reply Box 10-21. 
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For Charter 
FLORIDA AND WEST INDIES 


Well known Hand designed auxiliary 
schooner, 65’ over al] © Accommoda- 
tions: one double stateroom and tour 
berths in main cabin with toilets. Com- 
plete cruising equipment. Two tenders 
and outboard motor An exceptionally 
sturdy sea boat in excellent condition 
throughuut. Qualified Captain and 
Steward furnished. Delivery at Miami. 
Available for November, December, 
second half February and March. 


Aptly N. S. COOKE 
56 Washington St., Providence, R. I. 











OWNER of a beautiful water- 
front estate desires 
to form a small community of con- 
genial, refined lovers of salt water 
and will dispose of a smal] number 
of waterfront homesites. They are 
reasonably restricted as the owner 
wants to safeguard his own estate. 
The land is high and rolling; with 
tall oaks, hickories, maples and 
pines. Hurricane harbor and deep, 
wide water. Two Yacht Clubs near. 
Send for photographs. 
“BERKELEY HALL” 


Weems, Virginia 





47’ YACHT FOR SALE 


oye 





One of the finest small yachts built 
by Consolidated. This is a yacht 
for someone who appreciates mar- 
velous condition and equipment. 
Two double staterooms and crew 
quarters, each with toilet. Cost 
about $30,000. Never in Govern- 
ment service. In commission 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. Price $12,500. 


DR. S. L. SCHER 


1100 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone Atwater 9-5222 











FOR SALE 


Chris-Craft °39 De Luxe Sport 
Fisherman, 33’, twin 95 h.p. 
motors, Cutlass bearings, Bendix 
controls, fish wells, two swivel 
fishing chairs, generator, bin- 
nacle and other extras. Stainless 
steel trim, sleeps six, curtains and 
removable panels to enclose deck 
house. First class condition. 
Located near New York City. 
Reply Box 1001, care of YAcHTING, 
205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 














A 45’ Alden Design Auxiliary Staysail 
Schooner, 12’ beam, built 1938. Sleeps 
six. Luxurious accommodations include 
four berths in main cabin, master’s 
stateroom, complete lavatory and gal- 
ley. Gray power, new sails, matched 
wood decks. Most beautiful schooner 
on Long Island Sound. Completely 
equipped. 


SCHOEN ASSOCIATES 
Yacht Brokerage 
4783 Main St., Stratford, Conn. 
TELEPHONE 7- 4570 


INVENTION 
For Sale 


Dual purpose sail and 
deck light. An innovation 
in marine lighting. Pat- 
ent pending. Drawing 
and specifications upon 
request. Reply Box 1000, 
care of YACHTING, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 
17,N. Y. 




















For Sale 


Matthews Cruiser, 1929, double 
cabin, open bridge deck. Sterling 
Petrel just overhauled — new 
block, pistons, gears, etc. New 
fresh water cooling system. Was 
in Coast Guard but has been 
completely renovated. Not dam- 
aged in service. New upholstery. 
C.O.2 system, many extras. Out 
of water. Engine could be in- 
stalled and boat made ready for 
immediate delivery. Opportu- 
nity to inspect hull and engine. 
Located near Boston. E. H. 
Baker, 31 Boylston Street, 
Brookline 46, Mass. 


Permanent 


YEAR AROUND JOB 


Available for experienced sailor 
on modern off-shore yaw! now lo- 
cated on Chesapeake Bay. Salary 
open. Write Box 1002, care of 
Yacutinc, 205 East 42 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 














WANTED 


Twin-screw cruiser, 50’-55’, 
Diesel or gas, flying bridge, pref- 
erably Dawn or Annapolis, Must 
be in good condition. Dr. MERE- 
pita CAMPBELL, 140 East 54 St., 
New York City (22). 




















43’ Custom Burtt Cruiser 
equipped for Florida fishing. 
Sleeps six and crew. $12,000. 
30’ Custom Burtt Cruiser, 
sleeps two-four. $2500. 
Chris-Craft Motor Boat Sales 
of New York 
247 Park Ave. M Urray Hill 6-1940 











Separate letter for reply to each box 
number is necessary 


Send Replies, GIVING BOX NUMBER, to 


SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














BOAT FOR SALE 
30’ skiff, twin-screw Chrysler 
Crown engines, sheltered cabin, 
especially equipped for fishing, 
built by Hubert Johnson, in ex- 
cellent condition. Call Passaic 
2-5000 -—- extension 22, 











DEEP HARBOR 


Maryland waterfront property 
for sale near Easton, 165 acres. 
This estate surrounded by water 
on three sides with excellent 
deep harbor and sand beaches 
is unusually suited for yachts- 
man and sportsman. The deep 
water harbor has seen boats ride 
out the worst hurricane and is 
still right on the edge of the 
Choptank near Yacht Club and 
next to 8-room 2-bath home and 
tenant house. Half of acreage is 
in fertile farm land, the rest in 
fine pine timber. Duck shooting 
and fishing are the best in 
Maryland. 

SEND FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 

J. G. LIPPINCOTT 

500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE KERMATH 250 H.P. SEA-RAIDER “SIX” ha 
¢ © ¥ « i ml 
Now Available Without Priority. o 
thi 
wi 
@ Here’s a powerful, all-marine, dual valve-in-head “six”, pro- i ic Wiss acne somes ” 
. . . bs N' T = I 
viding 250 usable horsepower at 2400 r.p.m. that is now : 2 a 
: cosas : —— : 1. A: self-contained fresh water cooling system 
available for civilian use without need for priority certifica- wih thermostatic cael i 
ion. | 2 Radio shielding, 7 
. 3. Triplex standby fuel pumps. yé 
4 ° 4 - . : 4 Duplex automatic ignition, wa 
Designed for the Army Air Force in powering high speed | A) Grace gensraior wis Nialbis dive. ) 
aircraft rescue boats, it is ideally suited for fast cruisers from Eo Or mae type ————— a 
. . . . . . : loupie arive water pump. 
35 to 60 feet in length as single or twin screw installations in 8 Extra capacity oil filter, pre 
i i i ilt-i i _ 9 Outside oil pump for maximum accessibility. . 
either direct drive or through built-in reduction gears. It also Lia Goal eirmbarg soneorataes 4th Dripolater. as 
will be found unexcelled for speed, quitness and dependabil- _ 11 External oil cooler. no 
. : : 12. Highly developed, time proved, dual overhead Al 
ity in runabouts from 26 to 32 feet in length, and for tenders valve’ system for power and economy, Ct 
"71 : ' 13 Automatic speed governor. ; 
and work boats requiring plenty of power and the utmost in force, eccmslthe crunkcoos: bendholé: plates hit 
reliability. on two sides. bo: 
Super-efficient reverse and reduction gears. th 
Inquiries and orders are solicited from those planning to eased cece phese og the most a 
repower their present craft with a marine engine that will Large, seven bearing, nickel alloy counter- Re 
: irel d brilli f f weighted crankshaft, statically and dynami- : 
insure an entirely new and brilliant type of performance, rare bully bulonced. tio 
speed and real economy of operation. Write or wire for com- Ch 
plete specifications and prices—with or without reduction th: 
ears. 
& spc 
KERMATH MFG. COMPANY oc 
5893 Commonwealth Avenue Detroit 8, Michigan ert 
Canadian Factory 
619 KING ST., WEST TORONTO 2, ONT. a 
€ 
eee 
asia J 
25 TO 550 HORSEPOWER Ryo 
—_— Con 











